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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE CHILD -ABUSE PRE- 
VENTION AND TREATMENT AND ADOPTION 
REFORM ACT ' ""'*<— 



MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1981 

# 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, \ 
Committee on Education/and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee 'met pursuant to catl^-aiT 9:30 a.m., in room t 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hoij. Austin J. Murph^ 
(chairman) presiding. - ' J 

Members present: Representatives Murphy, Miller, and Erdahl. 
Staff members present: Michael Corbett, staff director; Gary 
Caruso, legislative director; Roseann Tulley, administrative assist- 
ant; Clarence Norman, professional staff member; Judith Wagner, 
staff consultant; Cheryl Kinsey, professional staff member; Tanya 
Rahall, staff assistant; and Dorothy Strunk, minority legislative 
associate. 

* Mr. Murphy. Good morning. I am Austin Murphy from Pennsyl- 
vania, and with me* and present on the pan*l is Congressman Arlen 

, Erdahl of Minnesota. \Ve are expecting our other members momen- 
tarily, but we would like to get started. 

This morning "we begin hearings on H.R. 2318, which reauthor- 
izes programs under the (Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
and Adoption Act. Regrettably, the administration's representa- 
tives /have declined our invitation to testify on what we consider is 
a very realistic alternative to any block grant approach either in 
this program or any other. * \ 

* (Text of H.R. 2316. follows:] 

(1) 
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97th CONGRESS 
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H.R.2318 



To extend authorizations of appropriations for programs established in the ChM 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act and in the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment and Adoption Reform Act of 1978,, and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSfi OF REPRESENTATIVES 

V ' March 4, 1981 * 

Mr. Mubpjjy (if T Himself Mr. Pebkins, Mr. Miller of, California, Mr. Biaggi, 
Mr. Simon, Mr. Fobd of Michigan, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Kildee, and Mr! 
Dtmally) introduced the following bill; which was referred to' the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor 



abill 

To extern} authorizations of appropriations for prognwns-sstab-J 
.lished in the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment- Act 
and in the Child Abuse Prevention and Treating, and 
Adoption Reform Act of 1978, and for* otter purposes. 

1 ' Be it enacfed by the Senate and House of Representor i 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
^ ' 8HOET TITLE 

4 Section 1, This Act yiy be cited as the "Child* Abus6 

5 Prevention and.Treatment Amendments oM981-\ 



1 ' ' EXTENSION, OF CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION AND 

2 TREATMENT PROGRAM 

3 Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 5(a) of the Child 

4 Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act (42 U.S.C. 5104(a)) is 

5 amended by striking out "and" after "1979," and b/insert- 

6 ing before the period at -the end thereof the following: 

. 7 $22,928,000 for^fte fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 

8 $24,762,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 

9 $26,743,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, 
10 $28,883,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1985, 

. 11 and ,$31, 193,000 for^the fiscal year ending September 30, 

1% 1986". . 4 

J 13 » ^(b)The last sentence of section 5(a) of ihe Child Abuse 

14 Prevention and Treatment Act (42 U.S.C. 5104(a))* is 
15 ' amended by striking bu$ "each of the fiscal years" and all 

16 that follows .through the end thereof and inserting in lieu 

17 thereof "the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, and for 
■ 18 each of the six succeeding fiscal years.". 

" 19 (c) Section 5(b)(1) of the 'Child -Abuse Prevention and 

20 Treatment Act (42 U..S.C- 5104(b)(1)) is amended by striking ' 

21 out "and" after "1979," and by inserting after "respective- 

22 ly," the following: "$4-,000,Q00 for the fiscal year .ending • 

23 September 30, 1982^,320,000 for the fiscal year ending 
.."24 September 30^83, $4,666,000 for the fiscal year ending 

■rabef 30r>1984, $5,039,000 for the fiscal year ending * 




1 September 30, 1985, and $5,442,000 for the fiscaf.year 

2 ending September 30, 1986,".- 

3 EXTENSION, OF ADOPTION? REFORM PROGRAM 

» 4 Sec. 3. Section*206 of the Child Abuse Prevention and 
5 Treatment and Adoption 'Refojm Act of 1978, as so redesign 
6' nated in -sectiorr5, is amended -by striking out*"and" after 

7 "1978," and by inserting aft^r "fiscal years" the following: 

8 ", $3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending September fiO, 19g2, 

9 $3,780,(X)fl for the fiscal year ending Septemb^30, 1983, 
10' $4,082,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem/er 30/1984, 

11 $4,409,000 for the fiscal year ending, September 30, 1985, 

12 and $4,762,000 for the fiscal year ending. September 30, 

13 1986,". ' 

14 REPORTING OF CHILp ABUSE OR NEGLECT IN 

15 RESIDENTIAL INSTIf UTIONS ~ 

16 Sec. 4< Section 4(b)(2)(A) of the Child Abuse Pre- 

17 vention and Treatment Act (42 U.S.C. 5103(b)(2)(A)) is. 

18 amended — • . 

19 (1) by inserting "(i)" after "include"; and / 

20 (2) by inserting before the semicolon at the end 

21 * thereof the following: "; and (ii) provisions which pro- 

22 hibit apy person responsible for the administration of 

23 any public or private residential institution (or an agent 

24 of any such person) from discharging or otherwise dis- 
^25- - criipinatin^ against, or taking any other adverse eiA- 

- •. ' \ 

HJL »ti — Ifc 



1 pfrft fe ent action against, any Individual as a result of 

2 anyyeport made by such individual relating tfc any.oc- 

3 currence of child abuse" or neglect at any such 

4 institution'*. 

I 5 TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 

6 Sec. 5. Title II of the Child Abuse Prevention and 

7 Treatment and Adoption Reform Act of 197M42 U.S.C. 

8 *5lll~et seq.) is amended by redesignating section 201 

9 through section 205 as section 202 through section 2Q6, re- 
, ]0 spectively, and by inserting before section 202 (as so redesig- 

I I nated) the following new section: 

12 "short title 

4 f 

13 "Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 'Adoption 

14 bpportunities Act oj 1978V. 
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Mr. Murphy. This subcommittee is responsible for authoriza- 
tions and to that end I am proposing that the authorization levels 
be reduced by 22 percent for this program, from $39 million ki 
fiscal year 1981 to $31 million in jiscal year 1982. - " 

, You may ask why this committee is making such a proposal. The 
authorization, of course, will meet the mandate of the national 
electorate tcf cut Federal expenditures and 'allow for only an 8- 
• percent annual increase to meet inflation over the following* 4 
fiscal years. I haVe , confidence that the administration and Gon- 
grfss can help decrease the inflatiort rate to that level, and that is 
why we are offering these cuts. 

Categorical programs syeh as the child abuse program pr the 
drug and alcohol abuse education program, which we will intro- 
duce later this week, were created because of a national need. 
States were not adequately responding nor were local governments 
responding to the needs of individuals, children, and families who 
have experienced beatings, sexual abuse, drug and alcohol addic- 
tions, and even .death, as weiwill hear toclay. - 

I do not believe that Federal tax dollars should be administered 
by State and local officials who are not responsible for raising 
thpse Moneys," especially when we have no guarantees that this 
program's money will ever help one abused child or affected 
family. 

The raising of tax dollars by one elected body to be spent at the 
winm of another elected body or official is an irresponsible delega- 
tion which most often leads to waste and confusion in programs. 

The test of any program is >hether it can meet the following 
criteria: efficiency, effectiveness, accountability, and equity. 

The block grant theory may conveniently shuffle*budgetary fig- 
ures, but it is not equitable, it does not address the problems at 
hand, nor is it an approach a truly concerned government should 
take If the Senate includes these programs in block grant form, it 
would be better to end the programs altogether rather than to fool 
ourselves into thinking that the States, which have not shown an 
interest in addressing these problems before, will in fact continue 
to assist the victims who have no other available help once riven 
Federal tax dollars. 

Today's witnesses will demonstrate the needs of our society a^ 
well as the successful outcomes these programs create. My bill of 
reasonable reductions and responsible budgetary forecasts alerts 
these community organizations that they can only expect certain 
funding amounts for the next 5 years and can plan accordingly. I 
< think that Congress, particularly the House, will reduce expendi- 
tures responsibly. Anything short of this will create chaos as well 
as eliminate necessary, guaranteed social services. 

I would now ask Congressman Erdahl if he ha$ anything to add 
to my remarks. \ 

Mr. Erdahl. ThanJryou very much, Mr. Chairman. \ 

First, I jvant to commend you for continuing, on with your con- 
cernm th> area that was really, I think, initiated by 6Qr col* 
le JSr*\ Paul Simon of Illinois. I understand Mr. Simon protA 
aWf will be along shortly, * 

One of the real challenges we face obviously in this Congress, 
and cert&inly in thi/3 committee, Mr. Chairman, is a need to pick 4 

u ■ 



our priorities. I think we are all awa$e that a conservative mood 
has swept 6ur country and swept our Congress, arid yet it seems it 
is incumbent upon us to balance this conservatism with compassion 
and concern, because there are still some people who are hurt, 
some abused children v some victims. As ^e cut back on spending 
and cut back on programs, 1 trust you and I, Mr. Chairman, and 
other Members wil^remember that these indeed are people who 
need our* help. 

Without wanting to seem self-righteous about it, I think Minne- 
sota has^evolvedja good and innovative program, one which we 
used as a pattern for part of the Federal law in the last session, in 
cfealing with the problem which for too long has-been hitting some 
of our people. It is assumed sometimes that the problems of abused 
children are something that is confined to deprived neighbors and 
ghettos, but ^e fcave found, as you well know, that this exists 
across the social strata into affluent* suburbs and farms and 
throughout our country. It is a serious problem, one which we in 
the Congress cannot ignore and should not ignore. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I commend you for going on- with these 
hearings and. selecting the witnesses we will be hearing from later 
this morning. 

Mr, Murphy. Than}* you, Mr. Erdahl. 

The other members not having arrived yet,* we will proceed with 
our first witness, Mr. Leonard Lieber, executive' director of Parents 
Anonymous. He is accompanied by Mrs. Elizabeth Landsdown and 
a family that they will ihtroduce to us. ( * ' ' 

You toay proceed, Mr. Lieber. , 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD LIEBER, EXECUTIVE* DIRECTOR, 
c ^PARENTS ANONYMOUS* 

Mr. Lieber. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
being here* * . _ 

I would like first to introduce myself. I am Leonard Lieber, 
executive director for the national organization of Parents Anony- 
mous. Since 1974 I have held that position. 
-Our program began in 1970. We have the largest chijd abuse 
treatment program in the world, numbering some 25,000 to 35,000 
families and participating groups in this country lind abroad. We 
have been in existence since 1970. We have been a federally funded 
agency' since 1974, -a little bit over a year befdre the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect began operating. 

With me is Betty Landsdown, who is a very dear friend of mine 
and alsd a parent member of our program who has been involved 
during the past 10 years. ' . * 

In my brief period of timef I would like to mention a few things 
about why the National (Sinter should be maintained and what 
would happen if it was notVnaintained, and I would like to offer a 
few recommendations to go along with it. 

Initially, I was a child Welfare worker arid protective services 
worker and supervisor of Los Angeles County, from 1966 to 1SFIQ, 
with a stint in mental health besides. Basically, we had nothing in 
the way of information provided for us 'to help us work with 
families. 1 



Since ifee NatiAial Center has been in its place since 1975, more 
information on creative ways of working with families has been 
disseminated across the country th^n in all other times since the 
child welfare portico of the social security law was put into effect I 
believe that in itself is a very important fact to consider. - 
<L c ^ nd ; 1 bel je ye > with the National, Centers termination, we will 
face/fhe loss- of some of the cost-effective and quality-effective pro- 
^ grams which the National Center has given rise to: family aid 
programs, paraprofessional programs, volunteer programs, and self- 
help programs, including the Parents Anonymous national pro- 
gram. , y 

There is basically no lower cost to Gqveriynent, as I mentioned, 
than using these many kinds of programs. Whereas it costs in 
excess of $1,500 for a public welfare agency to serve a family who 
. has child abuse problem, it cgsts between $5Q and $75 for a Parents 
Anonymous program and others programs like this to serve the 
same kind of a family. , 

Placing money in the hands of individual States removes the 
NatiOTa^Centers brokerage effect which allows them* to dissemi- 
nate/trie kinds of information which individual States would not 
t have and did not have prior to 1975. 

The magazine, "Changing Times," this month came out with an 
article on family violence. It listed some of the tilings that were 
S A S rJe v b ? very effectlve - One of them was the only national 
a ,™ V? the United States for. parents in stress. We operated 
that WATS line put of Los Angeles. If that WATS line was put out 
^ operation, I suspect a number of other WATS lines would go 
with it. There are Some 600;000 parents this year calling in to help 
lines across the country asking for help. In 1970 there were no 
parertts calling in on help lines asking for help. 

The growth of people voluntarily placing themselves in>-tfie 
. hands of help resources has%rown every year. This is cosUrflective 
in itself because it removes the necessity for welfare Jtgencies and 
courts to initiate programs because they find oat ibout these 
things long after the situation has become intolerable for parents 
and children. \ / 

We would also fikey to indicate that' th<f loss of the National 
Center would mean that many of the activities which the military 
has become involved' with over the past 5 years might lose empha- 
sis. We have with us today representatives of the military, because 
the Surgeon General % office of the Air Force was kind enough to 
support Captain Neil Brennecki of.Keesler Air Force Base in Mis- 
sissippi to come along with a family from that locale. We have 
done a 'great deal to' provide for the needs of American families in 
the military over the past 6^or 7 years, and with the National 
Center, they have done much more. 

I believe there is a tendency to let things slide when there is no 
central focus, and this is exactly what the National Center has 
provided. A few of the recommendations I would like to make for 
the National Centers ongoing activities would be that because of 
Ji^mrveern for centralized control of moneys, certain moneys 
whichllre National Center now.has-1 believe there is a $7 million 
amount of block grant money-be given to States, but we believe 
that the block grant issue should basically not be the only way they 



child abuse services are spearheaded in the country. We believe the 
National Cqjiter, if there needs to be "a budget cut, should remain 
intact, and that great efforts be placed on providing a lot of direc- 
tion for those programs that utilize volunteer, paraprofessional, 
» self-help, and volunteer programs. We believe that removing virtu- 
ally all nonserviqe delivery projects might be in line with what the 
public is now asking of Government-funded programs: 

We believe that some people are uncomfortable' with a lot of 
researchwMid we believe research projects probably can be cut with 
only thfl^elfeftthat have an appreciable, quality orientation to help 
servicp programs that actually are addressed to families' current 
needs/ We belie^the National Center should be allowed to super- 
vise ttose funded grants which are pr#vicling assistance^ national 
and regicfriaL^programs which, with the^block grants to States, 
would gojni| of business, or, which appreciably cuts those national 
regio^^prc^rams, including the regional resource centers and the 
Parejfts Anonymous programs and other programs like it which 
canpot qualifofor block £rant programs throughout the States on a 
national basis.,. 

I Wpuld also like to mention, ironically, or coincidentally, that I 
underetand you will be involved later today with pf&entations in 
s^xi area you v are very concerned about, black lung disease. I had a 
, ca\l from a young parent in Washington County, Pa., 2 - weeks ago, 
/ a young parent who is the wife of a miner. She was not calling 
I aboat the black lung disease; she jvas calling about her family's 
\ chiM abuse pr^jJemM She and many other people equate physical 
\ ailments ana emotional ailments in the" same vein, and I am not 
\ sure which causes mote pain in the long run. - 
\ Congressman Erdahl, I believe you met our representative from 
Minnesota, Linda Shriner, who also mat}e a presentation about the 
needs of parents. * * 

\[The prepared statement of Leonard Lieber follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Leonard Lieber, Executive Director, Parents 

Anonymous , 

Dear Friends, we are pleased to have the opportunity to testify on beljalf of 
legislation designed to continue operation of the National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect. m m f 

It is our belief that the hearings come at a time when some considerations are 
being given to abolish the National Center BJidiilalJe^ock grant nibnies available 
to the States to be used entirely at their^iscfelion. \"\/ 

We have strong belief* that the- Center should be maintained as it remains the 
otfly coordinating unit for child abuse treatment efforts in this country. We under- 
stand that block grants to the States would be the new means to allocate child 
abuse funds and find this, in some respects, to be a less than satisfactory way to 
continue the development of creative, cost effective and helpful local efforts to work 
with families experiencing child abuse and neglect problems. % 

On the other hand, we, recognize , some of the shortcomings in the National 
(Centers opertftipn over theN past few years ,and accept the need to establish a 
.compromise, at this point, ifHhe Center is to function in the spirit of the current 
administration's plan for decentralization in Government services. 

Ironically, termination of the Center means dissolution of the Parents Anonymous 
national coordinating system. As ybu know/P.A. <is a private organization and was a 
federally funded program before the National Center was even established. Also, 50 
percent oj the monies to the P.A. national program are returned to P.A. state 
programs, a cornerstone in^the current administration's concern for control at local 
• levels * ' 

Two" evaluations have indicated that Parents Anonymous is the most, effective 
child abuse and neglect program in the United Stafes from standpoints l5f quality 
service and cost effectiveness. Whereas, the cost to serve a family in the P.A. 
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program averages $75 annually, costs to serve a family through a public welfare 

°JT $150 ° P 61 ? 6 "' And '- We mi ? ht add > j " the ? A pro-am there to 
little or no direct government intervention in the families' lives 

At any given time, over 30,000 families, many of them attached to thevUS ' 
military, receive services nationwide in the P. A. program at very low coar<while 

* ^vejjl million fen, IM are indirectly served througn our educat^n^l system '< 
iJ^&JSOT parental st . ress L Phone line in the United States, connecting 
Ci,n. y he ' P resources, is the PA. WATS line. Termination of this Stab!. 

' ^reli»LTl Crea , te if, Sen0US - C0St . an , d lt « isti i ;al P rohlem nationwide getting 
¥KT£i ™ 3. t °u hel E re 5<> ur Fe8 .before a serious incident ocurred at home . 

22^ W ^ m( ? haf L~* n oP 61 " 3 " 0 "? 1 ^e last six years through whTch 

of!nHi^.c f l mll 'ti ave been pUt ln to V ch with help while many other thousands ' 
! li have ^ n ,S! en necessary .nformation relative to particular mterests 

n^lfc ! ,f f nd o negleCt i? , ; 0blemS ^PP 1 "* of this project is inappropr.ate. 
mmM, , t P I ySa lt P A " a r ona ,'j state and local Programs have Tone more 
ES?fn« UCa fc? n ?• the ar ^ of chlld abuse and "eg'ec 1 trough media, public 
v^lec^^rLSyerT 811 PUpHC agencie8 «*«-d-J5 B af / 

' to;n m U m d ,n^!f 0 nd wr d i^P. 1 Hlf Philosophy to give more control over services baclc_ 
We f ^/hould hke to point out that our organizaton has always 
Sn^v ° JU f 1 that ReP^ntatives of our organization stand" ready to take 
' of rliurc£. CU Pr0Ce8$ g th6Se HneS and help e8tabli8h efTectlve "tilBaUon 
We are enclosing material on evaluations of the P.A. operation as a means to 
reacquaint you with that data. • ^ a means w 

We ask for your support in reaching the fiscally sound and fair determination of 

aJpSri We Y ° Ur attenti0 " to thi8 m0St Urgent ma " e " ia 

INFORMATION STATEMENT 

Jn^J^lfr*'} 1 ? fa 3 non P rofit . tax*xempt charitable corporation origi- 
JJue Semce " 8 ** a " ^ UMtlw ? al . or *anizat>on, by the internal Reve- 

wlf^'^M 18 P°P ularl yknowji, began as a service supplement, in 1970, to families * 
».Tm u, 1 ?™ 8 T re not a ™nable to treatment by other services 

available (omon-availablfe)af that time. • ' 8ervl " a > 

u^L^T*?' utihz j."8 a modified self-help- format which includes active participa- 

>w^w^«5ijr ,, *- p - A ofrere for younger chiidren and 

Since its inception, the PA program has actively sought to establish positive 
^"rlsul at r A 8h rt,on a h l P £« anA A Pr r te h"m anWces agenli^e^here 
^inFUlfy JSMSffeTS ^^1^^^ 
Sn7nte e fie«ant,7y iC v^e m8 ^ to ^t'ra^ 

ni3£ e £^ p r°^ a u m was one of the first service delivery systems in this country to 
pl*ce heavy emphasis on the use of paraprofessionals providing direct low bost 
assistance to famiiiesMn stress. * 

thTt^^f^/f^^^ 0 ?^ 9 YSl a "P yen " in our f,rat federal fund W from ' 
Kr^Ln^ 1 ^ Devel °P f ment "V 19 7 4 ancf became more formalized in the nature 

C nit? a ^ Pr T am for Professionals aod P.A. parents beginning in 1977. 

lne national trend seems to be continually moving toward the involvement of 
SSSlrtW development of m ental he^ 

t^fLJ? w ^ £ A * 0, atlonal ° mce » >te forty funded state offices, and U.S. 
focS „f [f„l ,n Euro j^ a re attempting to keep pace wfth this trend by 
focusing on the need to expand the dissemination of know/edge and training to all 

n^d° nS ^ ° f Pr ° Viding f*^**^ support™™ to ' 

"CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE NATIONAL CENTER ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT ' , 

(NCCAN) 4 ~s 

is S22 mt^ini^I A ^ a ? d Neglect be « an in 1974 ' Current funding 

is %U million (SO percent to states in block grants ) 

folding wa^s^ 0 " ° f ^ W ° Uld 8 blow L^° . cosUfiectiveness in the ' 



(1) Loss of national ant! regional coordination which has given rise to a network of 
cost-effective programs: (a) family a$es, (b) paraprofessionals, (c) self-help, (d) volun-^ 
teerism. <^ . ' f , 

(2) Placing mghey into hands of individual states removes the National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN) broker role, which has brought* disciplines to- 
gether through pilot projects;- ' ^ 

' (3) Loss'of national and regional programs which haye an appreciable effect whose 
coordinating units cannot qualify for state grants— e.g. National Parents Anony- 
mousrWATS line. The backing up of families who can't call and be referred will be 
very costly in terms of local and, state coordination. They will end up as part of the - 
problem, rather thtfn part of the solution. 

The National Center (NCCAN) is virtually the sole, agency which has fostered 
development of special projects which save more money than they cost — e.g Parents 
Anonymous, perinatal programs, etc. >. • 
* Block grants to a single state agency will terid to put money in holes 1 to fill 
general needs of public welfare agencies, Which »aj?e the most costly and most 
inefficient form of service delivery System. Parents Anonymous costs $50-$75 per 
family^ public welfare families cost $1,500 plus! 

RECOMMENDATIONS ■ ^ 

(1) Remove NCCAN control of *$7* million (the 30 percent of tHe current budeet 
already earmarked for block grants to the states), and give it to the states outright, 
with stipulations that some part of it be used to support self-help programs and 
agencies that utilize volunteer and paraprofessional services.. ... 
H2) Wisely recommend a funding level to NCCAN for its, oferations within guide- 
lines of the administration's need for economy. 

(3) Remove virtually all non-service delivery projects, particularly the bulk of 
research projects, meet of which "are ending now. 

■(4) Allow rJCCAN to supervise funded grants which provide direct service and 
which foster c^elopment of locally controlled programs* using self-help, paraprofes- 
8ional, family aide and volunteer approaches. 

(5) Charge NCCAN with respQnsibility for funding proven regional and national 
projects (or portions thereof) whose pperations ha^e proven merit and are worthy of 
continuation. 
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Anne Harris 'pohn, d.p.h. » J / * 
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Mot til child abuso if preventablo. Society faces an ongoing noed to support progress that 
treat the members 0 f families in which ebuso occurs. Thore is little systematical ly'gcner- 
ated knowledge on the most efficient and offectivo ways to assist parents end children faced 
with abuse. The purposejpf our 40-nonth study of olevtn child abuse* end neilect demonstra- 
tion service programs in the United states was to expand the knowledge base in this area by 
determining through evaluative research, the essential elements pf successful. treatment 
programs. This paper highlights our findings that pertain to more effective delivery of 
services to abusive and nogloctful parents* v ( 



TREATMENT SERViCES WCfafTS 

A focus of our study was determining the relative effectiveness e'f difforont treatment strato- 
gios for the paredt. In order to study .treatment offccfs« A all adults rocolving treatment* 
sorvices from the demonstration projects were included in the study population. Oata on 
1. 774- clients, j£ corded br case manafors, lncludcd~ceso history information about the nature 
and severity ef W maltreatment, , the extent of rc Incidence durinf treatment, the services 
receivod by tho^fiarcnt % and' outcome information inclwdinf tho case* manager's assessment of 
tlfe extent to whfch specific client problems theorized to be related to ebusivo behavior had 
been reduced and whother the parents Vovora 11 propensity for maltreatment had been reduced. 

In discussing what was learned' about treatment effectiveness, a number bf unavoidable method- 
olofital constraints which limit the conclusiveness of findinis nust be taken into account. 
Although the study population is similar to the kinds of cases' routinely handled by public 
protective service departments, the projects studied, selocted becauso of the different treat- 
ment strategies theyjrroposed to demonstrate, are not necessarily representative of child 
abuse and neglect treatment programs in general. Tho study included no control or rvon- 
treatafcnt groups. Ail data were .collected from case managers rather than directly from tho 
clients themselves. And, no data were collected on a follow-up basis, after the termination* 
of treatment service*. , 



STUOT POPULATION . 

the I\t$4 parents included In the study population represent a heterogeneous group of fami- 
lies* not substantially unlike those reported t»> public protective services a,gencies_mcros^ 
the country on key socioeconomic characteristics. In t he jeajori ty-of -case more than one 
adult lived in the household (69%), no adult fau t ha 4j«acT>oTdbold a high school degree (61%). 
at least one adult vaswioyem^rtTTtKe reported annual family income was less than JSJOO 
(W\j^t-4east-twocWIdren were present in the household (72%). and at least one of the 

ldren was a ffreschoplor. Most of the 1,724 cases' were referred to the projects from 
»ociii;service agencies, schools,, hospitals and neighbors or acquaintance s,-* close to 10% 
vers serf •referrals. Twenty-eight percent of the cases were labeled as high risk* or poten- 
tial cashes; am additional 14% mere identified as emotional abusers and neglect errs. Pour 
percent of the cases involved sexual abuse. The remaining S4% of the cases had physically 
maltreated their children 51% by physical abuse, 9% by physical neglect and 5% by a 
combination of both.* (The representation of physical abuse esses in this study population 

4*1 
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i* proportionately hlghor than In caseloads of public protective service* c*»os, due largely 
to the selective intake criteria of some of lhe*dcmonatrat io« promts.) Ten percent of ihc 
cases required court lot enroot ion of some form, although la ovor'w\ of ibo cases the . * 
alloged abuse or neglect was actually established. ' * 

pi»cnts.,on svorsco, were in treatment six to. seven months «nd had contact with a scrvicd ' I 
provider about once a week. Approximated r joV of tho clients rocoivod ■ treatment package 
«h»eh included lay services, (lay counseling and Parents toonymoua) along with individual 
counseling or caso management and other services. Only 12\ received a group treatment pack. , 
ago (including group therapy or parent oducation classes) along with other services, and 
over half (54\) received an individual counseling model of service delivery which excluded } 
any lay or (roup services. Extensive analyses were moor taken to dotormlne if the receipt 
of any particular service packago was related to client characteristics. Kor tho client 
characteristics measured, no gencrar patterns of service prescription emerged. It nay well 
be that certain factors, such as client activation, which were not Included in this study, 
would herp explain differences in service receipt across clients. 

tt INCIDENCE WRING TREATMENT 

Xhilc the absence of re Incidence (or incidence) of abuse or oogloct during treatment cannot 
be retarded as a aeasuro of treatment outcoae or of feet, tho presence of ro incidence say 
• servers a food indication of whether a prcrnui is, in general, protecting the children in . 
client families. Of the 1,724 parents studied, a full J0\ were reported to have severely 
rcabused or nezlocted their children while they wore in treatment. This severe reincldence 
s ' excluded any reports of emotional abJso, mild physical injuries , emotional neglect or mild 
Physical negloct. While op benchmarks exist In tho fiold by which to assess this experience 
of the demonstration projects studied, the 10% figure seems high and does raise scrloav«uot- * 
tions about how well these projects, and perhaps child abuse ahd negloct treatment programs 1 
^ in general, are helping to maintain a safo environment for the abused or neglected child 
As shown on Table i, we found that cases identified as "serious" at intake (multiproblem 
families with a previous biatory of maltreatment. In whlcn the current episode waa labeled as 
••sovere H ) wore significantly more likely to sovoroly reabuse or neglect their children dur- 
ing treatment thea non-serious cases (S6\ as opposed to 1S\). Given that over half of the 
cases labeled as serious were reported with sovoro rc incidence-, it seems apparent that these 
cases require very special supervision and intervention. 

' * Relationsh ip botween Severe Reincldence During Treatment end Seriousness 
of tho Caso* B 



\ * 



Severe ReincicQnce 



*Ca_ir^V/xe significant - 



Seriousness of Case 



Serious 



Hot Serious 
1S\ 

(K-11021 



Further, we found that .programs using profesionally trained staff to conduct intakes and 
treatment plowing had lower reincidence rates;, suggesting that the protoction of the child 
and tho well-being of Che f amity is increased when the most highly qualified workers have 
^initial contact with familios, carrying them through tho immediate crises thoy are facing.' 

The importance of using the moat experienced workers f or,th©. management of cases was further 
emphasised through an in-depth study on the case handling practices for a random sample of 
tho 1,734 eases In the study population. Teams of^expert clinicians reviewed ease handling 
procedures for 362 cases using an audit technique devolpped in the medical field of abstract- 
ing caso records and interviewing' case managers. Reviewers < then rated the overall qflfclity of 
case management. Workers with professional training as well as workers with three or more 
years experience working with child abuse* cases wero'consistently rated as providing higher 
quality case management than workers .without professional training or fewer years of direct 
clinical experience. ' > 
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* Eleawnte of successful Treatment 



REDUCING PROPENSITY FOB FUTURE ABUSE OR KEGLBCT 

One indication of treatment offcctivciwm ia^a clinician's ^judgment of whother or not a 
^client's potent it! for abusive or neglectful behavior has bo«n reduced by virtue -of Up rove - 
sent in a nwbw of prooloa areas. Case managers at tho demonstration projects &tc aiked 
to report, for each client »ervod f whether or not a client's propensity for fuiuJtf sal- 
treatmcrft bad bean reduced by the end of treatment. As shown on Tablo 2, of theSjarents 
studied. 42% were reported with reduced potential for abuse or neglect, in other words, 
case managers reportod success with less than half of their cases. Given the paucity of 
co«pareblo»studios, it is not known if the experiences of the demonstration projects repre- 
4 wnfi norm for the field. Hewover. because these projects received special resources and 
special attention not coawjon is public protective service programs across tho country, it 
nay be fair to assume that the projects studied did at least as well in workini "1th clients 
w aost other progrsms across the country. If this is tho case, it surest s that child 
abuse and neglect programs are not nearly as succassful' in longer-term protection of children 
as we might wish. . 



TAB Cg 2 Relationships between Reduced Propensity for Future Abuso or N oglcct 
and Service Model Received* f ~ 





All 


Service Model 


Received 


Reduced Propensity 


Cases 


Uy 


Group 


Individual 


Yes' 


42 


S3 


39 


3a 


Ho,' 




47 


61 


6 * 


*Chi- square significant 


at nOS. 


(N-334) 


(H»l«6) 


(H-635) 



w Thosa. client characteristics messured did not seta to differentiate successful or not suc- 
cessful Clients. Additionally, no one service or service ^package was found to be overvhela- 
l"«ly resisted td-reduced propensity. The experiences of tft* demonstration projects did not 
point to a single best method of service delivery. However, it was tho caso that clients 
receiving lay services (lay>r^arent aide, counseling and/or Parents Anonymous) as supple- 
ments to thtir service package were moro frequently reported with reduced propensity than 
clients not recoiving these; services. Fifty^hree percent of those provided with lay ser- 
vices were said to have Osqwoved durlnj treatment*** opposed to less than 40% of other 
clients. I 



AUTVlATlHg CLIENT PRQSLDtS THAT TRIGGER ABUSE Oft HECLEflT-^. 



A second wsy of looking at the outcome of service delivery is» to determine whtfther^or not 
the problems clients exhibited at the time* they entered treatment have been amelioratr**. „ 
Select attitudes, situations and behaviors, "theorised to be. causally related to abusive and * 
neglectful behavior were aeasured at intake and again ^termination to determine if each 
was a problem for a particular client and, if so*, if thlVaproblem was remediated by the end 
of treatment. As can be seen on Table 3, while pro J ecu had more success with some problems 
(such as reducing the stress in the client's household ax. Uprovinf. parent's behavior toward 
the child) than with others (such as parent's low self-esteem, under* tend int. o< self, or 
sense of Independence), for no problem measured did per* than 20 of the clients exhibit ins 
the problem improve. . Once afain, liven the lacVsrf comparable studies, we do not know If 
these findings are re flec tive of child abuse profriV^across the country. It is apparent, 
however, -that w>lJs'piujl)cLs may have helped clients resolve many problems not aeasured'. 
of those measured, very few were remediated. If in fact these unr*ew>diated~pToble** are 
related to the propensity to-abus*, as theorised In the literature and; as jene rally accepted 
by the field, then it stands to reaserrHket clinicians reported generelly low overs 1 V success 
with cases. * 

ire look to the services provided to clients to determine whether- erjvot different' mixei^of 
services are associated with greater auccess in ameliorating probleewTT^Aa^showa on the 
table, clients receivinj a service package which included /Uy. services (lay coUtsaiint and 
Parents' Anonymous) had aiaosuronsistent^greater success with the Ir^probl erne thanliose. 
receiving services based on individual counseling; additionally, clients receiving group' 

\ 
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services fgroup. therapy or parent education cla»w«)/did bettor on *o*t .uasurea »»«mi ifcysc 
receiving the individual coteueliftg nodoj. These findings , as those ,.re»iousiy reportod, 
»ouc« g«t <ruum is noro effective fn helping fciionts resolve problems theorized to 
b« plated to abusive or neglectful behevjor teuq liy, and group servltra ire added to the 
irvataeat package. m I / ^ 

* V < / 

TABLE 3 Relationships between P roblon R e solution sod Service Model Rocoivcd * ' 



ProbleaUtesoluglon 



Reduced stress' from living 
situation 

improved- mass of child as 
POTSOO 9 'pF ^ 

.Mote appropriate behavior 
Oowerd child 

Greater awareness or child 
. dovolopaeat " 

Iaorovtd ability to talk 
out prefcic*} 

Improved reaction* to crisis) 
situations 

More appropriate exprossiJ 
of anger 

Creattr sense of i» 
deace 

Potter uoderstandinf i 
self ' f 



All / 


Service Model 


Received 


Cases/ 


Uy 


'Croup 


Individual 


2t\L 


« 31V 


24% . 


Z$\ 




30 


32 


' 17 


It 


35 


32 


25 


f 23 


29 


28 


19 


2S 


33 


32 


21 


23 


33 


2S 


20 


20 


28 


24 


, 17 • 




,26 


26 


14 


iv 


, 2«* 


28 


' 14 


19 


*2a 


i9' 


IS 



enhanced Soif-osto/ 

•Chi -square significant at loss man or equal to .05 for all relationships. 

*t!£s*£ R^hif JEX!' b ^! d of Prided to a client 'and 

^^•jf ST^XtJ ** TVlC# "J* °« ** ">« effective than others in prob. 

ot £?j£ ^r *J^^ ^^fV** 0 P«ticipated in Parents toonpous, irrespective 
of whatever other services the/ received, were significantly acre liaUyto have their 

?hit «nd2! ^I*^J^^^^ Wt ^ iap * tcln ^ 1 * sofvlS - Table 4 highlights . 
this finding. U is/reasonable to believe that parents do self-select into this self-helD 

2?T ioiT^i J^i? 1 * 0 th*t the nature of *he service fclrtf ,p 

goes a looj way in/enabling parents to better cope with their own problem. 



AY SERVICE TREATMENT PACKAGE 



l This ley so; 
• case sttnagi 



' ic * ***** *** 'ownd to be acre effective than othors tene rally included 

fi/ c *^ #d trained, full -tine worker. It included services of e lay 

ocTot?,/£^Ii!^J' *• individual i^ually volunteer, trained on the Job end under the 
ongoing/supervislon of e professional) Sdvo w»s assigned to the client to serve as a friend 
, a social contact. This lay counselor or parent aide set with the client once or 

1 tines e week and was generally available to help the faaily ie a variety'' of daily 
The lay service peckego my also have included participation in Parents Anonynous 
^self-help group of abusive and neglectful perents. V * - Anonynous. 
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Participation in Parent* Anonymous • 

TOS - * No ' 


Problem Resolution \ 


(M • 90) 


(N»1S23) . » 


Reduced stress fro* livint situation t 


y>\ 




Improved of child as person 


37 


«£»•»** 

21* 


Moro epproprieto behavior toward child. 


43 


♦ : 


Greater awareness of child development 


31 


22* 


Improved ability to ttU out problems 


37 




Improved reactions to crisis situations 


44' 




Hor« appropriate expression of angor 




19* 


Greater senso of independence * 


32 




Better understand in | of self 


38^«e- 


* 18' 


Enhanced self-esteem 


35 


1 

7" " IS*"" v ' * 


•Chi -so, aire srrnificant at or less than 


.05. 





There are many reasons why this ley podel My have been somewhat .ore effective than other 
treatment modalities. The lay counselor or parent aide carries a vtry small casoload (one 
to three) and thus has more enerty and tiao to five to each individual cMcnt. (Host full, 
time workers Urtfte Demonstration projects carried 20-25 easel.) The lay counselor'! Job 
consists of becomint a client's friend, helplnf a olient break down some of the social Iso- 
lation he or she is efrperiencint; workers with lerfo casoloads do not hevo tho time to do 
this; paid workers tjnerally carry the stigma of authority that does mot enable them to do v 
this. A service such as Parents Anonymous encoura;os parents to hotp themselves an d help 
others In comparablo situations, which appear to foster independence ana creator solf-estcc« 
amonf other thing*: this interaction with others Strugtlint with similar problems (and some- 
times seemintly worse problems) helps to put problems and solutions into perspective! 

A treatment service model welch includes ley services is, as* might be expocted. loss costly 
than other service models. (Tfce^annual expenso permease for the ley service model is about 
51400 as compared to 11700 for allied model based on individual counselinj by paid *orkcr> 
only.) Clvw the somewhat greater effectiveness of the lay service model, it also appears 
" • "°f! "* i ' ,ff * c ! iv * f*" 10 * (approximately 52600 e year per successful case 

y ™* U ™ * y# ff {0T V* i~Uvidu*l council*, model). Here codt -effective than the 
individual counseling model is •service packate which includes professionally provided 
troup services (at a cost of 14000 a year per successful caso). Such a group service model 
was found to be particularly beneficial for physical abusers, as opposed to nogloctors or 
emotional maltreators. , 



OmffX ASPECTS OF EFFECTIVE TREATHEXT ♦ 

The findings discussed, suggest that *while troatment programs require highlv trained, exper- 
ienced "OTker* to eonduct intakes, treatment plannint and genoral case management, the use 
of lay. se^mejptand troup services Xlkeijr improve the effectiveness of treatment. Througfr 



ailed analysis of data from a subset of cases, 
'handlist that contribute to offectivo treatment. 



the study identified othor aspects 



Mrst, as shown in Table 5. while not all cases will require lengthy treatment, we found that 
>mses in treatment for at least six months (and generally not longer than 12 to it months) 
1 were more likely to. have reduced propensity for future abuse- by the ond of treatment (46V 
versus 22% of those in treatment under six months), in addition, ketpint a case in treatment 
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*** * " - , A.tt. Cohn 

was found to bo aore cost-offectivo. Apparently, som amount of contact is a« 0*1**17 before 
the benefits of treatment are realised. 

TABLE S Rolationships betwocn Reduced Propensity for Puturo Abuse or HctUct and 
Soloct Aspects of Case Handling*" ' 



Lcni th of Time in Treatment ' 


~— ~ v — ■ 
Ca*o Loa< 


Sixe 


Reduced Propensity Lost than 6 sooth* Over 6 months 


20 or lesa 


Cfrer 20 


Ye* 22 46 n 


40 


W 


Ho 7| £4 


60 


70 


•Chi-square significant at .05 for all relationship*.* 







Second, not only do wrier* 'with mllir caseload* (closet To 20 than 40>vprovide hijheT 
quality case management, the/ also appear to hare aore aucces* with their case*. Forty per- 
cent of thoio case* managed by workers with snail tr caseload* were reported a* successes a* ' 
oppo*ed to 30% of those cases managed by workers with larger caseloads. 

fteyond these two factors which are directly* related to out conq, wo found a nuiber of other 
ease handling variables which are efscntiai aspects of quality- ease management and *Aich thus 
havo inoortant, *1 though indirect, Upiications for treatment outcome. The sU most ootable 
variablos include: immediate (ft.*., sane day) contacting of client after a report is received 
for tUely crisis intervention; contacting the referral source for back pound information to 
avoid unnecessary duplication during iWrestigation and intake; use of s nultidisciplinary 
teas review during intake to guarantee a comprehensive treatment plan; the ongoing use of 
consultants fron different disciplines to ensure a continuously responsive treatment plan; ( 
maintaining weekly contact between the case manager and the client to ensure timely review 
of treatnont progress; and conducting follow-up four \o six weeks after* termination to make 
sure that discontinuation of services was appropriate* oeyond these specific facets of case 
management, the study *uggo*ts that treatment programs, in ton oral , operate more efficiently 
and effoctivoly if they are housed within or closely linked with, the Public sgency mandated * 
to handle abuse and neglect case* Cln the United States this is frpicatly Children's Pro- 
. tcctivc Services) and if the program has tstablished strong, formal workinf relationships 
with other a fancies in the community working vith maltreatment, notably those from the legal, 
educational, and nodical sector*. . * * i 

CONCLUSIONS 

r— , ' f 1 

Our evaluation of a 1 even demonstration projects sought tovsystenmatically document select 
aspectrof *he more effective methods for treating child abuse and negi»*f« This paper has 
presented findings about treating the abusive or neglectful parent. Tfio findings affirm the 
oxporionce* of many small, pioneering programs in the ffold which havo not been subject to 
national evaluations. Perhaps our findings, coupled with the experiences of others, can 
begin to form a generally accepted body of knowledge about treating child abuse. And 
perhaps with this body of knowledge, we can begin to seek ways to improve treatment services 
fer all identified cesee of abuse' and neglect. \ 
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This wo rt^ conducted at Berkeley Planning Associatea, was 1 'supported by 'the national Center 
for HaalUT Services Research under contract HRA 106-74-120 and H«A\2J0-76-O07S. Copies of. 
final reports, which detail the study findings, sre available thrc^ghi the 'National Technical 
information Service, Washington, D.C., reports numbered ft 27«~4S$ u|J P> 27t-449. 
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. * {Excerpti from Changing Tim**, March 1981] « 
t * IMMEDIATE HELP 

Parents at the end of their rope can reach for the telephone instead of the child. 
Hot line numbers are oftenJisted on the inside front cover of the telephone' book or 
SSfk^r 1117 ^^f*™* 8 ? r child protective services. Parents who can't find a 
w£h i " l te n i a T t S ,nal j"? Ime of Parente Anonymous, a self-help group 

with 1,300 chapters m the U S and foreign countries. The number is 800 421-0353- 
-jn^ahfomia, &00 352-0386. Hot line workers first calm a parent on the verge of 
abuse; then suggest other local resources for long-term or immediate help. In more 
than a hundred communities, another way to defuse the crisis is to take the child to 
• VTS! n fj^y» * chl i«™ center where parents can leave their children.in times 
of stress. Look utider Social Service Organizations," "Crisis Intervention" or 'TJfeil- 
dren m the YellowP^ges, or dial information. 

TACKLING THE PROBLEM 

Some authorities sav that 80 percent to 90 percent of abusive parents can learn to 
■ stop battering their children if they receive effective counseling^. David Walters 
reports good results from individual counseling of middle-class parents who were 
afraid their problems would become known and bring community censuD^-rfthey 
-.joined a group A study of federally funded child abuse treatment progSsuggeste 
hat using trained and supervised lay therapists and Parents AnonymXj as part of 
the treatment may be the most effective approach. « 

In addition to Parents Anonymous, group* and counseling services targeted on 
child abuse are offered through social service agencies, family service agencies, 
community mentaJhealth centers, hospitals, and social workers and psychologists in 
private practice The oca! community council, United Way, or information and 
referral service should know what s available in your community. * ^ 

In five cities— Erie, Pa; Philadelphia; Queens, Minneapolis, and Abilene, Tex — 
pubhe 'social service agencies are working with parents who report themselves 
instead of being reported by someone else. In Abilene ten parents who said they 
nadn t yet beaten their kids joined the Family Outreach project because they feared 
they^might. Since one of their problems, according to project director Nancy 
Norman,} is that they don't know how to play with or enjoy their children," the 
parents consult with a recreational therapist to learn about activities they can 
share with theirJwda. In addition, each parent is introduced to a trained volunteer 
aicje wjio^an give helpful information and moral support. 

" t>RKVENTIQN V 

Some (immunities are trying* to do something about the isolation and overwhelm- 
ing responsibility that swamp some parents of newborns and can lead to abuse 
Hospitals in Norfolk, Va, aitf Columbus, In<£, offer every new mother the services 
of a family friend who visits the home daring the early months to give the new 
P*/?!: a ? re ? k 2 nd someone to talk to. In another approach, Eugene, Ore., has 
established the New Parent Support Network with informal weekly meetings of 
.small groups of parents. . ? 

Teaching parents ^and potential parents what to expect of children as they develop 
and how to discipline kids in nonviolent ways is another important preventive step 
effe^v^parelot 11 heallh ' and aduIt education centers pfer classes in being an 

Mr. Libber. Mr. ChSirlmah, with mef today is a young woman who 
knows full well the value of service^and what cah happen without 
them. Her name is Betty Landsdowh. As I sai<l she has been a 
member of our program for a number of years, and I believe she 
can very eloquently explain a great deal to you at this point. Betty. 

STATEMENT OFLEUZABETH LANDSDOWN 

vMrs. Landsdown. Thank you very mucH for \allowing me tt) be 
here. k 

I was an emotionally and sexually abused chiia. There were no 
§e*vices available for my parents and no help for me to deal with 
my emotional problems that developed from sexual abuse. ' 
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I Was married when I was 17, and by the tim$ I was 25 I had had 
7 children. I was incarcerated when I was 25. I hading money to 
pay for court expenses. The taxpayers paid for that. They also paid 
for my childrerrs placements in foster homes and shelter carfcs. 

After I was sent to the institution, my ex : husband regained 
custody of the children. Shortly after that, he receive^ welfare for 
■ my children. I figured a few figures last evening, and with my 
4 incarceration, court costs and everything, the children's support, it 
cdst $80,000 in a 10-year period to take care of my children, / 

My children needed therapy, which they had received Wie. 
Medical care didn't exist for my children except for when they 
cpuld manag^ to get it ^whatever way they possibly could. 

What I really want to say to you today is that if in the early 
1960's somebody had been able to show me a place that I could go 
to that I could deal' with myself as a person to become a better 
person, my children would not have been wrapped into the court 
system, I would not have been wrapped into the court system, it 
would not have cost that '$80,000, and there is a very good chance 
that if somebody would have helped me early enough, my son that 
*\vas 5 years old would not have lost his life. 

I did riot abuse my child. to the. point of his death. My common 
law husband did that. ' 1 

v If the Center does not receive what they need, thWe will be 
many, many more cases such as mine that will go into the courts, 
costing thousands of dollars to the taxpayers. * ' * 

I did a few more figures last evening. If I would have been 
helped in time, it probablv would have cost less than $8,000 in the 
10-year period, because this i£ how long my children and 'I have 
been going through the court system. 

I Was awarded my two nephews 1 year and 1 month ago to come 
to live with me and my family. During that time I have had two 
visits from a social Worker. Durih&thart time I had five phone calls 
from a social wo^ker< a person who is supposed to reach out.and be 
there if I needed therf£ or. if* the boys 'needed them. They^are not 
available. v * \ 

If by chance } would have Wen making a promije to the court 
that I would take care of the boys and do the best. I could for them 
"and it would be good for them, if by chance I had not come ih 
contact with Parents Anonymous and became the person that I am 
today, those Jbovs coukf be hurting today s I cotfld be hurting them, 
or my husband could be hurting them. Again there .Would }aave 
been two more cases going into the court^system, costing thousands 
of dollars. . ; \ 

I .know from experience that running child abuse programs is 
very difficult. I was a* regional coordinator for Parents Anonjonous 
for about 3 years. I found it nearly impossible to coordinate all the 
necessary programs, let alone having some inventive programs that 
would be helpful to the child ancfjhe parents to become very 
healthy persons in theconununity: - ^ % 

1 So I am requestmg^EnaTtKe Cfenter receives what they need to 
Continue so that parents dnd professi6nals will have a central place, 
to be able to work out what is needed for the consumers. 

Thartk you. If there are any questions, I^woiild be very happy to 
answer them. 
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Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much, Mrs. Landsdown. 
' ' I have one question., Before your son's death, did you seek help 
''y from anyone? Did you call anyone or seek that help? 
y v , Mrs. Lanusdown. Yes, sirj I did. t 

Mr. Murphy. Who did you call? Where did you call? " * 
Mrs. Landsdown. Well* during/the birth of one of my children I 
asked help from a nurse and from a doctor, and they really didn't, 
seem like they wanted to get involved. I called the police depart- 
I ment'and told them that my son had bruises, and what could they 
do to help meJ^They said: 'I'm sorry, ma'am. There is nothing we 
can do untiLfc crime has been committed." 

Fhad called a minister, and he seemed to have too many appoint- 
ments. 

Itseeiped every avenue* I had — even at one time, when I was on 
welfare with the birth of my fourth child, I had asked the social 
worker. I had hit the end of my rope that day, 3nd I knew I needed 
help right then^And*She said: "I'm sdrry. I only have 15 minutes 
-forymr" I had asked for help. 1 * 

Mr. Murphy. Was your incarceration related to the .abuse of 
your child? * / 

Mrs. Landsdown. It was not related to the death of my son but 
to the abandonment of another daughter. L 

Mr. Murphy. How did you fin3 out about Parents Anonymous? 
How did you become involved with tnem? 

'Mrs. LAndsdown. When I was in the (California Institution for 
Women, I was— I received a request to go to the group, 'and after, , 
several requests and being told that "you have this choice," al- 
though it wasn't much oya choice, I went to the group, and that 
was what they called Mothers AnoAymous in the group, because 
there was only women in the group. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. Mr. Erdahl, do you have questions? 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Landsdown, one of N the things-you have stressed to us— I 
guess maybe you have sensed the mood <?f the Congress— is that 
over a period of years, because of the difficulties that you found 
yourself in, you said it cost the taxpayers about $80,000? 

Mrtf. Landsdown. Yes. 

Mr. Erdahl. And you* said probably they have spent ofie-tenth of 
th^t in helping you directly, and So this could have been avoided. 

Certainly we are sensitive to £hat, but I hope we never forgfet the 
human dimension and the human cost and all the emotional fac- 
tors and the suffering and all the rest of it, because it doesn't have 
* a dollar value. I guess you can testify jnpre eloquently than I that f 
it is mjich more expensive than the $80,000, if we can make that 
comparison? * 

tk Mrs ^Landsdown. that's right. 

Mr. Erdahl. One of the things we have heard— and maybe Jroii 

• can relate to it from your experience or from others who have had 
similar experiences— is that we get into a cycle or a situation 
where the abused and *he battered sometimes become the abusers 
and the batterers as an emotionial, psychological reaction to a ^ 
learned pattern. Do you carp to comment on that; please? 
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Mrs. ^ANpsDOWN. Yes; I know that to be true, because my grand* 
parents abused my parents, my parents, abused me, and I abused 
* my children. - 

flrfy children, my teenage children, nwt are expressing different' 
things in. front of me that I know the warning signs are there. 
Fortunately/ I know they are there, ] jm^ I can give them help. 

It is a continuous thing, and it hl[Hns. Unless that cycle is 
broken in a healthy .way, it will continue % happen. 

Mr. Erdahl. Maybe it is difficult for you to be completely objec- 
tive about this, because I suggest you feel grateful to Parents 
Anonymous of the Women's Anonymous group for the help you 
4 have obviously received and to be able to conje here and talk ^ts 
candidl}\as "'you are to us today, but do you ^hink this is an avenue 
in a sense to break that cycle or break that chain with your own 
children? * 4 

Mrs. Landsdown. I know it is. . * * * 

Mr. Erdahl. You know it is? 

Mrs. LandsdowK. From my own personal experience. 

Mr., Erdahl. That is good. ' ^y* 

Mr. Chairman, I have a question for Mr. Lifcber. J)o I pronounce 
that correctly? . ' 

Mr, Lieber. Correct. * , " 

Mr. Erdahl. Mr. Lieber, you have talked about the need to 
maintain the coordinating ^fc£e and the National Center. I think 
you^mentioned that we neg8|pg^conomize tn mayb$ some of the 
more — and this is my word— ^Lga^areas. We knpw the problem 
is there; we need to deal witl^rienSituations that occur and try to 
prevent others from occurring. " * ' 

j Do you see this as an avenue— "^nd I t^ink you stated this — for a 

coordinated activity that could involve, and evidently does involve, 
a lot of volunteers* and other private persons throdgh the expendi- 
ture of local, State, and Federal funds? 

Mr. Lieber. To put it again in dollars and cents— and I was 
oriented to this in the large amounts— foi every dollar that our 
program receives and that, the National Center provides to the 
other programs like ours, wW receive back $10 in time from profes-* 
aiojiais. Wp have L>200 professionals who work) with each of our 
ffroups, w community volunteers who work with the youngsters, and 
we have several hundred groups for children at no cost to then? or 
their parents.^i , \ ♦ 

4 WJjen you cofttmue to tal^e a look at xhe possiblities that the 
\^ National", Center n$s in using all the information they now have 

* about what works, they can^fctually save more money than' the 
cost in the operation of their program. That js basically what We 
are looking at right now. It can literally pay for itself rigfit now* 
That cannot be said of many Federal agencies, but it can pay for 
itself now,-and we believe it is very appropriate that it be give^ct 
chance to work in these particular kinds of activities. ^ i 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. I have another question for 
Mrs. Landsdown before I yield back my time, Mr. Chairman. 

^Yqu mentioned something that struck me as being disti^rbing; 
perhaps it disturbed me more than it did you. You said the clergy- 

* man told yo\Hie had too big a schedule, and that he couldn't work 
you into his appointment book, and the social worker, you said, had 
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15 minutes for you. You $aid also that the police said they wouldn't 
get involved until a crime had been committed. Hbpefully, withrdur 
emphasis, I 'think, in society, and in Congress and in other places 
like Parents Anonymous, it would be the attitude, I would hope, 
that this is improving. 

. But getting back specifically to the one point about the police, it 
seems most unfortunate that we have to wait until a crime v is 
.committed, because our law enforcement authorities obviously are 
as much involved in crime prevention as crime detection and solv- 
ing crimes. Since that time have^you detected any improvement in 

- that area, maybe because of the emphasis and because some of 
these thftigs, to use a cjiche, have kind of come out of the closet? 

Mrs. Landsdown. Yes; I have seen some improvement, but I feel 
that there is still xoom for more improvement. 
, Mr. Erdahl. Thanks to both of you for your help and for your 
testimony. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Murphy. Congressman George Miller of California? - 
' Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lieber, the last few years have been rather difficult for the 
American family in terms, just alone, of economic stress an^ unem- 
ployment and trying to cope with inflation, finding out that a lot of 
things that maybe they thought were possible were not in fact 
possible, and ^rcumsjkances have dramatically changed in a very 
short period of time. 
I just wondered, is there any way you can relate this to people 

* who are now finding whether there * has been an increase or \i 
decrease in this area, and can you tell us wh^t has taken place 
that you can relate to economics? ' ' 

Mr. Lieber. Yes; we can. Economically, ^people find that that„is 
just one more stress thfey can't 'tolerate. When you have lost consid- 
erable self-esteem, when you are not really sure whether^ou are 
going to be a good parent oj not a good parent, whatever, and v you 
lose your job, , especially in thaf autp industry or other related 
industries, and you have lost yolFjob permanently, you feel much 
less of a" person, and normally the human being operates in tha 
sense of having to take out thatf anguish on somebody. And usually 
'children are the ones that anguish is taken out on, because they 
are small. Or if they are older, they really love you very much, you 

• being their parent, $jid tliey don't really want, to say anything that 
can make- you feel any worse. They aren't going to run away, they 
aren't going to divorce you,* they aren't going to do anything to get 

- you in trouble; s they are going to stay and take all that, all that , 
upset you have got. t \ ** ' 

Yoy don't, want to yell at them, you don't want to hit them, and - 
yet you do becatfsfe there is something inside of 'you that sayg*yo'u 
are ap good -any, more; you qan't make it for your family. We have 
been seeing this^more and more and more. - • * » . , * • 

Ironically, we have been seeing it in families Miere the income is 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year, even $250,000 a year. There are all kinds 
of corporate pressures* and all kinds of transiences in American 
families. Families are splitting up a bit more. This is -an added - 
stress. , 

We haye received many, manymore phone calls from persons in } 
Sghey income echelons than we have ever deceived before. They 
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more calls from fathers who are 
They are affluent fathers. They are. 
having . problems internally. Tiey do not know how tq^relafe to 
their spouses, and all hell breaks loose in their families*-; 

We know that when th£re is a sharp rise in the unemployment 
rate, the number of homicides of very small childijen starts to 
skyrocket. This happened in Bos Angeles back in 1074, without 
looking at the income levels, and it has come up i# many, many 
communities around the country. It is one, of those things that 
happens. It is part and parcel ofl the whole-picture, and sometimes 
we get into the situation after k is much\too late. But, yesj it is 
totally relevant and definitely related. 

Mr. Miller. When there is a change in Economics, this is* some- 
thing that is constantly written about inr aqademic circles, and 
sociological circles; this is ^in fact one of the spinoffs of a bad " 
economy^ or high unemployment, and you start to see the abuse 
and the working out of those- tensipns within! the family? ' 



helpful to us as we make other 
^ming yearns to their impact orf 

to you. \ , 

re read by.others and heard by 



Mr. Libber. Right. 
Mr. Miller. That should be ver 
, decisions in the Congress in the 
these families. 
Mrs. Landsdown, I will direct tl 
Your remarks, hopefully, if they; 
others, will have the desired impacti I think, by which to graphicaT- 
- ly display that if we don't tpeat these problems in the beginning, 
theviion't go away, that we will seethe problems of you, or your 
children, or -your husband created ttmfe^and time again, and that . 
the causes will in fa,ct dramatically ftscalafe*: 

I very much appreciate your roping her^and giving us your 
very candid and emotional testimpny^because I think it is, very 
important. Unfortunately, just last/ year the same kind of 'testimo- 
ny had to be given to the Appropriation^Committee on sexually 
aflused children to get them to 7 understand that in fact it dicU*~\ 
happen in all strains of the American family. \ X 

The statistics continue to leapf/out at you, Specially when you 
, are in the Congress, because it h^pens in one in four families or 
one in six families. Somehow it nfever happens in congressional * . 
families, so we are never able to identify with them Apparently, but 
finallfl?the. Congress has started to Recognize that problem and to 
appropriate money to your organization and others ta tiffio come 
to grips with it, because we also know \there is a very, very success- 
ful trade record where families have been able to tuifa and fincl 
help. ^ )„ 

The v bene^ts that accrue fo the" Federal budget ar£ simply a 
sidelight as compared- to the benefits fhat accriie to the families 
and to the children in those families. So maybe that cycle can be' 
broken/ 1 really appreciate your coming in. \ A 

Mr. MutfPHY. Thank you, Mr. Miliar 

I want to add my compliment Wmr. Miller's compliment to Vou 
for having the courage to come in and testify before us this morn- 
ing. / ' 

I understand, Mr. Lieber, 'that you haVe another family here? 

Mr. Lieber. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We are very ^lea^ffd to have 
'with us Noah Hutchison and his daughter, Lisa, Who are involved 
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with Keesler Air Force Base in Biloxi, Miss. They have been instru- 
mental iiv developing one of our parent groups down there, and 
Lisa has been very instrumental in developing one of our teenager 
programrtErOughout the country. This is the one which was fea- 
tured repently on the CBS Saturday afternoon program, "30 Min* 

They are^here to give you some more information and perhaps 
instruct you as well. 

Mr. Murphy. Just before you leave the chair, Mr. Lieber, you 
'state, as I understand it, that Parents Anonymous is supported by 
the appropriation under the authority of the Child Abuse Act? 

Mr,. Lieber. We receive approximately 85 to 90 percent of our 
jiatiohal budget, and we haye 40 funded State organizations to 
whom tye give-half of pur gr^nt. So we only keep 50 percent, which 
mean&'tfrst we get private funds eis well, and they receive moneys 
from^othvpublic and |frivate sources within their, own Stales. 

M^Mjh^hy. Thank yoi. 
% ffi^mkn. Thank you/ • . 

'* V * ' STATEMENT OF NOAH HUTCHISON 

Mr. Murphy. Good morning, Mr. Hutchison. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hutchison. I am Noah Hutchison. I am here to make my 
statement on child abuse as a coiyierned father and now grandfa- 
ther anil a volunteer Parents Anonymous member. 

In October 1978, I abused my daughter, Lisa, by whipping her 
with a belt, which left tyruises and other marks all over her back. 
^This w£ts not the first time I had abused her, but it has been the 
last. \/ 

Lisa ftas gotten tired of being hurt, and she was afraid I may kill 
her if I wouldn't stop. She reported me to her school counselor. The 
counselor then reported to the welfare office, and they called t the 
police. T.was arrested and directed to go to therapy, to the parent- 
ing clas£, and tp Parents Anonymous. 

Since fay Qdfttinuous involvement in Parents jfcnonymous, I feel 
it hafc b^en very significant in my rehabilitation and in my not 
abusing Lisa since. Lisa will tell you how PA has affected her as an 
abused child and now how it is helping-her as a mother. 

Mr. MUrphy. Thank you, Mr. Hutchison. /; * 
m [ThepT^pared statements Noah Hutchison follows:] , , , 

Prepared Statement op Noah Hutchison 

I am here as* a reformed child abuser, a concerned father and now grandfather 
and volunter Parents Anonymous member* 

In October of 19^6, l abused my daughter, Lisa, by whipping her with a belt which' 
left bruises, and m£rks all over her back. This was not theTSrst time I had abused 
"*her,J}ut it has been the last. , m+y* 

Lisa *got- tired of being hurt, and^he-wa*^raidXn55r^ kHl nVr if I was no_t_ 
stopped She reported me to, her school counsejor. The counselor then reported it to 
the Welfare office and tfrey<JaUed the police. ' - 

I was arrested; directed to therapy; to- parenting xlass, and to Parents Anonymous. 
My involvement -in PA has been very significant, in my rehabilitation. 

STATEMENT QF LISA HUTCHISON NECAISE 
Mr. Murphy. Xisa, j/ou may proceed. 

Mrs. Necaise. My name is Lisa Neceuse. . ' > 



v Mr, Murphy. Do you want to pull the' microphone closer to you, 
Lisa? » * 

Mrs-NECAiSB.' Excuse me, I am a little nervous. 

Mr. Murphy. You donft have mike fright, do you? 

Mrs. Necaise. M^n^me is Lisa Necaise, and! want to thank you 
for letting me be lere today and tell you iay testimony of what 
happened to me before and after PA. 

Well, I lived \h/$ home for 14 years where I was physically 
abused— me and my family— and in October 1978 my father beat 
me with a belt On my back and left severe bruises. And so the next 
day I went to* 'school and told the public school counselor what 
happened, and Showed them my back and said I needed help. She 
contacted the -Welfare which contacted the police, and from there * 
they' arrested ixiy?$th$n 

So from thafpoint 6n I hated my father. I didn't want to see'him 
any more/ancM (Jidn't Warjt'to hear frorrl him or nothing. 

So they ?told l*im to move out*gf the house, and he left*and I 
stayed at hrime; Arid abou| 1 weePlater he started going to PA, so 
I figured, well, ^ou know^he is trying to get help, you know, so I 
tried to help a iittle bit, too. So* — 

< Mr". MuRPHY.'Pon't be nabobs. ' 

Mrs. Necaise. After that, we went' to -a court hearing, and they 
asked me if I would rather— they gave me my choice, either to go 

.into a'foster home or live at home, so I told them I would try to go 
home because I knew my father was trying to get help and knew 
that he careil for k me. So we tried^ it, and I noticed he was really 
changing, and. that he really started to understand what I was 
feeling. % % 

So after awhile, he started going, «and he completed the group, 
and* he is still going. And he 'became the instructor up -there, so I 
figured whjle he was getting help, I wanted to start 3 teen group 
myself, me and my friends. So we started one about January 17, 
1979, I think, 'and we had about six or seven, mostly girls, that 
came once a week and sat there and talked about our families, our 

Eroblems^and things like. that'. And ever since then I really learned 
qw to cope with my problems, and I can sit downuand 1 can talk 
with my father, where before I couldn't; I w§s s^xed to death of ' 
him. • , * \ ' * A, - 

So I have a" little boy now and I am married, and I am still going 
to the group ^and the group is teaching me to avoid like what my 
father did to keep me from f hurting my child. And it h&s really* 
helped lpe a lot. « 
• If you cut tHe funding; how can other teenagers find out if there 
is help, while all? they have to do is ask for it? And it 'is there for 
% them if they need it So if it wasn't for PA, I don't know where my 
life would be today. So tfrank you. *. 
[The'prepared statement of Lisa Hutchison Necaise follows:] 

J ' "** , v Prepared Statement of Lisa Hutchison Necaise 

I lived in a .home where physical abuse was .common for me until {he age of 14. 
Mv father had usejjAhysical force td punish me my entire life until October of 1978 
when I finally- wem to school authorities with bruises on my back, kidney area, 
buttocks and legs. Ih October of 1978 I was beaten by my father because he became 
angry at me for being reported for smoking by a friend's father. I was beate/i with a 
belt across the back Jgitil I was bruised up and down my back. I was scared and 
very disturbed. I hat^Jm^ father at the. time fordoing this to me. I felt that the 



only peopfe I could speak to were my friends who told me to go to the school 
counselor I also was very angry at my mother for not having stoppjdmy father 
from beating me in times past I just wanted tp get some help fdr^irfe ari<Trfty sister 
before something really serious happened. My counselor called the Welfare and they 
got ahold of the police. From there they arrested my father. At this point I hated 
him I wanted my mother to divorce my father and iiiever wanted to see him again. 
In fact, I was so angry at him I just wanted him put in jail. After about 2 months, 
during which time my father was in counseling, and PA. I began to realize that he 
was changing I no longer wanted him to leave or go to jail, but I realized that he 
was getting all the help I had come to a point that / could confront him with this. 
This, was about January 1979 and aboijt the time he was going to Famijy Court. My 
father suggested that I start a Parents Anonvmous Teen Group for myself and any 
"of m> friends who wanted to join me I did this and we started a group on January 
17th, 1979 After being in the group for awhile, I found that I was able to talk with 
my parents and most importantly, my family was doing things together more, we 
were talking together without fighting. 

Before I went to the Teen Group f was very frustrated at myself and everybody 
else I found myself to often times being depressed and had considered suicide after 
the October 1978 incident Since being in the Group, I have learned how to solve my 
problems Without getting upset or depressed I can talk to my family and really 
enjoy myself. Now that I have a child I understand even more how the things 
taught in the Teeff Group have helped me a lot, I've learned how to control my 
feelings toward my child 1 feel that the Parents Anonymous Teen Group has helped 
me avoid acting the way mv father did. I came forward and told my story on 
National Television to let other teenagers know that there is help out there and 
that all you have to do it ask for it. ^ 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Miller? - N * < 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Lisa, you started participating in the teen group along with other 

young wbmen who had been abused? Correct? 

[Mrs. Necaise nodding head.] - 

Mr. Miller. How many of those young women were still living at 
home as a result of that group, doyou know? 
Mrs. Necaise. They were all living at Ijpme. 
Mr. Filler. They were all living at home? 
Mrs. Necaise. Yes. 

Mr. Miller Mr. Hutchison, your involvement in Parents Anony- 
mous,- has that given to you a choice or an alternative to being 
incarcerated? • * • 

Mr,' Hutchison. Yes, it was given to me as a choice. I was 
ordered under the attempt for 6 months. I have now been in the 
group for a little over 2 years and have \>een a chairperson of the 
group! and counsellor for about that, 2 years. 
Mr. Miller. If you had not joined Parents Anonymous, would 

you have been in jail?. — -~~ 

MrJHt£TCHis<iN^^ 2 years in Federal* prison, 

tea-dishonorable discharge from the Aif Force. " 
Mr, Miller. Y6u have been able to keep your employment? 
Mf. Hutchison. Yes sir. 
Mx>. Miller. In the group which you lead, which is composed of 
parents who have abused another member of the family, how many 
• of thpse families are&tf 11 together^ ^ 

Mr.. Hutchison. 8tf/£Very one that is in the group now. Out of a ' 
total of six 'members oKsix families, there has been four of them 
who have had their 'children 1 placed in foster homes, but the chil- 
dren have now been placed t^ack with them. 
Mr. Miller. With the family? 

Mr. HUTCHISON. Yes sir. Ah4 this has all occurred within the 
past 6 months. 
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^ * * 

Mr. Miller. In the teenage group, Lisa, is that a similar pattern,' 
that perhaps the vourfg women were taken away from the family 
for a short period of time and then returned to the fantfly after 
counseling started on both sides; or did they stay in the family? 

Mrs.,NECAiSE. They stayed in the family. 

Mr. Miller. What was the situation* with the mothers in the$f 
family? Did they remain there, or have they left; do you know— in 
most of the families you encountered? 

Mr. Hutchison. Sir, they have all remainciflr 

Mr. Miller. They have all remained? 

Mr. Hutchison: Yes, sir. , * « 

Mr. Miller. Is t^at so in your^group, also? 

Mrs. Necai^e. Yes, sir. ' 7 

Mi*. Miller. Thank you very miym. Again, I just think that the 
record is sofclear with this organization-- and with similar .organi- 
zations — that at a time when families are splitting apart at the 
center all oyer the country you are able to take families with this 
serious problem of physical abuse and sexual abuse of one another, 
and with some help you are able to allow the family to come back 
together and to live together and to start over. We have seen this 
time and^Cime again. 

If any of you have visited these programs, a rather remarkable 
effort is taking place in terms of allowing people to put their lives 
bafck together over a long period of timfe. \ 

Thank you very much, Lisa, and Mr. Hutchison, for coming hereV 

Mr. Hutchison. Thank you. — , f . 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Erdahl. * 2 

Mr. .Erdahl: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hutchison, you have come out of a military background and 
apparently have had dealings with others in the military. Do you 
think that the stresses' there and the separations, and some of the ' 
* things that come out of the military, peVhaps cause a greater 
problem within that group than inthe civilian population? 
. Mr. Hutchison. Sir, the only thing I have to bape my opinion on 
is watching the local news programs, and the local news programs 
are showing as much child abuse in the civilian community as 
there, is in the military service. 

Mr. Erdahl. All right; I will ask you this, if you care to respond 
to iL As you. listened tS.the testimony or Mrs. Landsdown saying it. 
is something of a pattern that goes through Jthe generations— again 
I ddn't expect an answer— is this a situation where this is some- 
thing you experienced as a child where the lady before you said it 
went back a second generation that she knew pf? I 

Mr. Hutchison. Sir, I can remember back to my Own father, that 
if we didn't do what he wanted, I remember being whipped with,a 
rope, with a hand saw, pr a clipboard. This included belts and this 
type oNtuff. He is the one that taught me how to be a parent. 
That is tfiNanly thing I knew to go on until I got into rarents 
"\-Ajionymous and was a parent in class 'and found there were other 
ways of dealing with children thatardid not require me to use 
physical abuse on them. 

Mr. Erdahl. If I could follow UR.on that question, Lisa, you said 
you have a little boy and— obviously I don't want to put words in 
your moqth— you want to see that he has a secure home, love, and 
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all the rest- Do you feel the teen group you were affiliated with, or 
the fact that your father sottghtThelp from Parents Ahonymous, 
enables you to^copperate better with some of * the. stresses tfrat 
sometimes, parents experience "that come to every parent at one 
time or another? 
Mrs. Necaise. Yes. • v \ <> 

Mr. Erdahl; You feel that is helpful? % 
Mrs. Necaise. Yes. 

Mr. Erda^L Thank you % J have no other questions,, Mr. Cjpdff^ 
man, except to thknk the witnesses for coming before us<^which\ 
takes cou^fce to come before us and before the cameras. As Mr. ^ 
Miller said? we need your help. , * 

Mr. Murphy. I fc*ye one final question. How many years did the 
abuse go on? Ho flM toy years did your father abuse you? 
- Mrs. Necaise. flpen. Fourteen years. > 
Mr. Murphy." /Plrag as^ou remember? 
M*s. Necaise-' Yes. 

Mr- Mijrphy. How do you feel about him today? 
Mrs. Necaise, I love him to death. * - 

Mr. Murphy. You love him to death? All right. Thank you very 
much. You both have a great-^feal of courage to help us by testify- 
ing. 

Mr. Hutchison. Thank you, sir. • , 

Mr. Murphy. All right, we have a second panelrElizabeth Elmer, 
Ann Wolbert Burgess, James T. Kent, and .Howard Dayi,dson., For 
those of you who have statements, al\ of those statements are being 
made a part of the recor,d and .will be included in tbto. If you could 
therefore summarize the comments you have so numbers may ask 
questions, I think it will be more helpful. Which one of you would 
like to proceed first? 1 ' ; 4 

Ms. Elmer, would yoti like to proceed. . 

« 

S?ATEMfiNT OF ELIZABETH ELMER, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING, PARENTAL STHESS CENTER,$PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Ms. Elmer. Thank you. f 

My namp is Elizabeth Elmer and I am director of research and 
training at th^ Parental Stress Center in Pittsbuighf Pat In addi- 
ction I nave an academic titleT associate professor of child psychia- 
try^ social work, School' of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh; and I 
am on the executive board of the National Committee for Preven- 
tion of Child Abuse, a private voluntary organization. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before this committee on 
behalf of the reauthorization of the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect. My testimony will be divided itfto three' parts: 
\One,._the gravity of the still unsolved problems related to child • 
abiteMuidj^glect;' ^ 

Two, soixurw the effects of the National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect; an^ ' 

Three, the probable resuks of turning back to the 'States all 
responsibility for this national shame, child abuse and neglect. 1 

Unlike Mr. Lieber, I do feel that research is urgent, and contin- 
ued research in this whole problem 'is impprtant because of the 
unsolved problems. , , 
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> I wQuldlike 'to mention that sSout 1 year ago in our Parental 
Stress Center, which takes in infants from about 2 weeks of age to 
around 1 year who are abused or high risk for abuse, we had a 
little girl who was in our program for several months and was 
returned .home with* our consent, entered our day care with 'the 
family, seemed to be doing very well, left one night with *her $ 
mother, ^yho also whs t doing well, was admitted to a local hospital 
on Sunday night with a severe beating and died that night 

This represents, outside of the terrible thing of having a child die 
like this, the problem that it illustrates of how does one tell when a 
child is safe to return to an abusive family? We don't know about 
that yet. 

A second question is, why is the success rate countrywide pnly 
about 50 percent for the treatment of abusive parents? 

A third questipn concerns the children. How does one overcome • 
the effects of abuse on the child? It is vpry doubtful in my mind 
that any of these questions would be answered if the National 
Center funds were included in a block' grant ^that the State would 
administer. * 4 

I "jLnld ^lift itQ proceed to#some of the effects of the National 
CpUferTTo understand What, Ras happened; I think one has to go 
Hack to, the period around I960 or so. .# 

I was ih the business ajL that time. I was making studies of child 
abuse, and there was a greiat flurry of excitement when Henry- 
Kempe wrote his article" concerning "The Battered Child Syn- 
drome." This was a phrase that caught the attention of the public 
and focused the attention, 6n abuse and neglect v 

The Children's Bureau dx;ev£ up model legislation for the manda- 
tory reporting of abused chjfafen,, and all the States jumped on this 
very quickly, so that by 1$#7\ every State haa some kind of law 
concerning the reporting c)f'ibused children/ However, nothing 
went with the legifflation. There was no money to improve the 
training of the workers, there was no mpney to expand the 
number of workers* There was no mcmey to think of other kinds of 
programs, so that for a long while' the doldrums we^vfrhat you 
saw. There was no money, no interest, no anything until the Na- 
tional-Center came into the picture. / 
. At that time from my vantage point I wotild sayThat Jbe results 
were electric. There began'to be all kinds[of new ideas and new 
prpgrams. The, training of workers was stimulated, ^nd, further- 
more, the National Center stimulated private groups to do things. 

For example, the American Humane Association has had 
statewide programs to train protective service workers in many of 
the t Stages, and I think this would not have happened without the 
stimulation of the Center. 

The Urban Rural Service Administration has also* developed 
training programs for different professions. 

I should speak a little bit about the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Child Abuse, of which I am a member and an officer, 
r Without the stimulation of the Center this would not have started. 

Like Mr. Lieber's group, Parents Anpnymous, this organization 
also has State cjfapters which carry out preventive projects, arid I 
Njtjjink what you see is the Federal and the private sector coming 
together in a very productive way so that the amount of money 
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invested has multiplied many"T*m£s over jn its effect on the fami- 
lies. * ^^^^ . - \T 

There are a couple of other things. We ddiaiQw by means of oih- 
research that children do not necessarily improv^-^ctjen the par- 
ents are treated, even though the parents may improv^Ghildren 
apparently need special measures of their own. . : ^^V-^ 

The second fact that we know is that the treatment of abusers is 
extremely difficult and very often, is not successful. So that I think 
we .have to go to the whole idea of prevention, and* that is whefre 
the National Center is going. Based upon the knowledge that has 
been accumulated over the last few years, there* is quite a bit 
known about cpsis periods during life when a little help means a 
-great deal to parents. - > 

.Ojie of these crisis periods is the birth of a baby. I think Mrs. 
Landsdown's testimony demonstrates for one thing that the birth 
of a baby, and repealed births over a short period of time, can be 
extremely stressful, so that many programs are beginning to fit 
into place around the birth of a baby. 

Now, I think that is only one example, but I do think that if the 
program were to be swallowed up in the State program, there 
would be very little prevention. The whole impetus toward elimi- 
nating— and that is what we want to do: Eliminate—child abuse 
would be dissipated or diluted, and I have tio reason to believe the* 
States would be any more generSus to children *now than they were 
15 years ago when obviously there was not much*happening about 
abuse. o , 

j I think the" other thing that we have to think about is that 
/among the millions of abused childreif\vhd will suffer "along when 
th£y are little, when they get to be adolescent or a little older, 
their pent-up anger is going to, break forth, and we are going to see 
a lot more of the crime and delinquency that we now rear a great 
deal. * 

So I would urgently request that we keep the Center as it is— if 
necessary, reduce the money, but I hope^by not too much. Thank 
.you. * 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Thank you. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Elizabeth Elmer follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Elizabeth Elmer, Director, Research and Training, 
Parental Stress Center, Ptttsburgh, Pa* * 

-* " " ' ' 

Uty- naa* i» Elizabeth Elmer and I am Director of Research and 
training at the Parental Stress Center in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
In addition I have an academic title, Associate Professor of 
Child Psychiatry {Social Work) , School of Medicine* University 
of Pittsburgh) and I "am on the Executive 1 Board of the National 
Committee for Prevention of ChiX& Abuse, a private voluntary 
- organization* ~' ' 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before this 
committee on behalf of the re-authorization of the" National Center 
on Child Abuse and .Neglect. My testimony will be divided into ^ 
fehree parts i 1) the gravity of the still unsolved problems 
related to child abuse and neglect; '2) some of the* effects of the 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect; and 3) the probable 
results of turning back to the states all responsibility for this 
national shame, child abuse and neglect, 

1) UNSOLVED PROBLEMS ' 

The ^ford "is- going around that it makes sense to disband 
the National fcenter and leave the responsibility 'for abuse and 
neglect to the individual states because, it is said, most of - 
the problems, have been solved and the only job now is to carry 
on what has already been started. To jtoe, this is a "misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. I would like to tell^you about Brenda, age 
3 months, who was admitte* last year to btix small -residential 
program for abuaeg infants, the Parental Stress Center. When 
Brenda came to the attention of the child protective l*eryice, # 
•he had several facial bruises that were thought to be the - 
result of assault by her caretakers. \ \ 

* The goal of the Parental -Stress Center is to* protect the 
* infant while encouraging the parent to visit daily and take care 
of the child. Staff of .the Stress Center provide a range of 
ttrvJtces to parents and also fcelp parents understand the child s 
needs* The opportunity to observe many repeated mother-baby 
£ interactions gives our staff an excellent method of assessing 
what is going on in the family in relation to the, baby. 

Brenda' s mother came* regularly^ to the Center and tried her 
best to learn about the baby's responses. She had the opportunity 
to feed', play with, bathe the baby r -all the things that most 
mothers take for granted. ^ \ 

The father appeared only sporadically. However, he did not 
oppose the treatment plan, an£ he was at least moderately sup-^ 
portive of his wife. * * . 

\ 9 

At the end of approximately three months, the Parental 
Stress Center staff, following* consultation with experts in „ 
child psychiatry and psychology, recommended to the court that 
the child return home and that the family, along with Brenda, . 
r be encouraged to attend our day care program. The court followed 
these recommendations and the family did indeed begin attending 
our day cars 1 program. Although progress, was slow at first, 
■ within a few weeks we saw steady improvement. In particular 
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Br end* became more responsive, began to babble more and to 
respond to the people around her. The , mother had also begun to 
blossom a bit: she was more relaxed with staff and gave evidence 
of increasing enjoyment of Brenda. The staff felt mist eviaenc * 
encouraged about the growing improvements and congratulated 
themselves on a job wall done. \ 

One. Friday" evening about two months after starting the dav * < 
care program, Brenda and her mother left for home after an 
- especially pleasant day. The next Monday morning we had a call * 
from one of our local hospitals. Brenda had been brought to the 
hospital around eight o'clock on Sunday evening, she had been 
grievously beaten and had suffered various fractures? damagl ?o 
her liver and spleen, an$ possibly a retinal hemorrage. She died 
around ten o'clock the same evening. The authorities judged that 

- - * Brenda 'a case illustrates some of" the very serious unsolved - 
problems that must be tackled: When is it possible to recite an 
abused child with the family without ru^in^Se risk of further v 
injury or death? Why is the couritry-wi§e success rate of Sat- 

IT* SiJ 50%? t Jl ere £aniUe8 ^ simply cannot be treated 

by methods currently known to the field? 

Other questions concern the outcome for abused children: 
Can the effects of; abuse be overcome, i.e. will abused children 
l 6 h. L . T' ^ forTQ 8 table^relationships, to 'hold rewarding 
jobs, to attain ordinary satisfactions in life? Will they become 
abusive parents? What kind of community supports can be DGCOmo 
instituted to supplement a child's tie to fragile parents? - 
• Surely, we have not solved most of the major problems related 
to this phenomenon of present-day society. It seems to me that 
leadership on the federal level is crucfal if we are to tackle 
some of these tortuous dilemmas. 1* t*c*xe 

/ 1 V. - < 

2) EFFECTS OP THE NAflORAL CENTER ON CHILD ABUSE A2JD NEGLECT 

« to gauge the importance of the National Center, a look back- 
wards is'in order. My f^rst work in child abuse be^an iiTthe 
late 1950 rs. At that time there were no mandatory reporting 
laws, no National Center, no public child protective servicer, 
at least in Allegheny county. Professionals^refused to believe* 
that parents actually would assault their own offspring. 
Instead, children's injuries were attributed to exotic diseases 
°fi * ra ? ile bones. Eventually,* Dr. Henry Kempe and colleagues' 
•Jifv tJ } e emotions of the public by describing "the battered 
child syndrome." ^e Children's Bureau soon drew up model 
l«Wjation requiring reporting of suspected abuse. The states 
f ap ^^ up the banner and passed mandatory reporting laws. * 

By 1967 all had jumped on the band wagpn: ' abuse was supposed to 

52 £ u ^y r ? p ? rtcd in everv jurisdiction, 'and many thought the 
problem had been conquered. 



However, to accompany the mandatory reports there was no 
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provi«io2Hfco* theptraining/of staff or ;f or additional services • 
, Altbouglr we had*aUray of accumulating cases/ we" had nb Resources 
for then' beyond what had r existed^ for some years. For some 
individuals and jgtoups this was an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs but ^ we muddled along without much improvement in 'training, 
services, re sear cK, or knowledge. * 

*" * ' * i ** * 

- - It was- not Ufltil 1974 that the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act (Pk £93-247) passed the Congress. The effects of *. 
federal leadership were almost electric. There was encouragement 
to gather fata concerning incidence, tfr ferret out the character- 
istics of abusive parents, to assess the effects of abuse on 

f" Idren. Hew concepts emerged, • for example the use of the 
aprofessional as a needed support for abusive parentsand the 
er disciplinary method of assessment and treatment. ,?ne rights 
children with respect to the rights of parents began to be an 
« r ortant subject of debate amp,ng! legal and, philosophical circles, 
to say nothrng of social agencies. t , - •<* ^ 

One of 'the most salutary results of having., a National Center" 
focused on abuse and neglect has ]?een the effect on protective 
services. Certainly, protective services are a long way from 
having enough fully Iqualified staff to meet the incessant demands 
Upon them. Nevertheless/ the public has begun to realize that 
society 'requires proactive- workers to make life, and death 
decisions^ yet provides them with the most wretched kind of 
training. With, the Readership- of 4 the* National Center, we have 
seen a wide development of training programs for protective 
service workers. For example, "the Children's Division of the 
American Humane has conducted a number of intensive state-wide 
training programs, Other groups such a& URSA (The Urban Rural 
Service Administration) f have developed training curricula divided 
into modules specifically geared to various professions, 1 
including protective services .workers. In our own Parental 
Stress Center, we developed, implemented, and evaluated a train- 
ing program for all the public health nurses in the statq of 
Pennsylvania I <* • 

The mere -existence of a federal program has been tremendously, 
important to -the private sector with respect to child abuse and 
neglect. The National Committee' for Prevention of Child Abuse is 
a private volunteer organization which, until recently, had 
almost no federal money. -However, the interest and stimulation 
provided by the federal program encouraged the formation of the 
-KatJLonaji- Committee; this led to the development of 18 * state 
chapters^ all active in various phases ^of preventive activities^ 
Another volunteer program, Parents Anonymous,* has proven a most 
valuable .source of help to parents* Thus the public program has 
had? a direct effect on private volunteer organizations wh^ch can 
function in ways not t available to federal agencies. It can be 
truly stated that the National Center is the catalyst for a 
variety of activities, bearing on ^he. problem of child abuse. 
These include development: and demonstration programs, research 
efforts, voluntary preventive efforts, etc. 



The National Center provides a focus for the exchange of 
information and new techniques through a series of Regional 
Resource Centers plus the Washington Clearinghouse. The 
Rational Center has had an unswerving goal to disseminate 
information as fast as possible* 

The rapid dissemination and exchange of data has established 
some facts which are generally accepted among the professional 
community concerned with abuse.* Two such facts are important 
for legislators concerned with re-authorization of 'the National 
Center? - * 
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1) ^ Children do not improve, simply bepause their parents 
improve by means of treatment , whether treatment be 
counseling , advocacy, group work, etc. , 

2) The treatment of abusers is extremely difficult; 
some families will never be able to raise children 
8uccess*41y.__(As. previously noted, the Improvement 
rate among a wide variety of agencies treating ' 
child abuse, is only about fiftyj^ercent.) 

Ibis lights up in huge letters the idea that prevention of 
-Id abuse is vitally important. Here again the National Center 
. ha^been.in^J^e^/pjefrpjit^^^reventive projects have been on- 
their priority list for at least two years; additional projects 
are due to be funded in the near future, provided appropriations 
are available. The National Renter has thus shown the ability 
♦ to act on new knowledge as it becomes available, promoting and* 
facilitating worthwhile prevention efforts, * 

3) PROBABLE RESULTS OF RETURNING CHILD ABUSE ACTIVITIES TO THE 
STATE » . i 

Should the National Center b£ dismantled and its functions 
turned over to the states, there is almost no likelihood that 

-Pr.«yfiOtjj^j?raJects would. continue, to.be funded, Reca-11- the : 

-doldrums that existed between 1967, the date when all states had 
acquirecPmandatory reporting laws, and 1974 r the date of passage 
of PL 93-247. There is little reason to believe that the states 
would be more generous now to abused children andiabusive 
families than they were twelve or fifteen years ago when they 
•had. cans iderably: .-more money.*.* X. would anticipate thafc-sfcatea— — 
would again be overwhelmed with the volume of sheer investigation. 
The wheels would turn, the cases would be poured in and poured 
out, there would be little gain of knowledge and practically no 
research. It would-be truly shameful to throw away, the progress 
already made by eliminating one of the principal factors in that 
progress. 



♦Appended to this document is a list of facts pertaining to 
child abuse and neglect, developed by J. Garbarino, Ph.D. 
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One last .word. The national Center on Child Abuse and. 
Keglect is a very small program with a staff numbering nofcuoore 
ftnan a couple, of dozen. It is not a service-oriented program 
.that is taking on the normal functions of state and local , 
agencies? instead the Center should be seen as a facilitator. 

♦ 'Its function is to spotlight problems, to stimulate % and 
coordinate efforts to solve those problems, and to support the 
development of services by other public and private groups, 

Without such leadership, millions of abused children will r 
suffer in silent desperation until they reach young adulthood, 
xtfthat point, thousands will begin to vent their, pen^-up anger 

* in the form of delinquent and criminal behavior.' You,?arid 1 will 

bolt bur doors and shiver iiT our" houses. And so 1 say to you* ladies and 
gentlemen, that government must not battle the economy by ' 
diminishing its resources for children. 

«- i 
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<* ' , * 

"What W« Khoifeaoout Child HaUreetient'f ' 

- • . n p , , : ' . ' • * . 

Vbat have we learned about Slid maltreatment? A survey oT fourteen 

... * W • y 

nationally recognized experts* (nost of whoa hare conducted original researclr 

^on the topic) revealed that we are making some progress^ but that major 

< ^ueetions resjplfl»isunswe v red. ^Ihe studies of child maltreatment now number in 

the hundreds, and thjgspeci'fic findings in the thousands. But^the maker' of \) 

established general "facta* remains small. The panel of experts suggest 'the 

• » * 
following as facts established by research evidence. 

• Huc^^oftbe confusion and uncertainty 'studying ,^Sfci slating .against; 

treating, and preventing child maltreatment .derives from the variety 

and lack of precision in the definitions, used in* research, policy, lav 
.as ^ 

and practice* Thus, for example, estimates of the Incidence of child. 

maltreatment range from' the tens of thousands if only life? threatening 1 

0 assault and total* failure to offer care are used as criteria, to the , $ * 
. ♦ C 1 • J 

* * millions 'if we define maltreatment as any form of damaging treatment >' - 

t s ' ♦ ' r ° , • - ^ 

V (•Botional, sexual , educational or physical). Also, preliminary studies. 

*K. " * * * ' 

. [ of adolescent victim* of maltreatment (approximately* 25" percent of the * 

" * . *» 

f - ,J -total number of reported cases) suggest the causes, correlates and « x * , 

- m % 

conaaquencea probably are somewhat different fremjjajiea' involving „ *• 

- ' " '-y's ■ \ - ;v 

'Even given the problem of definition, however, we do know something about * 
( q*. the factors .'that contribute to child maltreatment* „ * 

: 

p \ *J*7 Belsky (Pennsylvania State university), Robert Burgess (Pennsylvania 

State University), Anne-Cbhn (National Committee for the Prevention of Child 
*. ^use), Elizabeth *Klmet (Parental Stress Center),- "Robert PiMadaft) (frlqride 

« Mental Health- Institute)", James Carbarlno (Pennsylvania Sute university), \ ' 
lichard GeHas (university of Rhode Island), lay Heifer (Michigan State univer- 
sity), toy Herrenkohl (tehigh university) ; James Kent (The Children* s Institute), 
* Michael Lauderdale (The- University of Texas), -Harold )iartto (University of 0 
' Colorado Health Sciences Center), Hi Xewbergef (The Children's ^Eoepltal Medi* 
cal Center), and Michael VeW (Stanford university Lew School). •James (fcifcirino 
served aa coordinator attd is responsible for the text of thU statement, \ * 

' " " r' • O 
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• Low income and other aspects of social stress are associated wit 

'* _ -~ ' „ > 

higher rates of child maltreatment. 'This relationship appears stronger 

with respect to infants and young children than with adolescents. 

•e Some cultures, societies » and communities have more child maltreatment\ 

than others. Economic pressure, values concerjaing the rolff of the 

child in J&t family, attitudes about the use of physical punishment, 

asft thsf degree of social support for parents sees to account* for these 

trencea* f 




v. 

Isolation is associated with a greater likelihood of child mal- 



Personal characteristics of parents (e.g., untimely childb caring, 

physical Illness and poor ab^Lty to empathize) and children (e.g., 

* * m ' 
everslve crying and unresponsiveness) can substantially increase the 

^ likelihood of child maltreatment, particularly when social stress and 

social isolation characterize the family. * 

e A history of maltreatment In t&e parent's background increases the 

likelihood of child maltreatment, as does the contemporary presence of 

inter-spousal violence. 

e Families involved in child maltreatment tend to exhibit a pattern of , 

' day* to-day interaction characferlred by^st* level of social exchange, 

low responsiveness to positive behavior and high reSponslvenesa to 

negative behav^orr * ' 

* , e Poor general coping skills and parenting skills (oeyond those directly - 

Involved in discipline) play a significant role in 'child! maltreatment. 

' ' * . * 

• Mental illness plays a very small overall role in child. maltreatment* 
Based on analyses of community responses to child maltreatment, we know 
that} ' 
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• It is' very difficult If not impossible to^identify reliably, before the 
feet, fertile* that wJOl* m£s treat their children. Predicting the degree 
of risk is possible, however, based on the known correlates of maltreat- 
. sent. 

e Most community responses to specific cases of maltreatment have been 
Ineffective: 

• To reduce risks to the youngster, protective ''services should 
hold as their foreaoost goal an adequate permanent family place- 
ment for the child. This means^^fceventing removal, if possible, 
by offering supportive aid therapeutic Services to the faaily 
sufficient to protect the. child and tteprove family functioning/ 
If removal is necessary, a realistic" decision should be reached 
quickly regarding permanent placement of 4 the child. If the goal is 

* returning the chil^d to the family, then the family should remain 
ix\ contact with the child in foster care, and rehabilitative ' 
services should be offered". If the child is jto be permanently 
separated from the family, the child should be placed in a new 
peraaoent' home as soon as possible* 

• Conventional casework approachea typically result in a 50 percent 

recidivism rate (at best). Some innovative and resource laden 

r % ■* 

programs report very low recidivism rates, with selected clientele, 

however. 

• Interdisciplinary teams for case management and development of 
comsunity services are beat. ?araprofesslonal and volunteer' 
ataff can'proyiie effective social support and concrete aid in > 
meeting' day- to-day problems. Comprehensive implementation p^f 
high quality programs * dependent upon heavy Involvement of. 



' prof essional staff" exceed* current and projected levels of 'fiscal 
resource* devoted to .protective service*. Using pa repr of essional* 
•end volunteers J^hL&dy cost effective under aojt circumstance*. 

• nearly all current treatment adaresses^psrents. Exclusive treat- 
ment of 'patents doe's not ( appear to reverse damage to children. 
Children generally receive no treatment «t all, end nay even, bs ~" t 
named by outside * intervention that places them in foster care 
or institutional care 'that is often traumatic In its own righ,t. 

Even if the initial .placement is benign v . the risk ol repeated 

« f r - 

placements is high and a natter of great concern. The issues 9 in- 

valve d in serving- adolescent vie tins differ somewhat fro* those 

.'. involved^ in serving the needs* of children » y absolving custddy 

.'-issued and dealing with negative behavior, appear to be greater 

j>roftea* with adolescents. 
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• Prevention remains largely unexploreiPnut preliminary results 

> document its potency and cost,-*ffect£veness (e.g., family -centered * 

fc chi^dbirth). t " " . / 

Ve "know that child nal treatment and the family environments, associated with 
% ' * * 

it pose i clear and present developaental danger' to the children Involve^. 

• Specific sett* of maltreatment produce scute and chronic medical problems 

t * * ^ ' •«".,.. 

that impair growth^end"^d\velopaent. * * a . 

• Even if specific acts p( abuse a^e not present', growing up In a family 

. * * ' t • i - ■ - . v "? ♦ 

' at high risk for maltreatment is associated: with developmental damage.- , 

* , fr » *?, ** « 

• Children who experience maltreatment may be* at substantially Increased 
risk for later delinquency* .ps^chiatric^isordera, school^ failure, aelf- 
destructive behavior, dbmeatlc violence and\sexual dysfunction, depending 

v upon the' nature, 'age of ^e-neat,, duration and .family climate of the . 
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atltrtatatae. Existing reeearch ' doe* not IncXude sufficient large 
v ecale, longitudinal «ad wtU-coiftroUed atudiee to permit * definitive 
conclusion about the preclae effect* of aal treatment, however. 

In short, ve know that ve ere feeing a complex jfrobXea jthat requirfa a 
vide range of etrategiej" an^ techniq^ea In the sreee ofresearch, public" 
poXicy and adc/al aervicea. Ho aiipXe anaXyaia or reaponae la aufficient. 



' v * * James Garbarino, Ph.D. 

Mr. Murphy. The next witness op "the panel is Dr. Ann Bui^ess. 

STATEMENT OF ANN WOLBERT BURGESS, PROFESSO& AND DI- 
RECTOR, NURSING RESEARCH, BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

\ OF NURSING t 

k \ * 

Ms. Burgess. I am Ann ^urgess. I am director of nursing re- 
search and dean, ad interim at Boston University School of Nurs- 
ing, I very much appreciate being invited to present testimony for 
* the' following reasons: 

First, the after effects of child abuse and neglect trauma general- 
ly create more complex problems as the child develops into vbung 
adulthood. 

Second, the clinical data ihat we have been gathering over an 8- 
- ye&r period in Boston is pointing to the fact that sexual victimiza- 
tion indicates the potential that former victims will become aggres- 
sors and/or victimizers themselves as adults without intervention, 
' Third, that violence is a mcgor public health problem in society 
and we should pay careful attention 'to that - 
I My work in sexual abuse of chiltfren is 'a second forum to what 

we have heard presented today, and I would like to address the use 
. ' of children in pornography as a study area of a grant funded by 
the Natiohal Center. We have noted in Boston that children— and I 
am talking ^bout preadolescent children— have been used in child 

* sex rings, ngt by family members but by people very well known to 
the children and .known to the family, people who stand in a power 

f position over the ctfifd. We would argue that this is an equally 

• important area to be concerned about , K 

We have defined a child sex ring as. referring to a situation in 
which at least one offender is simultaneously involved with several 
victims, all of whom are aware of each other's participation. In 
some sit^tyms the offender acts alone in regard to the children; in 
other cases you may have two adults involved. They will be in- 
volved not with each other, but parallel with the children. In still 
other cases we see a very well structured organization that has 
been formed involving the recruitment of children^ the production 
of pornography, the delivery of direct sexual services, and the 
establishment of an extensive network of customers. 

o . A *v 
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These various types o£ child sex rings may, depending on various 
factors;, constitute different stages in the evolution* of an organized 
or syrffiicated child' prostitution .ring, or they may remain only a „ 
loosely formed association. / ' - , 

f-wojild like to give tlie six areas trot we are studying m the 
project i atod-then ? »5how"'you some of the material that we have in 
part of our research. The six areas^that We are' primarily interested „. 
in through this research grant from the National Center are: 

Whq t a re the profile cha racteristic s of the children, consumers, - 
and the perpetrators in child pohiogrSpKy? ; ; 

Second, what are the similarities &nd differences of organization 
an3 Operation in the child pornography, industry, and how do they 
get developed, implemented, and discovered? What are the levels of 
child and youth sex rings? • 
Third, what are the linkages between these levels of .sex rings? 
Fourth, what is the relationsfcu> <£-cfiild pornography to other 
social problems such as substance abuse) violence, running away, 
juvenile delinquency, and other forms of ^Mid-maltreatment? 

Fifth, what is the victimization history jof the children who are 
used in this manne'r? *~ . 

Sixth, what is the background pro<jl&\on the children used in 
pornography? , _ ? 

Now, to show you how important we believe it is for the Center 
. to £e taking a leading role iji this, the way that this project is set ^ 
up is to involve all Federal agencies that have some linking-in with 
this prpbleo*. ^That would involve Customs, Postal, and the FBI, 
because many of $hese? rings cross State lines. 
* To show you how we have worked, and perhaps we can have the 
first slide, a case was referred to us by Postal Inspectors who knew 
of our project and weH^working with usl They didn't know what to 
do. They had seized, tip particular magazine, which is an imported 
child pornographic iinagazine. I have selected about five slides that 
do not show explicit detail just to get stalled, and the& I will show 
-some of those. But this is the Postal Inspectors case. They could n<tt 
do anything more. - v 

This was a 23-year-old college student whom they referred to us. 
He came in and told us of the sexually victimizing story tjiat he 
had had from age 10 and 11. He had never been able to talk about 
the sexual. abuse. He had seen counselors, and so forth,; but had 
always felt this was very secret, and until he was apprehended by 
e Postal Inspectors, he had just kept this very, very secret. I 
In talking with him over about two or three sessions, we had^ 
serious concerns* as to whether he had ever acted out many of the^T^s^ 
repressed and suppressed feelings that he had. He was immensely 
grateful to be able to talk about it, and Iuhink *this is one very - 
clear example of being able to link in with another agency, eet fc 
some assistance, and then to link him back into a mental health 
center again— a very cost-effective type of arrangement. ^ 

We could pesfraps have the next slide. These are just some of the 
photos from this magazine, juA to give you an idea of the type of 
photos. 

These are little boy§, prepubescent boys. Probably the majority pf 
inter^t in the child. sex rings is with little boys. That doesn't mean 
that little girls are also not used. ^ 
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All right, the next set. Now the next set of slides will be from 

?^!L 8 f 1Zed °£ th t rin * 8 in whitfh the Pornographer has 

agreed^ contribute what he can about the operation and organhS 

K;^ are stud y in e. the that have been involve! over 

about a 4-year period in some of these rings. Perhaps we could see 
some of these. These are much more explicit. 
JPrh* ^ ^ ay the c hildren are actually instructed to engage in 
d V l ^t^* 1 other - You ean notice by these slide! the 
adulf ^£ y ^ The S a ? Pubescent They do it first with he 
S oi hen £t y d0 ! .^ hat 18 an adult in that P^ture with 

£r\ lld ' ? f these Wl11 ^ more difficult to see. 
i« £?Jl? b ?? 5h - SCCne - 11 ^T 68 ^Portent as to what the scene 

She? wftSf? 6 ! th - 6 f f n ^ y 88 wel1 88 the sexual 
; ■ - hese are just S° m g to.be very difficult, 
lhat is a scene with a prop in the background. This is iust 

S&iSlS- T 4? a . V6ry er °^ iC ty 5 of aspect for J the 

Pf™ ^ographer What it evidently means is that the people purchas- 

Smade ^ y Wapt ' and then the orto is mc«o£ 

It is important to look at the faces of the children. There is the 
argument, well, how is; this upsetting to children? We are looking 
very carefully at visual. You don't see children that are-they are 

7"^ n , 0t ' 88 8011,6 would have "you believe, actual- 

y, we don t think, enjoying it. Look at the expression, I think, on 

StSSfig^ ^ l00ks much more ,ike a «~ d ^ 

0 lii 1 L th 'rl- particU L ar 8e * z " re there were 90,000-100,000-of these 
?w ho hlS Pmate ? olle ction. This "was not a collection 

that he sold. There weremovies. There were all kinds of pictures, 
™„ ill f ifi* on and^iwThese are not necessarily different as 
you look at different materials that have been seized. 

1 think m closing I would like to say one other thing to show you 
how important having access to the various agencies is. We got a 
call from Michigan in which they were getting ready to make a 
raid on a schoolteacher that was known to have 25 to 30 children, 

S&r?i 6 -.- e l t at there W8S menta * hea lth backup 
fnP n T ^ fam, , h ? ^o^ ver y "P^t, as you can imag- 
ine. They have no knowledge that this is going on, so that the 
family as well as the child need some kind of fdlow\ia We were 
Sf U Li n ha ^ ng ^ e m ^ ent and the Postal -agent who we?e 
BAi 1 "^ the & n eat Be*, contact with the local Mental 
Health Center We were able to talk with the psychologist and try 
to make some transition services provided. * 
In closing, I would like to say I think this is important that we 
develop networks, and linkages with the agenciesTat are direcUy 
involved with this so that we can get services to the ch ldrem 
Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Doctor. - , 
[The prepared statement of Ann Wolbert Burgess follows:] 
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Pkspakzd Statement of An£ Wolbert Burgess, Professor and Director or 
, ' Nursing Research, Boston University School of Nursing 

' I appreciate bejng Invited to present testimony to the HouseSub committee 
In strong support of the Reauthorization of Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
cent and Adoption Refora Act of 1978 for the following reasons: ' 

* 1, The after-effects of child abuse and neglect trauaa generally * 
create more complex^? rob leas as the child develops into young 
adulthood. 

2. The clinical data on violence in the forn of child abuse and 
sexual victimization indicates the potential that former vic- 
tims will become aggressors and/or victiaizers themselves as 
adults. 4> 
* 3. Violence i3 a major public healtte problem in America acco»d- 
ing to FBI 'mlfora statistics. 

The testlopny will be divided into 3 parts: (1) statistics on child 
abuse, (2) clinical research data from the Boston sample and (3) current 
research in progress on child pornography and prostitution funded by the 
national Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 

• CHILD ABUSE 

Toar of the Child 

The past decade has seen a growing interest in studying and ^improving the 
quality of life for young people. It was the united Nations that designated 
1979 as the International Year of the Child, calling it a year, to expand 
efforts to provide positive advances in the health of- children, tfid to es- 
tablish a "framework for advocacy on behalf of children and for «nhancing 
the awareness of the special *needs of children."' Each nation wes to or- 
ganize its own programs, and in the United States each state ws* left to 
its own devices* . , , 

Professional organizations have attempted to develop strategies for 
'implementing the united Rations' declaration. Tho American Screes Asso- 
ciation held hearings in five. major cities - Boston, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and Washington, D.C. - and testimony was provided frca a wide 
sector of citizens including nurse, physicians, mental healtl professionals, 
researchers, public health officials, law enforcement officett, parents, 
and young people ► 

JL Two messages become clear in reading the published reports: (1) Hany 

s states view themselves is^hild-oriented and child-loving. (2) There is 
$ 'increasing evidence tpat thiols not necessarily a true reflection of the 
^ facts. 

CURRENT STATISTICS Oil HEALTH VEEDS OF YOUTHS 

Health statistics over a 50-year poriod clearly identify changei in, the 
onuses of morbidity- and mortality in children ages 1-4 and 5-14. Scientif- 
ic advances in our knowledge of infectious diseases and gas t role testinal 
v disorders have helped reduce oajor causes of morbidity and mortality. 
'When compared to 1970 statistics, these rates are less than one-tenth of 
what they were in 1920. e In contrast, accidents are now the leading cause 
of death among children in the 1-15 age range. Alao^hoalcidus are ranked 
fifth in both age groups. 

Infect iou* diseasos such as venereal disoasc - 'gonorrhea in particular - 
have reached epideuic proportion^ among young people. Childhood gonotThea 
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Infection of thTthro)* , urethra, vagina, or rectua (often aaymtooatie). 

nal°bfef aXE* "sf^T 06 S f 0i (1 " 7) ' U ^^"ive th« £?MU 

has been a victin of child sexual assault. In Massachusetts, teenagers 

now account for one in »ve of the 10,000 new cases of gonorrhea seen annually. 

Although the birthrate in general is declining, teenage pregnancies 
have drastically increased . Ihe n«=bcr of children bom to glrlHnd"'- 
£vV 8 ?5 f ""en has doubles since 1960. ' Harried teenagers have the 

or£w ' I^'m 6 f 411 ■ MCC th8t ° f aarrled u6 ~" *• «S 2^ ale 
bracket. And births to unoarried fanales have risen froa 35 to 130 percent 

1973)? < "" lrtCr thC Ce0tUry (Katlonal Cen" 1 f °r Health Statistics 

AlthoutiSfef behavior is increasing in both children and adolescents. 

Although^tstistics indicate that children ccopletc only a snail minber of 

and itU?r. C? ° S '"f iam ^ 0thCr a8£ raa8as of th£ Population, auieide threats 

A^ecInTtofT re<IU f ' Chlldren <Ba " on ' Vale " e . ^ ^ 1977). 

A second self-destructlvo area Is the use of alcohol and/or drugs - a be- 

A^Lt^ W7»W ln rT lD8 ^ ,COpe ' & CaUfornia ""or (African Burses- 
Association 1979) found that aacng those adolescents in the study sacple 

the =f= Qi " ed »«l c " c . 40-5° Percent were abusing alcohol and/or drugi at 

suLl^i ° ' ' ! J"*" / * d ln " Delmare ""oy (Kellehcr 1979) of the 
suicides reported in 1975, core than one-thlrd-Vcre alcohol-related anong 
teenagers. ^ / 0 1 

a r^ut^* 1 * ? CC T C f ° r Che hlghc8C nunbcr of ^^Hclcs co children. 
Atocixlly unexplored area Is the nature of nonaccldental deaths. For ex- 

^ti^ion^?^ °? a r»°VV nCrCa8ln8 MCl< ^ n y (FWoral Bureau of 
Dhv^i^l ^ 19 J 6) ww rclaClvel y ^lorcd «ea In the literature Is the 
Q9?*wJ^ 2 f chll ^ rc «/ GCtlvln 8 nonaccldental burns. Ayoub and Pfelfer 

Til i! \° f ° m ' T ^ c y" 8lx children with bum. received child abuse 

^ U o«r^ 5°Y ° f aQ ' 7 Tl ?0riO<i ' J ° f Chcse 26 <*"*™> 7 were accidental 
with cxtreoe neglect, and 5 appeared to have been Inflicted, suggesting a 
46 Percent >chlld abuse problen with bums. suggesting a 

*orJ^ l t T^J*!^ s C " ? or " d a *^ 11 68 Pressured sexual situations' 
between adults and Children - Is incr^asins with regard to reporting. In 

tlon estimated a yearly Incidence of about 40 per nil lion. The niaber of 
cases seen at the Santa Clat* County Child Sexual Abuse prograa in California 
fC^or/^A^ i D . n " COuld ** ^alfeSh *a 800 to 1000 per nlllion 

SITS! J" Thc , H ; C ^ 1 for <W Abuse and Regie c Pes tinates 

that the current annual incidence of sexual c' children in tho United 

V EST. * *~«.«» and 100 000 case, per year. In Boston, a six^th 
!»?T of ^ported cases of sexual abuse, as coopareu with other abuse and 
„ neglect £ascs, indicate 4.6 percent of the cases were sexual abuse, iT 

LTl l X? Z *< 0t <*° t B Tl U U e " lnac f !d about 40,000 children have 

*"^ lly victialzed by incest before their sixteenth birthday (Anorlcan 
Nurses Assbciacion 1979). 7 v 

Scxiiaiexploitation of children and youths involved In prostitution 
and pornography is harder to uncover due to the secrecy of the activity and 
the reluctonc\of the young people to turn to agencies for assistance. 

^S^«?I t TV 1 ? Wg ? 1,Btlv * ° £flcer in chflr «° of clw •«o«lly exploited 
chlld'unit in LoKAngcles, testified at the Ac»rican Hurtes Association 
wnsns City hearingt^ ' 
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We go out and look for vie tins. Wo don't wait for then to cone to 
us because they don't. They don't cccplaln. . .Ve have found that 
the children that are Involved In these situations want out, but 
they don't know vho to turn to..!. To oe a criae against a child 
has no equal* (1577) 

IDENTIFYING CHILD ABUSE 

Scone of the Problem * . - 

Child abuse Is reaching alaraing proportions. It Is not known whether 
the Incidences of child abuse are actually Increasing ^r whether the increasing 
nunbers of abuse being reported are due to better recognition and reporting 
of the abuse. Whichever the reason, the spiraling increases' are indicative 
of a national problcn. . It can no longer be called only a health problen 
because it affects the other professions of education, crlnlnal justice, 
and social sciences as veil. In l^fT Fontana noted that while jLhc incidence 
of child 1 abuse and neglect vas increasing rapidly in sone cocsunitics in 
the United States the majority of our professionals were not willing to rec- 
ognize the existence of such parental z^sbehavior. * 

Both, Jordan (1978) and Gray et aj. (1977) state that about 300,000 cases 
of child abuse arc reported annually. * Of these 300,000 abused children,, 
st least 60,000 sustain significant injuries, 6,OQ0 suffer permanent brain 
daa3ge, and 2000 die as a result of direct trauna'ur neV^ctl As cf 1978, 
the nunber of child Abuse cases in Florida 1 had tripled over t£e past five 
years. In Kew York City between 1973 and 1976 the nunber of reported child 
abuse cases jenped fron 18,000 to 30,000. Hew York City reports 83 children 
die each year froo physical -buse. This is sore *than one child per week 
(Mundie 1977). 

The rcpitltlon cf child 2buse adds yet another dinension to the scope 
of the problen. . 

Herreakohl and colleagues (1979), in conducting their study of child" 
abuse repetition, broke the percentage of repetiti * Jcwn into the nunber 
of tines » the type of a^use, and the nunber of abu&*s. 

The repetition of abuse is clearly seen as onotner angle of the child 
abuse problen. Until there is unifomity and complete reporting of any and 
all abuse, the total scope of the prn>lcn cannot be fully^ explored. 

PART TWO - 

It has only been recently that sexual* assault has becone a serious focus, 
for study. In 1972 when I started dving rape research with ay Boston College 
colleague, Lynda Lytle Kolnstroa, alsost nothing was being raid or done about 
rape as a problea. Little existed either in the scholarly or^clinical lit- 
erature, especially fron the point of view of the vie tin. It has been in- 
teresting to watch this field expand as an area of stuflyTh such a short 
tine period. , \ * 
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f 'F* Boston City Hospital project was designed as a nurse-to nurse re- 
ferral service for vict las of sexual asoault. In the one year period tftat ' 
Dr. Holastroa and I were on call tc the urgency department, we saw 146 

STu " ^ ^ 1 \ V TT' * feR " luS ***** th * *** o£ 17 3 «1« under 
age 14., Wc did a joint initial interview at the hospital and then telephone 
iollov-up with these victias who entered the criminal justice systen, wc 
accoopanied the victims tc the courthouse and observed hearings and trials 

victios. Our najor findings specific to child sexual assault arc susnnrized 
as follows. 

, 1. Sexual assault includes three categories cf victiaization v 

Rape ^ forced, violent scxvrfl penetration against the victia's will 
^ and without the victim's consent. The trauaa syndrom which develops 
, froo this attack or sttenptcd attack includes s * acute period of 

disruption of the victia's life style followed 'by a longer process of 
. reorganization of the lifestyle. r 

Se'x~stress_situati£n is an anxiety reactijn that results froa the cir- 
cumstances surrounding sexual activity te which both parties -initially 
consented The person for whoa the sexual situation produces the aost 
anxiety usually brings the natter to the attention of a professional 
such as police officer or hospital staff nenber. ' " 

2. A rapv attack creates an external crisis situation for the vie tin. 
In the acute pha^ following the attack the victim nay experience nany 
physical syaptons, especially gastrointestinal irritability, nuscular 
tension, slcep # pattern disturbances ^nic-urinnrv discoafort, and a 
wide range cf enotional reactions. The long-terra process includes 
changes in lifestyle such as changing residence, seeking faaily and 
secid^nefwork support, and dealing with repetitive nightmares an d 
phobias. 

r',, 0 ^ 1 ^ ^ XU ? 1 3s8aulc fa y fcw"y involves a nunber cf decisions 

following- disclosure. Frcn th- chiles point of view, it is iaportant 
to understand the issue* cf l QC k of territorial safety and how the child 
coped; how outsiders learn and react to* the information of the sexual 
assault; how revives settle their feelings cf divided Joyalty. Fron 
the point cf vieWf the faaily, it is iaportant to understand who they 
tell about the sexual assaultf'the decisions cade after telling an agency; 
how cuch siy the child will have in the decision-aaking; and how faaily 
aenbers divide their loyalty. Fron the point of, view of the agency, 
it is iaportant to understand how agency staff deal with child sexual 
assaultyef *nd how they report the information to other authorities} 
tn£ intervention oriels available for faaily oecbers in terns of deal- 
ing wifch issues of aotivational intent cf the offender: iapact of 
scxual\trauaa on the bi^psychosocial structure of the child and the 
disrupt>*ft-io faaily relationships. 

PART TWO: Lapact Ax\as - 

Physician Suzawfe SgrA nakes several key points in the introductory 
chapter to the book SEXUAL ASSAULT OP CHILDREN AHD ADOLESCENTS , which focus 
cn torgct concerns. She states that the sexual tbuse of children is a criac 
y that our society abhors in the abstract, but tolerates in reality. In da*-"" 
f«nse of that 'intentionally provocative statement she challenges peopleto 
cxeuine ways in wbich child protection issues in child sexual o>s5ult arc 
addressed in the %,-iriouS states. ^ ^ 
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The crininal justice systen — as an adve sary systen-- is weighted against 
the child vie tin at every level. For exanple, few cases are pursued on the 
strength of evidence zl nw unless an adult fanily z^nber is willing to press 
charges en behalf of t. - child. And yet vu tthow tl it the scenario in nany 
father /daughter incest c-3wS is that nother will" 1 ally herself with the father 
and refuse to act as ,an advocate for the child in court by serving as a 
complainant against her husband. After charpes are filed, the perpetrator 
is usually released on low bond pending trial. In no other criminal 8it- 
{ uation is the vie tin and offender placed in the sane hone to?,et|»er— a po- 
tentially volatile situation, fcr the child. If the case proceeds, there 
are delays as well as r^quirenents fur the child to testify over and over. 
If by sonc chance there is a conviction, the penalties vary greatly froo 
state to state. And the issue <-f treatment represents another target con- 
cern. Ve fail tc link punisnaent t~ tre-atoent and do nothing to change the 
offender so th£t afcer leaving prison he does noc repeat his assaults cm 
children again. " \ 

^Victimology research cites the nain areas that relate to target con- 
cerns for victias: , 

1. Multiple victimization. Victimization does net necessarily end 
with the departure of the assailant. The institutional prvecssing that 
occurs can be as devastating as the assault itself. That is, vie tins nay 
/fy be additionally victimized by the nanncr in which people deal with the. 
This applies nut only tc those institutions that deal with victlcs (hos- 
pitals, police, and courts^ but enpleyers, peers and fanily. 

k ^2. Handicapped viccins. There are sooc people whe have a physical, 
eckxional, Dental or social condition that places^ then at a disadvantage 
In being able to nanape n.c ^rily the sexual assault but the various people 
they nust encounter following the assault. 

» 3. Incestuous c;._"_ . issa,ult. Incest is a t - «. that Is appearing 

Dure and nnrc as a t~r v . t concern fcr nany connunitius . Not only is the 
incestuous situation trnunatic to the child, but nyrc than rme child nay 
be Involved in the fauily, the offender nay be sexually assaulting noc 

t only his own children but other neighborhood children; and the child nay 
be being used for photographic purposes as well as sexual purposes. 

• 4. Use of children in sex rings. A child sex rin<s refers to a sit- 

uation in whicn at least one offender is simultaneously involved with sev- 
eral vie tins all *-f whon are aware of pach other's participation. In scne 
'such situations the offender «aay^acc altne in regard to the^ viccins. In 
other cases co-of fenders nay be involved, that is, twe or xoore adults way 
be sexually active with the sine gr*up i f children but typically these adults 
do not Sexually interact with each tther. Instead they have parallel sex- 
ual interests and involvenents with thw children. And in still other cases 
a wall s true cured ^ rgani action has been f^rned involving the recruitnent 
of children, the prvduction ~f pornography, the delivery of direct sexual 
aorvices, and' the tstablishncnt of an extensive network of custodiers. These 
various types of s^x rings na/, depending ^n y&ri^us factors, constitute 
different 6tagc:8 in the ». volutin cf an organized cr syndicated child 
prostitution rinf.j or they nay renain only a loosely fumed association. 
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Lapact issues in child reinstation 

Clinical observation 0 f the children involved i n sex ring crimes in- 
dicates that when an adult becomes sexually involved; with a child there are 
risks of this involvement adversely nffoctin 3 the chill's development in a 
number of ways. The child is prematurely intrcduccd into atfult' sexuality 
and nay have difficulty synchronizing the physical, emotional, and psycho- 
logical dimensions^ this experience. The result nay bo that the-child 
can perforn physiologically but not respond cnotionally in the sexual 
sphere and the sexual activity cither becomes the only node of-cmotional 
expression or becomes separated and completely isolated from feeling. The 
child may be programmed to us. sex tc acquire recognition, attention, and 

validation as well as to satisfy other non-sexual r.jeds. The child nay * 

learn that sex is sconcing that is basically ir^r ?ur and needs to be 



cloaked in secrecy. the child matures he or she ultinatcly realizes \ 
that s/he- has been betrayed by ^necne that was trusted and has been taken \ 
advantage of without regard fur the impact such victinization can have. \ 

An important issue is to assess the factor of social relationship and 
inpact of betrayaU In incest, ther person whom the child locks to for care 
anc protection, his or her parent, is in fact the child's victinizcr. The 
parent expects and condones sexual services fron the child. Sinilarly, in 
sex ring situations, an adult makes sexual demands of the child" which his 
peers sanction and encourage. In both incest and sex ring.yictinization 
the sexual denands which are contingent for acceptance as part of the 
eroup (fanily or sooial peer nenbership) may pronotc the adoption 0 f sexual 
prostitution as a way of coping with, life denands as well as reflecting un- 
resolved life issues in regard to the person's sexual dcveicpr.cn t. 

Wc also suspect th*^ incest and sex initiation rings increase the risk 
for the next level rf ring operation, youth prostitution. Incest victins 
and children of sex ring Victinization havc^lcarned that sex involves an 
exchange process; thus, if M cy is needed, sex can be provided. The chil-' 
dren have been used as sexual objects and thus are able tc have other adults 
use. then in this way. And sex is learned as a means to an end. 



sample : 



The following ir.pact issues were identified froo the- Bos ten City Hospital 



Vulnerability to physical and psychological symptoms. 
Young victirs are aore prone to express their distress 
through physical and psychological near.s. The issue of 
school pr.bl^ns and the potential f c r z school phobia 
has already been discussed. 

Conflict in feelings if the offender is a /nnily member. 
The psychological issue of divided loyalty lias been 
discussed.' Careful attention to the feelings cf the 
child are inportant for conflict resolution when the ' 
offender is known. 

Relationship of secrecy and sexual activity. Sexual 
activity that occurs over a period of tine usually* means 
that the child has been pressured into secrecy. This en- 
forced silence nay have some relationship with later be- 
havior in^which the child Seeks non-verbal ways of dealing 
with stress. Such ways as alcohol and drug abuse ftave 
been notccl'in adults with a historv early scxtfcn trauma. 
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rv^illance- iasuc. Children who heve been pressured into 
rocy over sexual actlvfty often have beco-itept under 
surveillance by the adult authority figure. This enforced 
surveillance may have sooo rclationsnTE^r^p j\\m vie tin* 8 • 
feelings about her or himself. . , '~ 

c. Sexuality, There are several components to the issue of 
sexuality and bow it relates to the young vie tin. The 
issues nay be: 

1. premature introduction into adult sexuality 

2. learning sex in the service of nen-sexual nccdj 
-sueh-as-drf tliu setvlcu fox reward aud approv 



" 3. prepubertal sexual activity is not cxpcriencct 
' as adult sexuality. , 
« 4. sexual activity is learned as a means to an end 

which Is misinterpreted as an end in and of itself. 

In suonary, an important clinical question is: What happens to vict 
4 of sexual assault when they novo froa childhooj into adulthood? There is 
a concern about the lcm?-rango effects of sexual victimization on both fe- 
male and nale children. Some of the possible cu tonus of unresolved sex- 
ual trauma cay be: traditional clinical symptoms scch as depression; 
sexual dysfunction inciting sexual aversion; prostitution; and drug and/or 
alcohol use. Also, one of the outcomes say be that tie former vict la will 
become a sexual aggressor him orVherself. The behavior that younp. childrcnr 
have been initiated or forced ln\£ t they nay, in turn, do toothers. 

PART THREE Current Research on Use of Children in Pornography 




This proposed study has three najor aims: (1) to construct a survey 
questionnaire on exposure to or involvement in child pornography to bo ad- 
ministered to various population groups; (2) to develop a classification 
system to categorize "pornographic materials and to develop a typology of 
this material; and (3) to conduct research interviews with identified vic- 
tims, offenders and foully networks of child sex rings, ^ ' 

The use of children in pornography has increasingly become an issue 
of great concern to law enforcement, juvenile justice, nodical, psychiatric", 
and social service systems. Additionally, the legislative bodies and' pub- 
lic media, at both Ideal nnd federal levels, have responded actively to 
V the statistics revealing a significant rise in the incidence of disclosure 
of sex rings* ' 

- Thus in developing a resenrch methodology* an interdisciplinary approach 
x will be used since the study of children used in pornography involves people 
with skills ano knowledge *. j f victimology, law enforcement, the health sciences, 
psychology, criminology, communication transfer, business, cccnonics and 
social services. -The team approach vill aim examine datn in order to 
increase cur understanding of th*. dynamics of th*; Uehavior, what factors 
promote the behavior an J t* what extent the bchavi r inpacts on the total 
life cycle and developr^nt. 
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Search rogations. Hie specific cuest£o*a-*0 be addressed in this project have 
been derived from the current vo|f in progress on child sexual victimization in 
general and child sex ring crises in particular. 



The six rajor arear^of inquiry to te addressed include: 



1. *Tiat are 7 th« profile characteristics of the children, consumers, and 
perpetrators in child pornography! Specifically what are the erotional, 
cognitive, social, and attitudinal characteristics of the people invoked 
vith child pornograpny as well as the circuws/ances and conditions 
associated with its promulgation? 

*" * 
*2. .*hat are the similarities" and differences pt organization and opera ti 
in the cJJtl<^pornography industry and how do they get developed, inplerae/ted 
and discovered? What 'are the levels of chfil£ and youth sex rings? 

«fc >■ 

3r, '«hat are the linkages between levels of child and youth sex rings? m 
are the orl ? ln8 » Prevention and rerediation of these rings? Is there 
a subculture of child pornography and how do^the linkages get developed 
— do the^ perpe^^£rs gain access to the children and continue the operat 



W 

le relarionsh 



4. Whqt *Jf the relationship of child pornography to other social problems 
4 sucV as substance abuse, violence, running away, juvenile^elinquency, and 

other forms of child maltreatment?, 

5. Vhat is the victimization history of the children used in pornography? 
^oHave the children been additionally victimized through incest, Juvenile 

* P/ostitution? !hat proportion of this population constitutes sexual 
minority youth and is their gender identity and /or need for social 
* services relate^ to thekr victimisation? 

n 6. f/hat is the background profile on children used in pornography? 
Are there^ particular avenues* of entry points whereby cXjjirtn become 
involved in pornograpny? What are the family histories and/or significant 
relationships of these children and£>r conituraers of pornography? 

Methodological Approach * §m 

leoplc sympathetic to child victiffiizarion through nornopraphy and prostito- 
tion popularly termed 'kiddie pom'— have been lebeled "crusaders by those not 
sympathetic to the issue: Crusaders are said to exaggerate their claims concerning 
vhat la known about the extent and nature, of child pornography and prostitution. 
Tnis project seeks to scentlf ically document and describe photographic ano* 
linguistic' data seized by local, state and federal- officials as well as analyze 
inlprvievt^ with chilcren involved in sex rings, the consumers of child pornography 
and the offenders wirti a view toward reducing hdrm suffered hy victimized children. 

, ♦ , Hie avenues- to be ojsed by this nroject to pursue the exploration of the 
research questions include^ the following: ' 

» t ' ' 

1. To conduct an up to~date literature" search and assemble a bibliography 
on the use of children in pornography. „ There is a small knowledge base being 
developed on this subject. In the early l%1s Parker Rossman rej^^s, 1 1 
stumbled onto a' probler vhich seems to be largely ignored by society and where 
scientific research is very deficient. Rosswar/s *ork led hip to explore the 
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world of the pederast, intervievinp over pen and core than r 30* boys. 37 

falser. In 1*7$, tackles the Issues of child pornography, obscenity „ and 
prostitution in hie book; ridden Victims and in 1530, Leroy Schultz Includes 
•witral reprinted articles in a section on the c?Uld sex industry in !iis book, 
/the Sexual Vlctiaology of ?outh . 1 

2. To gatffer together a group of clinicians-, social scientists > and lav * 
enforcement people who can bring thglr direct experiences and/or research in the 
areeof child sexual victioizatlon to bear on the proMec ofSthe use of children 
in pornography. The consultants on this projeco^have agreed to contribute data 
already collected or oh-Polng in the area of .child sex rings and/or the.us-e of 
children in pomogra*ny. The size of the grant, as stated *in the Grant Cnidelincs 
is opt sufficient to enable researchers to pjlducc answers to the range of questlc 
that could be generated on this, subject. Thus, the appointment of the consultant 
teaa is hopefully to set the stase fosfeure work on child pornography. The 
exploratory nature of this project is vIBbevelop asurvey instrument that could 
be usjd on target populations Involved in this problem. The analysis of intervi. 
who uld also provide hypotheses for testing in a major data collecting study. 

3. To" convene a series of planned work conferences and fork sessions to 
t analyze the data contributed by the consultant tear. Increasingly, child sex 

rin^s arc being disclosed and discovered. Clinicians and lav enforcerent are 
often caught unprepared to degl tilth tne children and/or their families. The 
need fof^wisults to be available to assist agencies who can provide servf 
is already upon us. The establishment of a consultation teafe vlll be th<T 
step-In this direction and the 'use of vork conferences will be in the ser 
coocinlng and sharing resources^ 9 

Data Sources .a 

1 . ' f 

* Tvo processes vlll be use< to select and acciirc* data. First, the 

consultants have been carefully aelteted because they already have access to 
data which they have voluntecr*<£to contribute to t'te study. Second, follow-up 
data vill collected frot* an existing on t going study on levels of child sex 
rings.. < . r « 

Kit^rre of tne data . The da,ta fall into the follovln? 'categories and vill 
be described in t'te consultant's letter (see appendix). " « 

*• '* (h 

* 1* The seized pornographic materials slides and 30 Sets 
, jfllns) fro* a Massachusetts arrest lnvo>lpMg a child pornographic distribution 

*ring of international scope. Additionally, the consultant vill be able to 
receive custody of additional t&terials depicting child bondage pornography at / 
the^ conclusion of legal ^rocedlngs ^ 

2. The FBI file on the first prosecution of sexual exploitation of children 
under the 1977 statute. 'Hie principal investigator has a copy of 342 of the 350 
page file* 

3. Twenty elRht letter tapes of conversation between the Swing (ah alias) 
• case and^ child sex ring operating in California. 

* 4. Data fro« clinical interviews with a pld-vest ring of about 40 a doles- 
* cent boys aged 14 to 17 who were sexually involved "it'i a 31 year old win. 

5. Convicted sex offenders, in , *Connecticut vho manufactured and purchased 
child pornographic tuttcrial: clinical interview data. ' 

*6. Correspond ance with pedophiles in an undercover capacity and as a law 

37 

Roaaaan, barker, *lha federaats* Society. 10 (3) (April 1973). Pp. 2>35 
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enforcement officer. . * 

7* Follow-up interviews 'with the children in the letter tape California 
case. Also, interviews .with *he paroled offender end his vife. 

8. ^ollov-up interviews vith defendants in a 1978* Boston ^outh prosti- 
tution rin<> (»ee paper by Purge ss and ?imbaua) . 

9. Pollov-up interviews with the children an< families of 6 child ring 
cases in Boston (see • Burgess, n ro th and "cCausland .« ^ ' 

10. Clinical research interview with the" Massachusetts case involving 
at* international child pornographer. 

11- Legal perspectives on £he*oston cases T fro* the prosector and defense 
counsel. 

12. Postal inspector's* perspective on the linkages between cases (i.e., 
the Massachusetts case and the west coast cases)'. 0 

~> , •* * , 

13. . 

Characterist ics of the Sample rotmlatlors ftibe Used for Folly -up Interviews 



Child Sex rlnys Six child rings were described* in a prior presentation 
involving 35 children ranging in age fror p to 14* The chilaren and their 
families are currently being followed for nurposes of long ten* analysis of 
reactions to the child sexual victimisation. * The characteristics of the . * 
rin*s are as «folloi 

* - • 

Ring 1 A 25-year old single man became sexually involved with five boys, 
ages 6 -to 9. *• A si**rt boy. greatly favored an<J sought out continually by the 
offender, was suspected to have been involved with the ring also. ~ Tie offender 
and his parents had recently coved into a small cor*unity housing project in 
which all the hones were single units, connected- to each ojifer, and faci«3 a 
cotraon courtyard. »0f the 6 families. A children lived vitK their mother! and the 
father absent from the home,, one boy's father was dead, and one boy camel f rom a 
family with both parents present. The sexuar .activity between the adult and the 
boys began the second cay following this manVmdve into the neighborhood and 
continued over a 5 i&onth period until disclosure. ~The offender had Just been 
convicted, through plea-bargaining, of indecent assault and battery on*woboys 
and been placed on probation and givcp a suspended sentence. • 

fcing 2. h 49-yearoULmaK school b,u* driver became- sexually involved with 
five bo?a and two fl j jl s-ftvo sets of a brother anH a sister), ages 10-12. *A11 
five families had both parents present in the hor*. The parents were of working 
cluss status. The sexual activity with the children continued over a one-year 
period before disclosure. The offerer had previously served time in orison on , 
simiaar sex charges. At that time, it was determined on psychiatric examination 
that ho was not a sexually dangerous- person* 

I Ring 3 A 45^/ear old man be c a ire sexually involved with six prepubescent * 
girls, ages 10>I2. Of tie six families, four girls were living with their 
mother and the fatfier »jsa absent from tjre home and two wore living with both 
parents. All famlMea were under economic stress -ith. the majority of nothere 
working* The sexusl activity, continued more than a year ana* 'included photographs, 
being taken of the girls. The offender had a previous record of criminal 
activity and was on parole while the ring was active. 



33 Eur«ess, Ann r ., A. Hicholss Groth and J^ureen fcCausland, 'Child Sex 
Initiation Rings, Am. J. Orthopsychia try (forthcoming). ' 



t.ino-4 Tvo tsen, ages 36 and 23, becari involved with seven taales, a-c;es 
ll> 14. The 33 year Jold" 'r^an was a oVi voiced father of ^three children a^ the ^3 
year aid single Ran vas His coispanion, *2cth uerc boy scout leaders of a lpcal" 
coonmnity -troop. Of tne aeven faidlies, half of the families were, working caaas 
staffs and half vere «ido$e class status. Tie sexual- activity betveen the boys an 
t!ic tvo «n continued fox: a year's period before disclosure. Two of the, seven . § 
boys denied any lexical contact but sufficient evidence is present to consider 
then suspected case's of ,£exual abuse * 
, * > 

Ring 5. A 74-year-old widower becape. sexually involved w'ith six ore- 
pubescent girls/ages,^-*!! and including two aets of tvins, ares °, <The 
offender'was also the grandfather of 'one,o f the parls. The sexual ac'tivcy 
continued over a six aonth period. Of the four farilies, one parent aet was • 
divorced efit! the renaifrder included both parents ^resent In the hoae. The 
offender was known to the police to provide shelter to runatfh.s* Children ^*ere 
seen frequently around his far© and* he had een warned not to pive the.chiUren 
beer and cigarettes. , 

Ring 6 \ 33-year old single oan, emloyfed^as a surveyor for a civil en- 
gineering firm, beca&e sexually involved with four prepubescent boys, ages 

13. In addition to his essploywent, the offender vas a pararedic, a volurteejc-^ 
fireman, a Judo and scubfe diver instructor and * private pilot. His nain>^ 
interest, b.ov&ver. ' was as a toy scout leader and \\e was actively involved in 
scNuitinp for ten years pr!$r to his conviction, 

Y California Child Scx»"lnr A 62 .year old rarncd -grandfather, employed 
as A night watchann Secnrc sexually involved with * fccales between the ages^ 
10/and 13. The girK * "e of cixed racial and reli lOus backgrounds and wen 
f/ots lover-ciddle claw f ilies. The group dynaxU, exhibited by the children 
dould be evidenced by L.tuir taoeii coroents w'lich were sajlled to .the leader of 
the Swing ca3e. V\ls J^3Si while showing some signs cf stress, due to^ fhe 
saturation of earlv necbers, was functioning successfully* until dd-Sep teaber, 19 
when it was broken &y investigation of federal, state*end locat^suthorities 

Kentucky G»iid Sex Ting. <. 38-year old physician becaee sexually involyed 
irith five boys age/* C-ll oyer a t- raonth period. The situation cane to the 
attention' of the parstqr ^nd principal of the private day schooli that the boys 
attended. The cl»JlJren\VBre fron affluent parents. Charges were brought against 
the physician, leaping to a two week trial and a conviction of 58 years. Vhile 
the <:ase A/as being appealed^ the physician fled to Sweden, His faaily later joinc 
his. The proaec/Gtoxf flew to Sweden to have hia extradited b]jt the Swedish' 
officials refu*fe< anU the physician has given" the University of Vppsala as his 
working address. * ' 

Youth six Rinc Fro* December 1^77 to Deceober 1978, described by one 
Boston gay nev^papcr as th*e year of toe witchhunt, ?oston wtfs the spotlight 
regarding a rcaley>M^P ro8tlt ut*ion ring. Earlier that^year, the investigation oi 
a c' ild sex ring <rjLng s i2) led an assistant district attorney and the r &oston 
pol^cTt^ uncover a aecond generation o? sex rings in the apartioent of a nan who 
had ar. extensive history oV convictions for child rolesting. Saixed inthe 
search of the apartment were nuaercus pho£o* of na' ed youths as **ell as 1 
pornographic filna. Sixty- cbree- of the youths *er- located and interviewed and 1" 
apreed to testify before a prW jury. Proa thii tcatiaony 24 teen— aany with 
professional or business credentials vere indicted on counts of rape and abuse of 
a child. 
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liet&od of A naly«t« ; Child Follow-up Data 

« 

V Detailed clinical ^iatervicv notes vlll be taken on all follow up meetings 
vith the children and tfreir families. The same clinical staff will' be used to 
sake the follow-up contacts as have been working vylth the f anil lea since 
criminal charges were brought against an offender. ' 

The data will be analyzed into aelf-report caterories regarding recovery 
in the same manner aa the follow-up study of rape victims. 35 Tne main areas of 
biopsychosocialaexual functioning will be addresa-d In addition a modified 
Family Stress Form will i,e administered to each fae.l* to deteraine tlje type of 
stress and nagnitude of the event experienced by the farily over the. intervening 
years. _ ^ 

the analysis will 5 xU descriptive patterns that will be useful in 
determining the type of scientific neasurement tools for Yuture studies. 
The areas that recuire focused attention in the follow-up studies include 
observation of the following risks identified fror the child sex ring 
victimization data: 

a) premature introduction, of the child into adult sexuality and subsequent 
difficulty in synchronizing the physical, emotional, and psychological 
dimensions of such an experience 

b) the programming of the child to use sex to acquire recognition, attentior 
and validation as well as to satisfy other non-sexual needs 

*s 

c) »the child learning that sex needs to be cloaked In secrecy 

* * 

d) the child is used as a sexual object* 

i) an adult makes sexual demands of the child which his or her peers 
section and .encourage 

f) prostitution may be learned as a way of coping uith life demands, and 

g) developmental lags occur because the cMi' does not have sufficient time 
( to achieve' 'and master childhood tasks. 

Ijethod of Analysis: £yp Seated Pings < S| 

t 

.4^ Descriptive analysis of, the raterials seized (e.g., photohraphs, publica- 
tion*, tor respondance, nembershifc lists, and equipment); information gathered 
from the parties involved following arrest and *fl June t data fro* authorities 
involved » will hi cade in the folio-ring categories: ' 

Organizing Structure : ^ 



a) Photographs— the degree of sexual explicit tncag, «tc. 

b) Circulation meomanisB—the method(s) use to correspond with 
^members in the syndicste, / 

c) Suppliers of photographs and films—the type^ of people whp 
supply child pornography to the consumer carfcet' 



3? 

iv , and lind& L: K 01 ^"^. Pane. Crisis and Recovery 
(nowie, rtJ.t Robert J. Er*o> Co., 1979). ~" 
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d) *Self- regulating component— Because a syndicated child pornography 
operation does not have access to law enforcement in the settlement 
of dlsp^ tnat arise In the conduct^, of business, a self« /* 
regulari-.^ aechanira sust develop for the elicrtuaticra of 

aeabers guilty of actions deeoed unfair to or against the bdst ' 
Interest* of the syndicate. \ 

e) System of trades — he taber* of the syndicate nay aaalat each other in 
finding Itesa of Interest to other collectors. , 

f) Financial aspect — The financial lure of pornogrpahy needs to be 
docVnented through comparison of Prices between collectors. 

i 

Operating Structure _ 

a) User-Tire is essential in- the development of nuaerous contacts an<* 
extensive collections. , 

•s 

■fc) Storage space — Snace Is ne ceasary for the involved record' keepfcrtg 
ays ten and cross filing process. * 

c) Fictitious Identity— The threat of discovery encourages the use of 
V fictitious names and identUlee. » * 

d) Sexual preference for children — The collectors usually have a 
sexual preference for children (pedophile) or sale youths (pederast* 

e) Cosraderle- -The grouo feeling, of camaraderie has been note'd In 
collectors of child pornography.* % 

tietho<i of Malyslst- Vlfcuel-a nd ll ug ul sHc" P or n o y r ap:.t c~*'Iat^rials 

? , « » 

Three major objectives can be> identified reg^r^lng the analysis of visual 
and/or linguistic pornographic materials? 

1. Develop s coding system for* visual and written materiala in order to 
categorise. -the type * and /on. ley* 1 of ring . > Tte data ahoulti^e , useful J^^law^en- 
forcement officials and postal staff In profiling and investigating as veil as 
apprehending. 

2. EValuate the visual tutorials of children In the scenes for more 
Precise bldftsychosocial details. Thla ^data will be of help to cllnlclana in 
identifying trauma effecta. 

3. Coopare the various rings on specific variables for patterns as veil 
as differences. 

Methods of analysis would include some of the following : * 

a) Decision on unit of analysis (e.g., elide, letters, victim) 

bj Developing a sailing scheme from the 10,000 slides avail sble fro? 
one ring. 

c) Identify the potential V£xlaole$? to be used based on literature 
search, theoretical framework, and reliability and *ase of measuring the variable. 
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JVlr. Murphy. Dr. Kent. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES T. KENT, ASSOCIATE CLINICAL PROFES- 
SOR OF PEDIATRICS AND PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF MEDIQINE; DIRECTOR 
OF CHILD AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS, CHIL- 
DREN'S INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL, LOS ANGELES 1 
Mr Kent. Thank you. I sep vou have more witnesses than chairs 
this morning, which reminds i 4 . v mat if we had all of the abused 
children reported last year, you would have a half million people 
waiting to use these chairs. 

I am Jim Kent You have my official title there. I have been 
seeing abused families since'about 1959. 

Mr Erdahl asked this morning what would happen to Betty 
Landsdown if she were trying to find services today. I can tell you 
what would happen to her in my State* today in terms of dollars 
and cents Betty was on welfare at that time, so that means that 
she would have had MediCal. MediCal would have authorized her 
to see me, or someone like me, twic^g month, and she would have 
paid $27 50 for each of those visits. Betty would also have received 
a visit from a Children's Services worker/ Considering their salary 
and their caseload, which is 50-plus families, she would have gotten 
about $30 worth of that social worker's tinfe a month, for a total of 
about $85. / 

If she goes to a regional Mental Health Center/she has some 
State subsidies, and the value of those direct services goes up by 
about $1,00 to about $185. That would have been the amount of 
direct services of the State's commitment to keeping children in 
the Korae, and direct services to the kids and to Mrs. Landsdown. 
If tfteffiad removed one of those children, they woufd have been* 
twilling to pay the foster parent $250 a month per child to keep the. 
child out of the home with no direct services. It is a curious set of 
priorities we have, I think, in some of these cases. 
I would "like to direct my comments to two areas this morning. 

S^iit^^^^ and the other ls ~ l was going to say post^ 
NCCAN; I don t really mean that. I mean after the first few years 
of. operation of NCCAN, when NCCAN' first came into the oper- 
ation, we were working with a treatment model that really focWd 
on strategies, methods of prevention, or prevent reabuse.. These 
included psychotherapy directed toward the parents, social support 
services and advocacy, paraprofessional programs, lay therapy, 
parent aids, interdisciplinary teams r and self-help groups like Par- 
ents Anonymous, and so on. Th&fe were blended in different ways 
and different degrees of intensity, and different programs. 

NCCAN funded two rounds of demonstration projects that looked 
into the effectiveness of these services. We found out a couple of 
things. One was that when these elements were blended together 
in the right degree and with the right kind of intensity, that ydu 
could reduce reabuse rates .to as low as 5 percent. 

We were alsd learning that conventional protective services pro- 
♦ grams, and conventional psychotherapy without a full range of 
support services led to much higher recidivism rates than in most 
cases, averaging well jver 30 percent, and in some programs as 
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high as 50 percent So we have learned about how and how not to 
prevent abuse. 

The questioh arises: What happens to the children after the 
abuse stops? We have also learned in looking at the projects in 
these two rounds that recidivism was the major, almost the only, 
outcome measure for the families. Very few pro^Sns offer direct 
services to the children. The two programs, or'Me two rounds of 
demonstration programs together total over 4(Pprograms. Fewer 
than 5 of them offer direct services to the children, apart from 
acute medical care. 

These programs, indeed many of ouf child abuse treatment pro- 
gran^ operate on a therapeutic model you can call a trickle-down 
model. It assumes. that if parents can be helped to function more 
effectively as individuals and as couples, their child care scales will 1 
naturally improve. It is a common treatment method, common, I 
should say, treatment model in community Mental Health Centers 
which makes a lot of sense in child abuse and neglect populations 
for several reasons. I am not going to go into them this morning, 
but it was a model that had some face validity valuation, and we 
practiced it assiduously for many years. f 

Let us take a look at the kids for a moment to see how this 
method actually worked. Early studies of the abused kids really 
focusea on the physical iryuries, descriptions of physical iryuries. 
Subsequent studies showed us that the kids were at risk: Depressed 
intellectual development, poor school performance, and a variety of 
emotional dysfunctions, poor peer relationships, aggressive epi- 
sodes, withdrawal, delinquent behavior, and self-destructive behav- 
ior. It is a lopg list. 

The conclusion from this list of studies and the effects of abuse 
or abuse-prone environments on children was that growing up in 
. , an aljuse-prone environment tends to deform children and probably 
the adults that' .they will grow into, almost as surely as will any 
genetic abnormality. 

What happens when we intervene? Data here is very scarce. You 
can find data showing the effects on children by intervention from 
four programs. Two-thirds^of those programs in this country, by the 
way, were funded by NCCAN. Only one of those studies, with some 
.methodology problems, of very mixed data, shows any positive 
results at all for the children. The other two longitudinal studies 
for which we have data showing the effects of intervention on kids, 
\yere fairlv depressing with respect to "outcome. Reabuse rates were 
knocked dpwn to about 5 percent. 

Both of those' programs showed after .2 years of intervention the 
children, developing mentally, were not functioning any better 
than they were at intake. As a matter of fact, they tend to show a 
detriment in function compared to control groups. 

The conclusion from this I think we need to draw is that the 
tripkle-down model, even when effective in stopping reabuse, does 
not automatically, improve the quality of life for the children. 

The next question: Why doesn't it? From this I think we have to 
turn to studies of early child development by more basic science 
researchers. An interesting set of studies shows that infants who 
are exposed to something called— and these come from studies of 
separation/attachment— maternal rejection, or mothers whQ show 
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an aversion to contact with their children, begin to show by the 9th 
month of life a set of behaviors that* include avoidance of the 
parents, aggression toward I the parents, a negative affection, 
temper tantrums, basically Becoming unattractive children, chil- 
dren who are more at risk glutting bashed given the right kind of 
parent. , - 

Another set of important studies funded by NCCAN picked up 
abusive, parents prior to abuse. It' was a study l0 { high-risk parents 
'with a control group which showed, interestingly about the same" 
phenomena ^bout the ninth month of life— the 9th to 12th month: 
a development of a constellation of behaviors that you could call 
the avoidarffce response or avoidance/abuse response in children. 

It looks ljke behaviors that are developed in children raised in 
abuse-prone, hostile, rejection environments. 

Third: Another set ^ studies looked at abused kids in day-care 
settings, infants and;taxMters abused in day-care settings, compared 
to control-group kids or po^abused kids, again showing the abused 
kids displaying much morKaggr^ssion toward peer care givers, 
avoidance or ambivalent responses toward social bids, and insecur- 
ity—and, interestingly, unapathetic responses to .the distress of 
other children and infants. What it elicits in some of these children 
is aggression. 

Just recently, last year, another study was conducted with par- 
ents, abusive parents, showing the same kind of response, a lack of 
empathy or distress/in this case in films showing infants crying or 
other signs of infant distress. 

The conclusion from this is that things start to go wrong early 
for these children, and they start to look remarkably like their 
parents: insecure, avoidance of social relationships, impulsively ag- 
gressive, and so on. I think our interventions have to be keyed 
toward altering parent-child interactions, and we need to direct 
intervention into that. Howjio we do il is not clear. 

The task now before us: We need more direct services to children 
to remediate developmental and sociaj dysfunctions. We need to 
find direct methods of altering parent responses, feelings, and per- 
ceptions. We made some beginning. All or none of these may provi 
effective. What is clear is that we must keep trying or watch these 
children grow into adolescents and adults with a high risk to be 
burdens on the society in which they live, if not actual enemies of 
it. — - • 

The role of the National Center in this: There are four points I 
want to make, and then I will finish.' The first one is that they play 
an intangible role, a morale-builder role. Like Betty JElmer was 
saying about abusive families, before there was a National Center, 
there was a very small number of people, clinicians in the field arid 
treatment programs involved with these families, and all of us had 
a J^jtuLof aiege mentality, We definitely felt that we were mainly 
alone. We desperately had a siege the few times a year we could 
get together for a conference, or a meeting, or to talk on the phone. 

NCCAN has served as kind of a symbol for us. The mutuality of 
our efforts— that all continues and is continuing, and there is a lot 
of help ottf there and concern. It reduces the social isolation of the 
clinicians. We^are involved in the programs. , 
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A second factor: And I think a second important role that 
NCCAN has played, is it will fund clinical research that never 
would be carried out otherwise. Without its activities program 
evaluations, we wouldn't even know at this time that our interven- 
tions geared toward reducing abuse were scarcely touching the 
outcome for the children. We wouldn't even know it. We would still 
'be working out of the old methodologies that wevwrked off of in 
the 1960's and the 1970's, and what constitute |||fccessful treat- 
ment program using reabuse as the only outcom^Srailable. 

Third: Coordination and dissemination of findings; This is all 
small, sample research, and without the 'convergent findings from 
many places, we will never get much beyond descriptive studies 
and equivocal findings. * 

We need a formal clearinghouse. NCCAN is th£ only place that 
provides that function. 

Last: It serves as a signal to State and local governments that 
the Federal Government regards this program of sufficient serious- 
ness to warrant support. I know there will be some money in State 
block grants continuing on the order, of $6 million or $7 million. I 
would like to divide that by the 50 States and filter it down to all 
the channels in those States where people are actually doing treat- 
ment and research, and see how much we really have actually left 
for services I think it is really an illusion, almost a cruel illusion 
to people working in the field. * 

That conciudes my remarks. Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy.* Thank you, Dr. Kent. 

Attorney Davidson. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD DAVIDSON, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION; NATIONAL LEGAL RESOURCE CENTER 
FOR CHILD ADVOCACY AND PROTECTION, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Mr Davidson. I have been working in the field of legal issues 
relating to children for the past 8 years, and since 1979 I have been 
the director of the national legal prbgram of the American Bar 
Association concerned with the legal aspects of child -welfare mat- 
ters. In August 1980, thfe American Bar Association house of dele- 
gates wen* on record in support of Federal leadership in the treat- 
ment urea of ;hild abuse,' in particular increased efforts in prevent 
tioii, Htiitjfication, and treatment of child abuse and neglect; ex- 
tensioit of the Child Afcmse Prevention and Treatment Act; and. 
continuation of the National Center on (Child Abuse arid Neglect, 
or NCCAN. 

On this panel that is before you are representatives of social 
services, medical, nursing, and now legal professions. I think it 
points out to the committee that child abuse is a multidisciplinary 
problem involving expertise from all the professions. I have includ- 
ed in my Written statement information which concentrates on the 
legal impact of the Federal Government's involvement in the child 
abuse area since 1924, t s 

I have also noted ir* that statement special legal publications 
that have been developed by NCCAN and bv our Resource Center 
Indicated fere some national programs which were only possible as 
a FeSfolt of the. National Center's support and leadership;, and, 
finally, I have indicated some legal areas in which Federal action is 
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still needed; ending with the GAO report which pointed out some 
serious problems with the child protective service agencies arid the 
State and focal levels needing adequate legal support services as a 
critical problem that needs attention both at the Federal and the 
State levels. A 

, I would 'like to concentrate in my testimony this morning on 
some examples of State and local legal activities which would not 
have l>een possible without Federal support. As Mrs. Landsdown^ 
and the Hutchisons have made clear, those child abuse cases that 
go into the court system are probably the most important of those 
cas^s in terms of the way wj? sensitively deal with these cases 
wfthin a judicial framework. Those cases represent about 14 per- 
lent of all child abuse, verified child abuse and neglect reports, but 
tney obvfously represent the most difficult of the cases for our 
public child welfare agencies to deal with. - 

I am here today to let the committee know that there is a need 
for the National Center on Child Abuse ahd tyeglect, md the legal 
, profession, working with tfife national leaders in jthis^rrea will help 
assure that these legal matters are han&led more sensitively. These 
are nbt issues; these are not legal subjects that are covered in, very 
many law school classes. These are not issues that are covered in 
schools of social work terribly adequately. The need for training 
and technical assistance on the State and local level concerning the 
legal and judicial aspects of child abuse and neglect is an ongoing 
concern. 1 . v 

Let me tell you a bit of what is being done to give you some 
indication of our need to continue and why Federal support is so 
vital. First of all, through the help of our Resource Center with 
funds from the National Center on jffild Abuse and Neglect, 26 
leg^l groups across this country havSbeen given small amounts of * 
funding to develop child abuse representation programs, training 
programs, and to develop ^materials in the area of child abuse and . 
neglect. These programs have been developed by affiliates of the 
American Bar Association Young Laywert Division, by State and 
local bar associations, by minority bar groups, and child advocacy 
, programs. „ • 

t I would like to show you some concrete examples of what some of 
these bar groups ha^e done. Ih the State of Minnesota, the Minne- 
sota State Bar Association Young Lawyers Section Child Abuse 
Committee has developed a comprehensive training program' for 
professionals. They, started out with education professionals.. It has, 
now grown,, and they have a program called child abuse— a legal 
perspective. The Minnesota bar has put out a series of pamphlets 
on The Impact of Juvenile Court Involvement; The Impact of Child 
Sexual Abuse, and so forth; a brochure, Child Abuse and Neglect- 
Some Questions and Answers. It is definitely a public service that 
the bar Js performing in Minnesota that could not have been per- 
formed without the support, the initial support, of the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect through our Resource Center 

I should say that the State par has supplemented those funds 
with moneys of its own, making what initially was et 1-vear project 
into what we expect would be a permanent project of the Minneso- 
^-ta State bar. 



In the State of New Jersey, A Comprehensive Manual cm Quid 
Almse-wap produced ^y a group of bar associations. A black bar 

^association, the State bar association, the Association of Black 
Women Lawyers of New Jersey published A * Comprehensive 
Manual on Child Abuse. Most of these Materials are usable not just 
by the legal community s but by the social workers, the me&ical 
communities, and others involved in the court process. 

hTthe State of "Vermont, the State bar association young lawyers 
division formed a Committee on Children's Rights, and with the 
hfelp of the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect through 
our program 'have developed a child - and family development 
manual. Legal professionals obviously do, not get much training or 
opportunity to be exposed to issues relating to child development 
and the critical needs-of families. Sensitization oflhese profession* 
als is critical if they are going to work effectively in the juvenile 

_court process. 

The Vermont bar has published a manual on this, and we have 
injact reprinted it and are circulating it natiohally. We are sup- 
porting the work of these 26 State and local bar groups* with 
materials out of Washington. 

For instance, a child-abuse parent guide is available free to any 
bar group in the country that is interested in starting a program in- 
this area. 

In addition to the bar programs which, as I mentioped r are 
involved in traihing, involved in actual representation of children 
and parents,' involved in ^he publication of materials, the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect has funded four guardian ad 
litem court improvement projects. These projects seek to assure a 
higher quality of representation of children in child abuse court 
proceedings. 

.Before the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act was 
passed by the Congress, most children who went into juvenile court 
Ui these very ^sensitive proceedings did not have representation. 
Today, thanks to the act, in most States children are given as ja 
matter of course a legal representative. That person may be called 
legal counsel. In many States* he is called the guardian ad litem. 

It-,is one of the provisions^ the Child Abuse Preventioj^and 
Treatment Act which has had the greatest direct impaction the 
child and the family invfclved in a judicial proceeding. 
Let me give you some examples of what some of the special 

E rejects funded by the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
ave done in this area. In Louisiana County specifically the court 
system hears oyer 16,000 court hearings annually relating to child 
abuse and neglect— 16,000 cases. With the help of funds from 
NCCAN, a training program and guardian ad litem services have 8 
Keen established in that court system. 

_ The training program has included, a" series of judicial system 
personnel workshops for judicial officers, attorneys, guardians ad 
litem, court personnel, and social workers inyolved in that court 
process. A videotape has T>een developed on children's perception of 
the court .process to help sensitize thode working with children so 
that they can understand what children go through in connection 
with these court proceedings. 
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In the State of Louisiana a comprehensive manual has been 
developed entitled, "A Manual for Representing Children in Need 
of Care. * Again, these materials v would not have been possible 
without the support of the Federal Government through the Na- 
tional Center. The guardian ad litem area is an expanding one as 
States arfe mpving not just to have attorneys appointed to represdht 
children in these proceedings, but other concerned citizens aBd 
professionals who are knowledgeable in the child-abuse area. 
% To assist with , the national need of these groups, our -program, 
with Whelp of the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 
sponsored a National Guardian Ad r Litefn Conference program in 
November Those materials* are available to any guardian ad litem 
project in the country to establish those* projects in the effective 
_ representation of children. ^ / 

In addition, several of the regional resource" centers created by 
the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect have come out 
with their own legal materials which have been invaluable. 

In Texas a publication has; iust been, issued entitled "Legal As- 
pects of Child Abuse' and Neglect Cases in Texas— A Compendium 
of Cases and Statutory Provisions;" in Massachusetts, "Preparing 
for Care and Protection Proceedings in Massachusetts— A Guide 
for Authoritative Social Workers." 

One last example of magazine materials which were developed 
S£i?, J re £ onal ^^^^ Center, which has national utilization' is 
Child Abuse knd Neglect and the Law— Case Materials for Attor- 
neys and Law Students." 

.There is* a Veal concern that unless' we give this matter legal 
attention, unless the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
can continue to have as one of its priorities legal issues surround- 
ing child abuse and neglect problems, we^Vill Ipse the kind of 
thrust, the kind of direction that we are goifig in in this area. The 
momentum will be, lost. So I am here to tell you that much has 
been done, but much more remains to be^done, and the role and 
involvement of the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 
with the distribution .of both State grant funds and reseafth and 
demonstration project funds is absolutely essential. 

[The prepared statement of Howard Davidson and attachment- ' 
follow:] . * f 
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Prepared Statement op Howard, Dattoon, Stajt Director, National Lsqal 
.Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection, Young Lawyers Di* 
- vision on Behalf of the American Bar Association 

Hr. Chat roan, Heqbers^of the Subcoonittee: 

* . " ' #• 

1 appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the American Bar 
Association concerning re-authorization of the Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
cent Act* I am HowaVd Davidson, Staff Director of* the Association's National 

Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection. 1 The Resource Center, 

I* 

V" prog rasa of The Assoc VaTi on T s~Toung lawy e rs 1) f v i sTonT 1 s Tocated irTRa shfngton, 
,0.C. and Is a part of the ABA's Public Service' Activities Division. 

During the las^t two years, t^ Resource Center has worked closely with the 
staff of the National Center on Child Abuse and tye^ea (NCCAJI). the ten 
regional child abuse resource t centers and professional resource centers. for 
educators and social workers created by KCCAH, as well as hundreds of child 
welfare professionals throughout the nation. Since January, 1979 the Resource 
Center has* as 'one of 1£s principal goals, sought to ©oblliz* attorneys nation- 
wide 1n the representation of children before the courts, in what are estimated 
to be 150,000-260,000 abuse and ncqlect cases annually. It provides technical 
assistance and Information not only to the attorneys and guardians ad 11 tea 
appointee^ to represent the abused child, but also to lawyers responsible for 
presenting the allegations of abOse 1n court, lawyers for Child protective 
agencies, and lawyers appointed to represent the parents in these proceedings s 
A more complete description of our program's activities is appended to this 
statement. 9 

ip August of 1980 the ABA's^ House of Delegates approved a resolution 
, calling for extension of the Child Abuse Prevention and Treattnent Act. The 
Association, recognizes that the activities of MCCAH and the programs 1t supports 
Rus^t continue if we are to have a sust/ined fmpact on the problem of child 
dbuse^ in-th is country. 
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LEGAL IMPACT OF FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 



^ ^ Legaj issues permeate the area of child abttfe and neglect. In Section 
, 4(b) of the^Hld-Abose Prevention -and Treatment Act*, found at 42 U.S. Co<le- 
#5103. *tl»rf are a number of legal' requirements for States wlshfpgjo qualify 

for federal Wcfal "assistance under the.Act/ Vl974,-only ihree States-qual 
« J^fled for recei^ of funds ; by 1976, this nunfter had grown to "29; .and.by. fiscal ' 
year 1978, 46 States or territories were receiving grant* from NCfAN. Quite 
^ * clearly, a great deal of state legislative rafora has! since 1974, been prompted 
by the Federal Act. States have been assisted In these refer* efforts by a' - 
-number of excellent MCOWjachnlcal publications. These Include a draft Model 
Child-Protection Act , wh.lc'h serves as "a tool to assist States" In .Improving their 
Jaws and practices to me,et the el 1gib1 11 ty requirements of the Federal Act,, and • 
^ -a set of comprehensive draft Federal Standards to guide the developments state 
Vws and judicial practices which wl.ll help to assure effective child abuse 
. prevention and treatment. "P" ■ ■ fQfi 

. • It should be pointed out thpt the state Qualifications for payment of 
^ federal funds have not been unduly burdensome. Likewise, the process of certifi- 
'cation of eligibility for receipt of federal funds 1s quite sWle and involves 1 
very few forms and procedures'. - Given the limited amoint-of 'federal financial 
* resources made available under the Act for state grants, 1*.1s remarkable that' 
so mandates have amended, and in many case* substantially revised, their 
^. child abuse and'negl^ct laws in order to qualify for funds. Indeed', there "have ' 
been vjrjually hundreds of changes In fhe'se "laws, modeled on the Act's language- 
State child-abuse 'and neglect law has become one of the most active areas ' 
^of legislative adoption and amendment. Vl le the Federal Act's requirements have 
'bee" "rtntaal. they are based on sound pncip.les >h1ch respect the 4 chip's need''. 
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for protection from serious nana as well*as the need for confidentiality in 
these cases. Because of the Act, States nave moved to expand the circumstances 
in which children are protected to cases of sexual abuse on exploitation. 
States are also initiating their investigations of reports of child maltreatment 
more promptly, training for case workers has improved, and there is greyer 
cooperation between law enforcement programs, courts, and child welfare agencies. 

The Act has particularly helped abused- children in cases which, becaus*£^f 
* their seriousness, have 0 found their way into the judicial system. Prior to 
passage of the Act, only a few States required appointment of a separate legal 
representative t^/protect the child's interests in court. Today, all but 
seven States provide for such appointments in these cases. The widespread 
involvement of these^representativest often called "guardians ad litem ," has 
become one ff the Act's most significant accompl ishment's.- 

The Act\s provr^a ^ also reflect a concern for the sensitive nature of 
B these cases and a recognition that abusive families may often be helped more by 
other parents than governref^socia^l workers. Soecif ical ly , the Act contains 
strict provisions y> protect the confidentiality of records, and it prods 
States to give priority to parental organza t i ons , such as Parents Anonymous , 
which are effectively working with tYoubled families to combat abuse and neglect. 

Without such federal support, it is unlikely that r these improvements would 
have been made. Also, many special projects winfc^ have been created by NCCAN 
would probably nit have been created itad it not been for federal support. I 
would 1 ike *to comment on *the work of legal significance oV^everal of these^^ 

Approximately 14.4 percent of all reported cases of child abi/se'and neglect 
result in* juvenil^ court action being initiated, ^( g^jotjaj Analysis of Official 

I 
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Cni 14 Neglect and Abuse Reporting , (1978) , p. 36) Howler, these cases usually 
present serious and complex Social and legal problems. Recognizing that the 
Federal" Act requires the provision of a gtfardian ad litem in such proceedings, ♦ 
but that the States have Jittle money to eslabl ish jsach programs, and even less 
experience in their development and operation, NCCAN has funded four 60ard1an 
Acs L i tern Demonstration Projects,* and has plans to establish up to six* more. Such 
projects are expected to help improve- the fretnods of providu representation 
to maltreated children and protect their rights, as well *as those r the fam>(y 
as an Integral 'unit. • 

Aj additional steps to help assure Improved protection of the interests of* 
j children in cni-ld abuse legal proceedings, NCCAN has published and widely , 
dlss^e/rnnated^ne manual Child Protection The Ro-3e of the Courts and a report 
on ftepresentat<on for the Abused and Neglected Cftfld The Guardian^Ad Litem and 
Legal Counsel NCCAN has also sponsored the first Nation*! Guardian Ad Litem 
Policy Conference (planned and conducted by the National Legal Resource Center), 
and has scheduled for this Spring the distribution to every juvenile court judge 
in the^ountry 6? a publication, developed by, the Resource .Center* entitled Chihi 
Abuse and Neglect 11 tigfttion^A Manual for Judges , ' * 

NCCAN has al-so assisted Statjes in their efforts to improve ohild abuse 
reporting laws. Thrbugh its Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and* Neglect Information , 
all State and territorial laws concerning both the reporting and the hanVling 
of abuse arfd -rreglect cases 1rv the welfare system,' as well as the juvenflte and 
criminal court 'system > are" contained Hn * readily ac, s s i bl A ^ompu Eerl zed.'da ta 
base. A special publication, Qhi_ld Abuse and Ueglect - State Reporting laws , 
sinrarizes and analyzes this information., . " ■ f %, * 

•■■ ■ \ : '- ■ ' . ' J 

COHT.f?ltJED NEEO FOR FEDERAL ACTtVITy '. ' 

The Rational Center o» Child Abuse and Neglect has made possible a number 
of national tmoact j^grams which an individual Sute could not tfo$s1bly finance. 
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For example, nationaj resource centers have been created for Social Work, 
Education, and Legal Professionals, National projects have been developed to 
serve as focal points to increase cultural sensitivity in the handling of child 
protective services. These include projects focusing on Indians, Urban Black 
Families, Puerto Ricans, and Migrant Farmworkers. A National Information 'Clear- 
inghouse and major training curriculum 'development prograo have also been ' 
initiated. All of these vital* activities are far beyond the scope of Individual 
•state prograo capabilities. While the States properly direct their resources 
toward direct services, broader research and demonstration activities, aimed 4 
at preventing and treating child abuse 1 and neglect, oust continue. In the long 
run, prevention and treatment discoveries will alleviate this national human 

tragedy and oake possible better? more cost-efficient utilization o/'direct 

» 

services. , 

~" ' The' April 29, 1980 report of the U.S. Sener^V Accounting Of fice^ entitled 
Increased Federal Effort Heeded to Better^fdTntify /Treat, and Prevent Child 
Abuse* and Neglect , noted *thst staV^nd local officials interviewed for the 
study complained of problems with \he legal assistance provided to the protectiv% 
service agencies. These p^oblemsytere causing the agehcies^to lose valid 
court cases, thereby hindering their ability to adequately protect children (p. 47). 
Officials In five of the seven localities visited by the^GAO investigators cited 
problems with the legal assistance available to the child protective services 
*5taff (p. 48). The report reccsmended that the Secretary of the Department of ^ 
' fiaalth and Human Service*/ through NCCAN, emphasize to the States the importance 
* of suffic/ent^gal assistance for, child protective. staff working on ^child'abuse 
and neglect cases. The Secretary concurred with this recomnendation, and'men- • 
, Honed that i^r, National Legal Resource Center was wor^Jng t'o -upgrade the quality 
of legal representation in these proceedings (p.5£)/ ■• 
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Unfortunate, the States »,ave extremely licited financial resources to' 
,.^rove their c«,d protective serW^stk. Child welfare agency legal • 
offices are too often understaffed nonexistent, since .ore attention 1s 
genera„y given to increasing the nu^er of social workers available to 
investigate reports abuse and provide on-going series to fa*,,,,,, where 
the agency does not have its own le^ounsel . it rely on representa- 

• tion through a cty, county or state attorneys office. This office .ay not 
have sufficient personnel to provide the^readily available legal expertise 

- which child protective agencies desperately „ eed . As the General Accounting 
Officers Indicated, this problem demands federal attention. 

Another legal pWfc ldl requires federal action ,s the need to protect 

• ■ children ,H residential facilities fro. abuse by the very institutions 'responsi-' 

ble for their care.^ institutional abuse is widespread, and the States are just 
beginning, with the help of NCCAN, to" address this issu*. However, one 
. 1spedi=ent to eliminating such abuse is the lack of legal protections given to % ' 
institutional ecplo/ees who observe and repor't it. Reprisals against such 
"whistleblowers". USU ally f,r1hgs or re-a^ig^nts, are /on. The bills to 
re-authorize the Federal Act recently introduced by Senator-Cranston (S.561) and 
Congressaan Murphy (H.R.23,3). contain a provision to protect reporters V child 
abuse against any adfcrs* actions related to «p» W , arising out of such 

• reporting. Such a provision', .when Bade a condition for receipt of state grants, 
fro* NCCAH, can be expected to result 1n necessaryylegislatlve changes in the- 
States and, one.nopes, a reduction in the^unt of 1nsti tufip^ abuse/ 

- facOISlOH 

,- fhis "-^orization heari*, 1s being held at a ti« when the Reagan 

, Administration 1, considering^^ .tate grant funds now under th* control of 

ft 
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KCCAN ($6,8 million In FY 1981) from t*e agency^nd including them in a cabined 
general social services Dlock grant.^he]?JC€«l investment in the state child 
protective services agencies has reaped generous dividend's. Exemplary programs 
have been developed, and federal leader* nip in the child abuse area his been exerted 
to help assure that the limited federal funds have a maximum impact. . 

Certainly, as the Genera T Accounting Office and testimony before this Sub- 
committee has indicated, much more nee<;s to be done. The ewsculation of KCCAH, 

t fl 
and thus tne federal effort to coabat cnild abuse, wjf follow if the meager funds 

for child abuse are either reduced or absorbed into an acorphous state grant 
prograa. We risk seeing state efforts in this area reduced to pre- 1974 levels. 
Without a federal program, innovative national research and demonstration projects 
are likely to disappear. 

All of this presents a 1 major challenge to^this Subcommittee. 

I want to thank the Chairman, Messrs .and staff for permitting me to express 
these^ views at such a critical juncture in the future of the federal child abuse* 
program. « 
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APPENDIX "A" 



OF THE BXSE C3* DEI3GA3ES 

«£R*CSN BAR ASSOCIATION 
ADCPTZD AUGUST, 1930 



BE IT RESOLVED/ That the' American Bar Association sup- 
ports Increased efforts to prevent, identify, and treat 
child abuse and neglect and urges' the Congress of the 
United States to support extension of the Child Abuse Pre* 
vention and Treatment Act (Public Lav 93-24? as Amended); 



PSCKT 

L' >Ll -oS JTti.cn 

In, the 1970' s, Congress addressed several issues of vital concern to children 
and their farri lies: Abuse and neglect, adoption assistance programs, fassQy sup- 
port services. *5t is iterative that these efforts. Ccr.tiz$& unabated in the 80's. 
Further Congressional acticois^ required to assure that such endeavors continue to 
receive '^deserved national attention and adequate funding. Specifically, Congress 
mist take steps to reauthorize the. Child Abuse Prevention and treatment Act* 

Ciild Abuse Prevention and Treatsent Act v 

' In response to the growing public awareness and uunce m over child jaaltreattent, 
Congress enacted the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act of 1974 (Public lot 
93-247), as amended in 1977 (and subject to renewal in 1981) . The Act's preanble 
sec forth, its major objectives: t , 

* ' To provide financial assistance for a demonstration program for the 
prevention and treatment of child abuse. an3 neglect, to establish a 
f National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, and for other purposes. 

Cnder the ^direction of the National Center cn Oiild Abuse and Neglect (KX3N) , the Fed- 
eral government has assured a leadership role in the fight against child caltreataen^ 
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HOOtS'* study of the* naticnali incidence of child abuse ani neglect irxierscores 
both the scope of child raltrefcpnent and tn* need for continued Federal efforts to orb 
it. Aoo ordi ng to the scat recent annuel rjrr/ey* ever a half million incidents of abus* 
end necleet were reported in 1977. 2 This represents an increase of over 23 per tent 
since the 1976 census, and is considered a conservative estjjnaie due to ir^ierreporti^ 3 
Experts place the true anr.-al incidence of abus-:. ard neglect at the 1,000,000 level. 
It is further estimated that as msrxy as 2,0CD culdrsn due e^cn year as a result of 
child oal treatment, and that over 200,000 cases lead to court proceedings. 

With enly a rodest annual budget of arprcc-netely $19,000,000, NDGtt has princi- 
pally fulfilled its role by sjrportAng research and eercr.stration projects. These 
include tcr. regional resource cer.ters, several professional resource centers and scores 
of research projects. TT*£ ^nerican 3ar Asscc-atJ.cn Young Lawyers Division, has been the 
recipient of one professional resource center grant wtuch created the National Legal 
Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection. 

Under the curecticr of this Child Arvroacy end Protection Legal ^Resource 
Center, bar organizations across the nat-cn ha."e jc_ned forces with other profes- 
sional groups. These Lnterdisciplinar, efirrts, re^ifested in culti disciplinary 
training progrars and improved utilization cf the legal process, are in keeping 
with the overriding pruluscch-v of exparts, Congress, and NCXAS, i.e., that effective 
pie ^ tier., identification and treatrent of child raltreafcner.t requires interdisci- 
plinary- cooperation. NCCA.N, by providing a fecal pe.nt ahd requiring multi-disci- 
plinary cooperation arcng its rany research and dercnstraUon projects, has been 
instrumental in tne professional crrranity's villingr.ess to cross-fertilize. 

It 

identic 

efficient crrpvterited clearinghouse, 3} setting up cf regional resource centers, 
end 4) *dv?nc*r-i*rt of general Jena-ledge cf the causes of and treatment approaches 
to child abuse and neglect. As the lat^s: ind'ence reports suggest, hct4ver, the 
prcbler of a_-^z? ard neglect CeranZs i w ^t jrjC'Vs irutJLitivrss be ccntin^sd and that 
-tne legal prs:t".i:tn ccntm-^ to play an ,^ role national ef torts to 
with the problem. 



*4? U.S.C. SS101 et sea. 

i ^ 

^U.S. Dept, of Healtn, ECucatJ.cn, and vfeifare, Rational Center cn Child Abuse 
and Iteglect, KATIC?^L ANALYSIS CT CHILD A3UZ ?E?C?uTNG, 1927. 

» 

^Wule underrepcrung of abuse and A^lect persists, the increased incidence 
of reports m the last twenty years is rcrxattrirutibie to higher reporting rates 
resulting free rardator/ rcport-ng lavs u^a?^^a growth in the actual arount of abuse 
or neglect. 

•This Report was soor.it ted to the A3 A House 
of Delegates along witn cne proposed resolution. 
Althougn the Report i s included he.re for infor- 
mational purposes, only tne approved resolution 
is the official policy of the Association. 
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APPSODC "B" 



Ba 1*9*1 tyttea, to lttt^rtl pm of tte ocmmty child protection 
awrt, ha* ban tocrvastoejly involved in child *u» art negtoct cm», 
*«g* A«t ia > <* P*r*nt-child r«l*tlcnefcip proceeding* *nd other acttcr* 
related to tot vmltu* of dtUAn. Order the Adcotion Assistance ml 
Child tUtoi Act of 1980 (PO. W-27J), to* 1*9*1 eyrtea h» *Uo i»nd 
*r**rer reeponetoiytles far sositcrto? ^1^1 to fester car*. 

Becew* to* *teJ»s tti 10 hie* for child, (mt and ejency elixe. 
it is topcrtUv. that conorad efforts (andito toprcv* tht **Uity of 
1*5*1 rtprwenwtto, to-cMld welfare JultcUl procsedtoj*,. far 
the 157* Child Abtst Prwctlon «d Ttectaent Act CP-L. »>247) . Mdth 
enonz*?** states to provide "yardtoo ad lite** for children, h*i led 
.to *n wnln cm of Attorneys to Defeat this farticn. Careful 
tr*toto7 »d 1*9*1 fxppcrt services *n mosssary if the** inSivid^l* *r* 
to bt cffectlv* child advocate* to th* axrt process, 

to the** oMda, tht Avarice* Uz Assoctetlon, through its 
l»,0CO-e*efce* tony Lawyers Bivisicn, sponsors toe KJTjaai ifiOL 

sesccjcc asaa fc* child Kwxra ak> PCTrna/ vhich has beccr* a 

provider of technical e**i*tanc* to th* wid* rsnje of prof***ionai* 
iiwolved with the 1*9*1 aspects of child mUu proceedings. 
Prograas and Ftellcaticn* 

Started to 1571 with,* cxsnt tarn th* Xationsl Center on Child Abuse ■ 
and Feglect ( U.S. Departoent of Beelth *d Bun^ Service*) , trf rxv 
-uppi«*r**d *to ftrde fro. toe U.S. Children's zda* *Ccr»il Ctor* 

Inundation, Averlcen tar Xrtown, aba Xaatj U*exs Oivisioa and th* 
*Cerber Baby Peed* Puad. th* A«*ocrce Center serves a* * n*ticn*l 1*911 
cl**rto^ouM on child welfare tojal Usw.. It publish** * fn* newsletter, 
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Legal Response: Child A3wcacy T^ltrctacticn , anc* a c cgegraph series 
on such subjects as the confidentiality of child protective records, special 
education advocacy, too! taring of children in foster care, and child sexual 
*|use, * n 

The Center also has published a 544 page~book. Advocating for 
Children in the Courts , and has developed a forthcoming comprehensive 
.Manual for J-sfaes cn child Abuse ancf reflect litigation. It has conducted 
a national training ins ti cut* on log^I representation of children as well 
as a policy conference cn the role of guardians ad liten . Center staff 
also" provide progrn consultation and regularly participate in conferences 
and gccin&rs. * 
Support of Bar Activities 

An important part of the Center's work involves the provision of 
financial and technical support to twenty- six state and local projects 

t throughout the co unt ry; these projects have Ua.lv e fooully involved in 

t 

legal activities related to children. Besples of their work include^ 

publication of a handbook for attorneys on ^Child and Fasily Development 

and Hucan Services Resources" (Vcrront) , cevelctrent and dii tribution * 

of a 429 page s^nual cn child abuse (New Jersey!, creation of panels of 

volunteer lawyers to represent children in juvenile court {Pittsburg, PA 

and Jackson, YS) , end concreting training soainars for attorneys, judges, 

lay guardians ad liten , and social service personnel (Cincinnati, OH; 

South Carolina; Washington, O.C.; Sew Mexico; and Phoenix, AZ) . Ite 

legal gxoqpa which have £ir£& under this Center "aini-grant* progroa include: 

\* 

Young lawyers Division Affiliates 

Alleghany County Ear Assn., Young Lawyers Section (Pittsburg] 

Chicago Bar Assn. , Young Lawyers Section 

Cincinnati Bar Assn. , Young Lawyers Section 

Cuyahoga Cqpty Bar Assn., Young Lawyers Section (Cleveland) — 

Denver Bar Assn., Young Lawyers Section 

Jackson Young Lawyers Assn. , Mississippi • 
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Young Lase rs Division Affiliates con^£sued" 

itoricr^a County Bar ton,, Young Lasers Section (Phceni*), 
Minnesota Bar Assn., Young lawyers Section 
' Missouri Bar Assn., Young Lawyers Section - 
Mexico Bar Assn., Young Lawyers Division 
y I S outh Carolina Bar Assn., Young,,tawyers Division 
Verrcnt Bar Assn.,, Young Lawyers Section 
Virginia _Bar Assn., Young Lawyers 

State and Local Bar A sggyrirm 

■ (J 

Dade County Bar Assn. '(Miani) 
Maryland State Bar Assn. 
'State Bar of Nevada 
San Francisco Bar Assn. 

Rational Bar Association Affiliates 

Gate City Bar Assn. (Atlanta) ^ 
Louis A. .Martinet Society (New Orleans) 
>QA Washington, D.C. Chapter, Wcn*^»s Division. 

Joint YLD/KBA Projects ' * 

State Bar of Mich., Young Lawyers Section/Wblverine Bar * . 
' , Mxn - (Detroit)/ Detroit Bar Assn., Young Lawyers Section / 
' Mew Jersey State Bar Associaticn/Gardon State Bar Assn / 
Assn. of Black Wcoen Lawyers of New jersey 

Mexican-taerican Bar Proiect % 

o f El Paso Mcxican-Ajrcrican Bar Assn. 

. Other Legal Programs 

Mass. Ccmittee on Children and Youth 

North Shore Children's Lav Project (Lynn, Ksss J 

Texas Assn. of Counsel for Children 

In connection with these activities, the Resource Center has published 

a Bar Activation OrinV, which contains cateriais sunaarizing tte^cutput of 

these legal projects, and a Directory of child representation* projects 

throughout the country. „ 

• V 

Ka-fcr Projects • 

Ihe Center 'has initiated several co}or projects; Tta first Involves 
the legal aspects of child abuse and neglect; the. second is a prtgrap to 
help the legal systm roXe a better contribution toward planning for 
children In foster care; "the third is an effort to stuJy and-irprove on 
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the 1*9*1 systaa's handling of intra-^ilv ciiild sexufil abase cases; and 
finally, a legal and judicial education project to <5^J^11 irplenentation 
of thefynifoin Oiild Custody Jurisdiction Act. a statute intended to confeet . 
the problea of parental Jddnapping of children. 

Use Center has also been actively involved in the national 
legislative and judicial arenas by suaaitting testirony to the Congress on 
behalf of H.R, 3434 (the Adoption Assistance and Child Kelfire Act of 19 SO) , 
securing the ASA's encorsfnena for extension of the Child Abuse Prevention 
'and Treatment Act and icylec*ntafcicn,of full-seal? child welfare refosa, 
providing" careful analysis and evaluation of proposed D.H.H.S regulations, 
and preparing and filing amicus curiae' (f'rienShaf the court) briefs to 

, the U.S. Supre** Court on cases affecting children. * , 

/ 

Child Abuse and Neglect } 

Tto center seeXs to stisxdate fnterest and develop expertise in the 
« representation, of r«d treated children. It also provides technical assistance 
to the various disciplines involved in abuse and neglect cases. Estimates 
of abuse and neglect in Acerica range frcn 500,030 to 4.5 niUion cases 
annually, with between 150,000 and 200,000 court actions to protect these 
children. In response to this prcblso, the Center offers a variety of < 
Services upon request. inelucUn? consultation, training, curriculua / 
oevWcctaent, and dissemination of caterials. * c 
<W stA ff yorjts closely with national judicial, social work, and ed u catio n al 

agencies. The national Center on Child Abuse and Neglect (U.S. Dept. of 
Health and Huwan Services) relies upon the Resource Center for the provision 
of legal help to its grantees throv^iout the country. Legal presentations 
are made at the bi-annual National Conference en Child Abuse and Neglect; 
at training activities of 'such groups as the National College of District 
Attorneys, National College of Juvenile Justice, and national legal Aid 
* ^ Defender Asoodaticnj and at special prognrs at ASA annual and edd-ycar 
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meetings. ^ * 

Planning for Children in Foster Care 

With approximately 500,000 America* children iiv foster 'care, 'the 

legal system must become nriise responsive to the needs of such children 

for a permanent, stable hone environment, 'ire Resource Center, with 

support froa-the Ecna MdConnell dark Foundation, focuses cn thJLi problem 

through a specUl project which is conducting a review of state laws, 

procedures and policies related to this subject; preparing a legal practice 

manual for attorneys; sponsoring and participating in training activities; 

and working witn local organizations and attorneys in several target - 

states to effect legal reforo. 

^ The project seeks to avoid unnecessary out-of-home placements of 

children; assure the use of family-centered services to rehabilitate and 

reunite f amies; educate lawyers to effectively participate in dispositional 

proceedings and the development of treawent plans; and encourage the 

legal systen to secure stable, permanent placements for children who 

cannot be returned to their parents. Tha Center is wording closely with 

child welfare programs throughout the country to achiew these 

goals. ' 

V, 

Sexual Abuse of Children 

One of the most egregious foms of child raaltreasnent is sexual 
abuse ocmitted by a parent or person in a position of authority jot 
control over the child. Incest (or intra- family sexual abuse) is a serious 
problem rarely spoken of ;but affecting thousands of children each year, 
causing severe and of tenCpermanent psychological damage to the child 
victim. The Center has a special project studying how the legal system 
can improve its handling of these cases. Working closely with the National 
Center for Child Abuse and Neglect, local prosecutors, aeScual assault 
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program, and treats^nt projects, the Sasource Center has becoq^ the 
'major locus of # legal information related to this important subject. * , 

Activities of this project include a- state-by-state^ analysis of , ^ 
relevant civil and crir^nai eta bites ard other legal issues, identification 
of innovative prosecutorial policies in both the crmiral and juvenile 
court systens, and the pubUcaticr. of a rscort sua-arizing lavs and 
practices and analyzing problem areas, trends and reforms. 
Child Custody 

the Pesource Center, recognizing that great ham can be done to 
children in bitter custody battles after a divorce or separation, has 
begun to eaplose the dicensiens of this croblcra by first focusing on ** 
child* custody disputes -which cross state lines. She Center, with a grant 
frpa the U.S. Children's Bureau, has initiated a project to secure , 

enactrant in all jurisdictions of the Umfora Child Custody Jurisdicticn ? 

( j 

Act, which would deter parental kidnapping cf children. 

Even where enacted, it is important that judges and lawyers understand 
the iroli cations pi this" Act and utilize it effectively. Ihey need to be 
^nsltive to the effects of crdld-sratching, the need for stability in 
custodial placement, and o^he,' issoes related to tn* best interests of 
children. Therefore, kgal and judicial education s^ronars a.*-! workshop* 
ere a rajor part of this project. 
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t »' , Bar Association Child Abuse and Neglect; Projects *' 

' ^i^iing in 1978, the American Bar Association Young Lawyers 
.a^ion^tional Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy 
and Protection has awarded snail grants to bar associations - , 
for child abuse and neglect projects. Ihe first' round of 
six grants ^1, 500 each) supported a variety of activities, 
*ut focusecfbn training and public awareness. The last two 
funding rounds (19 projects at $l,750-$2,500 each) Rroroted * 
training and creation df systems whereby trained attorneys 
would be assigned abuse and neglect cases. In addition, six 
early projects have received .supplemental funding ($1,000 each). 

Attached is a status report of the 11 projects funded in 1980 
and the 6 supplemental grant programs, tost of these programs 
have certain shared features which nerit report here. * - * 

First and forenost, all projects have the active support of - 
.critical ccmnunity leaders and programs, including* local 
judges, state attorney's office, child protection agencies, 
hoepitals^etc. With this support," they also stress raulti- , 
<ii^ciplinarygprTOly^iiient in their training, i* 

■Second, all^feojects utilize the organized bar's resources.- 
They advertise through bar papers, coordinate tdth'cohVlnuing ' 
legal e du cation offices, borrow bar mailing lists, and in- 
general obtain the bar's seal of approval for project activities. 
Insane cases the projects have led to* the creation of a 
p erm a n ent coimittee within the parent bar. 




Third, all attorneys participating in tl^ese projects ,have 
^domted their_tixne and services. In addition, many law fiate / 
harodcnated- other services, such as duplicating, mailing, and 
providing meeting space. Several bar organizations have also 
contributed matching funds. ' ' • 

Fourth, most projects' have developed invaluable manuals and 
other written .materials which'raay be used in the years to 
come. In addition, several projects have video-taped their 
training programs. * 

' ^fc ' * 

The following report highlights the' recent^, upcoming activities 
or tne new and supplemental' grant programs. The Resource Center 
only wishes that it oould have funded the 2%. additional bars 
which applied for* but did not, receive our modest grants during . * 
the mos£ recent bar-funding competition. 
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CHILD ABUSE BAR PROJECTS^ RDU© III 



I.- NEW PROJECTS: 



A* Chicago Bar As fi oria|^on, Yoimg Lawyers Section ($2,000) 

Ihe project will prepare and distribute a handbook orT * ' 
procedures and law involved in abuse and neglect pro- 
ceedings in the Cook County Juvenile Court. Portions 
of the handbook will form the -basis of three, to four 
seminars. Alre^Jy ocranitted to participate in training 
Are Juvenile C&urt judges and attorney's from the State's 
J^ttorney Office, Guardian Pd Litem Office and Public 
D ^ fend f r>s Office. " The final draft of jthe handbook is 
currently being completed, ihey also anticipate creating 
a special adjunct to the Bar's pre-existing lawyer referral 
program (creating a Specialty child abuse and neglect) . * 
Ihe Bar was also asked by the Resource Center to coordinate 
its activities with the Cook County Bar Association (they 
had applied for but did not receive' a grant) . Finally, 
the Bar is considering praroting legislation to set up a 
Children's Trust Fund by ear m a r king a portion of the carriage 
v. ^ license fee for this purpose (recently enacted in Kansas}. 

B. Massachusetts Bar 
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1. Massachusetts Cccrnittee for Children and Youth ($1,000). 
Shis project proposed to hold a one-day training . * 
conference, "Representing the Abused Child." The conference * 
was held, on November 15th at Boston College; it drew 35 " 
people. A 122 page manual was also prepared for this 
conference. Each conference attendee »i«r> received a 

copy of Representing the Abused and Neglected Child in 
. Massachusetts. Both the conference and annual utilized 
a fictitious case as the basis of instruction. Ohe ' . 
conference faculty has expressed an interest in repeating 
the program and the Mass. Continuing legal Ed. -New Q>gland 
Law Institute has indicated it may add it to its 1982 
curriculum. f 

2. Nort h Sho re Children's Law Project (§1,000) 

Biis project has agreed to function ay; a clearinghouse 
on abuse and ^neglect for attorneys in Essex County: they will 
provide direct attorney consultation, the use of their library, 
pleading and Memorandum file (with photocopy service) . Based 
tpon utilization of this service for six months, the Law 
Project will ascertain what general training programs ma£r 
be required. » % ^ 
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Houston Bar Association Pamily Law Section, San Antonio Young 



Lawyers Association, Texas Association |of Counsel lor Children 

($2,000) ; ; ^~^< — : — ' — ^\ T 



Shese groups plan to conduct regional training in San Antonio 
and Houston. during 1980-sl, Written training materials and 
sample pleadings will be distributed with heavy emphasis on a 
multi-di sd plinary approach. , Bar will prov£oe~district courts . 
with' names and addresses of trained attorneys. This project 
wil£ coordinate with .the El* Paso Mexican-Anferican Bar Assccia-' 
tion (below), utili z i n g the latter 1 s training pieces dealing 
with cultural sensitivity. Owo of the leading facilitators 
of this program have also organized am will participate in 
a program, "Using Law to Protect Children," to be conducted . ' 
at the ABA mid-year meeting in Houston in February, 1981,. 

El'jPaso Mexican-American Bar Association ($1,750) 

A full* day training program* is slated for early March, 1981. 
Heavy emphasis will, be upon the* needs of Htodcan-American 
children, especially as they relate to abuse and neglect. Judge 
• aurique Pena will develop training materials to be distributed 
at the conferences While the pr o gram will be advertised in the 
Ofexas Bar-Newsletlf*, it is expected that the main audience wili # 
be drawn from the 600 member El Paso. Bar and 90 rep feer Mexican- 
American Bar. It is anticipated that a list of aSSerence 
attendees will be submitted to the juvenile court far its considera- 
tion in future case- appointments. 

State Bar of Michigan, Young lawyers Section; Detroit Bar 
Association; Wolverine Bar Association ($2,000) 

0 

On April 24-25', the>project will hold a conference in Detroit 
aimed at instructing* lawyers in important non-legal aspects of ' 
abuse and neglect (f i$. , child development, identification of 

good. nodal work practice,* intrrvlfwing. a-chUd, need for-speedy 

decisions when dealing with infants, need for permanence in .planning 
treatment alternatives, etc) . A practice manual will be developed 
for the conference. Shis project has bad active support from the . 
bench, including Jud^e Eugene Arthur Moore, Oakland County Juvenile . 
' Court (President pf the" National Council of Juvenile' and Paraily< > 
Court Judges) . In addition, the State Bar Association has 
donated $2,000 to tfiis effort* Discussions are underway with two • 
state organizations '(Institute for Continuing Legal Education, and 
Criminal Defense Attorneys of Michigan) for the purpose of video 
taping tjje conference and making £t available through the library 
services* ofvboth organizations. If npney,is available, all or • 
parts*ofV£he Detroit ccnferenc* will be repeated elsewhere 
in Michigan. * * ' 

Cuyahoga, County Bar Association. Young Lawyers Section * 
iclevelandj* (*2 # 66o> < l * 1 ^ * . ' 

This Bar^as as s u m ed the duties of. adtdnisterin^the pre-existing 
county-vide guardian ad litem program (formerly administer^! by 
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- the Federation, for Community Planning) . , in jadditicn to * 
administration, the, oar will provide training and publisfi a ' * " 

' newsletter;- the first newsletter, for all guardians adUtan, 

* courts-and other interested persons (375) is*. about to~be 

" cUsseminated. Cleveland State University Saw School has agreed 
to provide tree space for a continuing Jjegal education program 
V on child representation. 'The Domestic illations Court 'has aSo 
: expressed interest ihrlinking^up with this pr ogr a m to provide' 

guardians ad -litem for children in divorce cases. When the - * 
Cuyahoga Bar applied for this grant/ it also* indicatJeo* that the 
• moody, would be teed as a natch for other fund raising activities: * 
the Bar has succeeded handsomely. To date $19;0Cto has been 
-r K< awarded by .the Gund Foundation; another $19,000 is anticipated 
from the Cleveland Foundation. 

\ ^ ' 

G. Iouis A., Martinet Society (National Bar Association) ($2,000) 

Ihis Bar is located in' New Orleans. It *»s already conducted * 
* two, full-day jaat^-SEiscipllnary. sendnans (November <8th and 15th) > 
- these were co-sponsored vith Tulane Law School and* Jefferson 
Abuse and tteglect Advocacy Project. Both sessions attracted over 
, 100, participants each, with roughly 60-75% being attorneys. In 
addition, both sessions were video-taped £gr future training 
. v purfoses. The Bar is currently developing a "ready list" of - " " 

- attorneys to hanclle abuse and neglect cases for the Orleans' , 
Parish Juvenile Ooufts. In addition, they ire attempting. to 

/. establish 'a . volunteer service p r o gram to provfee non-legal 
'* assistance to the attorneys (e.g., the Big Brother and Big Sister* 
Associations have been , contacted towards this end). * 

- - . ■ \ » ' * v 

3/ MarylancTstate Bar Association, in exjunction with the Legal ° • 
, Aid Bureau ($2; 000) " ^ : " 1 

. project has schechied seminars in several areas throughout the * 
tf state which have not, in recent years, been exposed to such training. 
Ihe; first session will* be held in Annapolis on February 6th. Ifcbert 
Horowitz, Assistant Director cf» the Ifesource Center, will be raking 
A presentation at this session. Over 3,000 invitations to attend 
were nailed to all attorneys in si* counties (signed by the Executive 
Director of the State Bar) . A state senator will welcaoe the attendees 
and the program will, be monitored by a family -court judge. Topics 

- will include me dic al .and psychological aspects of abuse and 

J neglect; resources'for treatment? role of the : juvenile court as 
well as, counsel 'for petitioner, parents andxhild; and multi- 
disciplinary teams. Ihe second session is tentatively set for 

- ' Hagerstcwn^in mid-April. Ihe Bar has aggressively utilized the 

m adi a * fox publicity of its prograite; arinouncenents'^have appealed 
in the k Bar- Newsletter, and Baltimore Sun and a lengthier article 
on "Bspresentational Issues- in Chlid Protection Proceedings" will 
appear in the February issue of the' State Bar Journal, 
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I. State Bar of Hivda ($2,000) 



\ 



^ Ihe projsct has bald two training sessions, in Reno (November 20th) 
and Las Vega* (HoMsaber 21st) . In all, 52 individuals attended. 
Both sessions had active support of local ju^es and prosecutors, 
' including District Judge John Hendoza (President-Elect of the , 
National Council of Juvenile and Fairdly Court Judges) . Each 
seminar participant, received a mxrfoer of handouts*, including 
practice manuals andjd^liographiestf Each attendeeValso completed 
an evaluation rbrWveW few negative assessments were made. High 
ratings were giyjatt to tnVnresentations on child abuse from the 
doctor's perspective. As *$±h the.ffaasachusetts 1 training program, 
a case record f or m ed the bas^rf instruction. One clever 
prcootional idea was the use or a bogus subpoena to local 
attorneys inviting them to appear at the sem inars. 

J- Bar Association of San Francisco ($2,000) 

*&e projec t will conduct a multi-alsciplinary training workshop 
tor attorneys representing parents* or children in abuse and neglect 
actiflns ^ n _ San Francisco Juvenile Court, A practice ran^ i wixi 
also be prepared. Heavy training emphasis will be placed upori 
advocacy directed at preventive services and long-range penmnency ' 
planning. One Court will be encooraged to appoint counsel for 
the ch ild by the project's development of a local panel of private ' 
attorneys to augment existing, overwhelmed programs. The training, 
originally set tor the Spring ofSSBl, has been postrfcned until 
late Summer so that it will not conflict with the Jtesource Center's 
national Institute (June 11-13, San Francisco) . Local bar leaders 
will be assisting the Resource Center in identifying area faculty 
for this Institute. One project has also been asked to share 
its work products with the Sacramento bounty Bar Association 
(applied tor but did not receive a grant) . 

K^/tede County (Miami) .Bar Association ($2,000) J 

Ohis project has entered into a joint venture with the Juvenile 
Court of the nonjudicial Circuit (Miami) , the State Court * 
Administrator's Office, and a local Children In Placement Program 

, ' to help provide legal representation to abused and neglected 
children. With- funding from the State Court Administrator's 
Office, a full-time Guardian Ad Litem Program Coordinator has been 
hired (to begin karch 1st) . 3u*~person will work*at the JttanEe 
Court and coordinate the work of both attorneys and non-legal 
, volunteers provMttng representation to maltreated children. She 
will be developing a training package for attorneys from which 
seminars* *nd reference materials can be developed/ Ihe project 
has become a part of the Bar's Public Interest Law Bank (PUB) . 
Ihe Bar* applied for* a $22,900 9rant from the Legal Services 
Corporation (which would be matched by the BarX, as well as a 
$20', 000 grant from the ABft's Pro Bono Activation Project, The 

' »<^^Advccacy Program has. been included as an important part 
of )%h of these proposals*. 
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Six supplemental grants of $1,000 each were awarded to bar projects 
pwvicusly Kfported by the Bar Activation Grant Program, 

A. Vermont Bar Association/ Children's Rights Occmtittee r of the 
Young lawyers Division ^ 

. Ihe Children's Rights Ccnndttee consists of 22 'lawyers, social 
, workers, pediatricians , and other professionals involved with child 
welfare. It has divided into four subdfcnriLttees: 1) legislative 
watchdog < 2) guardian ad litem manual {to prepare training 
na tPri Ms in conjunction with the Advocacy Rights Council of 
Vernont) , 3) program development (to prepare a joint seminar for r 
judges and state's attorneys) and 4$ custody issues {to serve "as 
a think tank for future projects) • In September, the Cannittee 
held a seminar on Child and Family Development entitled ."Families 
in Court,* Over 45 attorneys attended and received a newly 
developed manual on child development. Impressed by the quality of 
ti\is manual, the Resource Center requested and received permission 
from the Gcrardttee to reprint it for distribution, nationwide. ' 
The Oocmittee has also assisted in the drafting of state legislation 
concerning child protection teams. 
\ 

\ B * Allegheny County Bar Association Young Lawyers Division (Pittsburgh) 

In.1980 this project handled 150 cases; approximately one-half 
were abuse and n e g lect and Jthe remaining were custody cases. They 
toe presently contemplating adding termination of parental rights 
cases to their case load/ The program is also soliciting j»vh 
folding from a local foundation ($5,000) and the Legal Services 
Corporation ($20,000) -for a joint project with the Nei^tohood 
Iagal Services Association, , Child Mvccacy Legal Aid Program, Tte> 
The last training session of this project was conducted in tor/, 
1980; additional sessions will be scheduled in* the near* future. 
At present, 4he project is preparing a set of Guidelines for Child - 
Advocates., 

C. Jackson (Mississippi) Young Lewyers Association ' 

This program has developed a successful system for 'assigning abuse 
and neglect cases to its participants. Each week one or two lawyers 

•■ (from its panel of 60) pick up cases which .the Public Defender's 
Office is unable to handle (most children in these cases are 
represented by Jthe P.D. 's office) . To date, roughly 50 cases have 

V been handled by the project. Each attorney-aaaintains his or her • 
case through appeal if n ecessa r y. Project fuflds pay for major 
.expenses (e.g., hospital records 7 , transportation). However, since 
all attorneys volunteer their time and most do not seek- reimburse- 
jsant for out-of-pocket expenses, the project has gotten great ' 
mileage out of little money. 

* 

4 
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D - few Jersey State Bar av iation, Yaac Lawyers Divifii™ 

IbiL^ D ™r^ t ^ UeS to «4 page "Manual on Quid 

to^e, prepared in conjunction with the Association of Blac* 
^L^S^ of .^Jersey awl the Garden State Bar Association 
andedrted by Professor Janes Boskey of Seton Hallt^^^^ 
fc:^, 0 ^ 1 ^ °^"ex£ng projects for the ^o^^ar 
^ffff^,*? 0 ?" 8 " ^ives the development of nul^iLlpSnary 

IStfJfSt 0n 1 t TLi n A $3,000 award f run thf^ 

State Bar has also been secured for future activities. 

E. South Caro lina Bar Young Lawy ers Stv-Hm 

E&^ th ,. the State Bar "' s Continuing Legal Education 
Office, 'Child and the Courts,' is slated for June26. 1981 in 
addition, the progr*n will shortly beg^ p*li«2Ln of a stated 
■ W techni «l assls^nce to as n^^s 

four attorney panels representing children in Family Court (e a 
speakers bureau, provision of training m/terials, recStLntlLi) . 

• M^^esota 'State Bar Asso ciation Yotix; Lawyers Section 

This program has concentrated its resources and energies on nrovidir*, 
training to teachers on their rols and legal resSEiSefS^ 
abuse and neglect cases. Extensive written materials and a slide 
iSS^H^ «tevelcped, including a sSeTofp^llT 
^tontation brochures. It inspired a joint project of tte Resource 
E?^'.^ 3 ^ Comdssion cS the States, and the StSnaT^ 
Professional Eesouroe Center on»fhild Abuse ard Neglec^fe Social 
- ^^l'^? 1 saainars'on abuse and negSTat^verS^ 

TJt^^' a3SC *^ tic * "Stings thro^rouTti^nl^Se 
Kinn^ota project continues to offer instruction to editors and 
is ^oding itereachto encorpass other professionals. Irds 
^ect was recaitly honored with one of six Awards of Merit given 
by the fe-rican Bar Association Section of Bar ActivitieT^ ™ 
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Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Counselor. r 

Dr. Kent addressed the problem we face of block grants, ^nd I 
would like the other panelists to advise us frow they believe the 
programs fhey are advocating and are participating in would be 
adversely affected if the Congress were to choose to go to the block- 
grant route and submit the funds back to the States in a block 
grant, together with the funding of other agencies and other pro- . 
grams, and allow it to be a' State or local decision on how to 
allocate those funds. Do you believe this would be adversely affect- 
ed by that approach, as compared to the present one of categorical 
grants? k 

Ms. Burgess. I'd have to answer yes. I think that our program 
definitely would be, because we are trying to understand itd$|iK a 
national level of crossing State — all of the States involved. Slllhat 
I would have to answer yes, it would be affected. 

Mr. Davidson. I think in connection with the activities of the 
State and local bars in this area, with the opportunity to get funds 
through the National Center on Child Abuse and Negleet— and I 
should say that those funds are extremely limited— the size of the 
grants to-the bars have ranged between $1,000 and $2,500. 

With the loss of those funds, with the loss of the national prp- 
gram that can give the State and local bars direction, leadership, 
and national materials, it will be a real problem. 

Additionally,!* mentioned the guardian ad litem provision in the 
representation*^ children. There are still seven States that do not 
provide a mandatory appointment of guardian ad litem or legal 
counsel to these childrenin these proceedings. 

If the NCCAN funds to States are put in a block grant, that 
guardian ad litem provision, that assurance of the guardian ad 
litem provision, will be meaningless. 

f have real coricenTaboutthe level of representatimthat^vilHse- 
afforded to children in these proceedings. . . 

v Mr. Murphy. Ms. Elmer. 

^?Ms. Elmer. I don't think that our program will be funded by the 
StSfokof Pennsylvania, unfortunately. 

We nay^not been able, so far, to get any financial support from 
the»Stafe. I think in many ways this would be appropriate. Our 
program Is an experimental one, designed to see whether taking a 
baby into* residence and protecting it while the parents come^in to 
take care of it and we help the parents understand what is going 
on with that baby, this program has not been duplicated anywherfe 
in the country and, therefore, is really well worth doing and well 
wortl\ looking at. * f * 

But it has not been oijr experience that Pennsylvania, at least, is 
interested^in this kind of an experimental program, which may 
give you a gretft "deal of knowledge. It will, at least, give you some 
ideax>f whether it works. 

1 dd not thihk we would like* to see the block grant. 

MrHMuRPHY. MivErdahL , ^ *, 

Mr*£RDAHi~ Thank-you^ Mr. Chairman. t . " 

Mr. Davidson, you talked about the need, which seems to be an 
obvious pne, to me, that children in these circumstances, when 
they get into litigation or a court proceeding, need legal counsel 
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We have also hear*! talk around this "town, > from the. White 
House and in the Congress, about cutting back Am legal aid, the 
whole legal aid prograta for the indigent. / 

It is not redly directly related, yet in some ways it is very 
directly related. 

Would your^are to comment on that? 

Mr. Davidson.* Well, I can tell you, as you may know, that the 
American Bar Association is on record as being a staunch support- 
er of the Legal Services Corporation and continuation of the legal 
aid program. 

I shduld say, personally— I am a former Legal Services -attor- 
Jtey— unfortunately, not too many Legal Services programs are 
^able to represent children in child-abuse-and-neglect proceedings 
because even though there are Federal funds available, the needs, 
the Legal Services needs of the adult population are so great, in 
the housing and welfare and health and consumer and other issues 
handled by legal aid officers that, unfortunately, children's issues 
and child welfare matters often get a back seat. 

My concern is that we, first of all, have to keep #e Legal 
Services Corporaticm so that some of those programs that presently 
exist can continue; but, more importantly, we need to give more 
focus to the legal needs of children in these types of proceedings. 

I thyik it is going to take much more than the Legal Services 
Corporation to do that I think you need a national center on child 
abuse and neglect to do that. 

For instance, it has been announced by the National Center that 
they want to fund six more guardian ad^litem court improvement 
projects. I have a real concern as to whether those projects will 
ever happen now as we argue about all of the other programs that 
the NCCAN people would like to see develop and we know are so 
needed. _ _ . 

So, legaTsafvices, yes; but therfe i$ much more that is 'needed ill 
connection w8h this. « 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you vary much. 

Dr. Burgess, you used the term linkage, which is used in a lot of 
areas ground here now. Do you^see a linkage between what might 
be abused children in the homes and these people getting in- 
volved—involved in these types, of sex rings and pornography? And, 
also, just as a folldwup question, the slides you showed were obvi- 
ously taken, because of the language, iif Europe." 
"Now, is this something that is part, of the organized crime, or 
maybe even under our system somewhat legalized, to be sending 
these pictures, or slides, or whatever it m(ght be, into this country? 

There are two areas, I guess.* 

Ms.-Burgess, Right. 

Mr. Erdahl. Or three. ' * 

_ Ms. Burgess. OK. On the first, in terms of -linkages", that the 
Children really are? taught, either in the child rings, where they are, 
preadolescent, really, arfc taught how to be youth prostitutes. So* 
that becomes very clear, of that linkage there. 

Similarly, from the interfamily abuse,, where children are ta&ght, 
arid then that becomes when they run away, an area that they get 
into is the youth prostitution. 
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We are also seeing where, in sexually abusing families, where 
they may also have other children outside of the families; so that 
we need to study that more carefully. It is ,not just within the 
family. It may be both. 

To answer your question on the— this did happen to be^a foreign 
magazine. And much of the literature is obtained that way. Some- 
times it is laundered, in that they will send it to an address that is 
within the States, then it is sent overseaS ^^ w wi ew postmark 
and sent back through, just to avoid detection and to avoid all of 
/that. All J can say is that that just happened to be one that he was 
able to— the young man was able to obtain through a commercial 
kind of post box. 

Even after he was apprehended, he has continued to receive 
material." 

So tljat the list, we suspect, has even been sent to other people, 
that provide this kind of materia^. * 

Mr. Erdahl. Mr. Chairman, the other questional guess I 
shouldn't have asked so many at once — is. From your studies, is 
there any linkage between — agaip we use that term — child abuse, 
pornograph}, exploitation of young people, child prostitution, ai)d 
the organized crime syndicates? 

Ms. Burgess. That is whaS we will be looking at, and that is 
what we will be needing the help of the Federal agents that are 
involved in that. That. is one of the key questions. We have just 
started the projects, so we don't have that answer right now, but 
we will be looking at that. / 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. 
* I have no farther questions. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Miller. * ' 

Mr.'MiLLER. How much will that study cost? 

Ms. Burgess. It is a $50,000 study. I/mean that's the funding. 

Mr. Miller. That comes from NCCAN? 

Ms. Burgess. NCCAN. Right. v 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. I thank the panel very much for being with us this 
morning. * 

We now have the family that l> going to present their testimo- 
nies to us concerning Parents United. And also accompanying the 
family will be Sgt. Carroll Blackstock, of the local policfVorce. He 
is affiliated with the child sexual abuse program in his jurisdiction, 
and also he is on th$ board of directors of Parents United. 

0 STATEMENT OF BETH, PARENTS UNITED 



Mr. Murphy. Provide whatever identity you choose to. 

Beth. OK. I prefer to go by my first name, which is Beth* 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Beth, you may proceed. 

Beth. I am a member of 'Parents United. 



BeIth. I am Beth, with'Parentb UViited, and I am here today &th 
my mother and my stepfather and Sergeant Blackstock, from the 
- San Jose Pplice Department. * 

I am a member of Parents United and I am alio closely associat 
ed with Daughters and Son^ Um.cd. Those are the self-help groups, 
the componen s of the chilu .sexual abuse treatment progxaip. * 



Mr. Murphy. Just pull up the 




»phone. 
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Mr. Murphy. Just speak into the microphone. 
Beth. I am sorry. I am a little nervous. 

Like I said, I am part of the child sexual abuse treatment pro- 
gram in Santa Clara County, Calif. _ 

I am a member of Parents United because I was molested by my 
stepfather, and that started when I was about 8 or 9 years old and 
went on until I was about 15 Or 16. It is real hard for me to be able 
to tell you how much abuse went on or how it happened, because it 
is something that is really hard to remember back and not real 
pleasant to try. I can tell you that that happened fairly frequently 
over that period of years and it affected me a great deal during 
that time and thereafter. r 

When it first began, I didn't really understand' what was going 
on. I was too young to know the implications, or what. I didn't even 
know very much about what sex was, much less about sexual 
abuse Normally children aren't told about anything like that, and 
if you are told anything at all, what I was told was to stay awaT 
from strangers in black cars with candy. And this was a man in my 
family, and certainly no one I had any means tof protect 'myself 
from. 

So mostly, in the beginning, I was very confused. I didn't know 
what was happening I knew something was wrong. He was telling 
me not to tell anyone and it was a big secret, and that is about all. 

As I got older, I told some of the kids at school in fifth grade 
what was happening to me, and the reaction I got from them was 
that I was a freak, that nobody else knew what -I was talking 
abqut, that I was very out of place, and, from that reaction, I 
decided that it just wasn't a good idea to tell anybody because I felt 
like nobody knew, nobody understood. I knew that I was the only 
one that this ever happened to. Now I know that wasn't true. 
TJiere were statistics stated earlier that one out of four women and 
also as many as one out of five men have experienced some kind of 
sexual abuse. And so I definitely wasn't the only one, but it sure 
felt that way then. I didn't have anyone to talk to, I didn't have 
anywhere to go with my problem. I didn't feel that I could* talk to 
my mom. I felt that in many ways we were very close and I could 
/talk about a lot of things with her, but this was something that 
was just too difficult. I am still not sure exactly why I couldn't go 
to her. I fe$l th&t Aie didn't know what was going on. I feel that a 
big part of the reason I couldn't* tell was because I was really afraid 
I would break up the family, that I would hurt her, that I would 
hurt the family. My family fiad gone through other niinor troubles, 
and I had seen how that had shook the family, and especially my 
mom, and I felt very protective and very caring, toward her and 
didn't want to upset that at all! ' „ r 

So by the time I got into the sixth grade I was 12 years old and - 
the news had gttftn around to my school, the administrator, my 
vice principal, and the way this was handled, he had no informa- 
tion, he had no training. I can understand that rfow, ip becoming 
more involved. But the way he handled it was^jo pUll me out of 
class in the middle of session which, if you can recall back to your 
scjiool days, if you got pulley! out of class 'by, you know, some 
higher up, you done something wrong, and everybody is going to 
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want to know why.' So I was very embarrassed about that kind of 
approach, . » * . , # 

And he talked to me in the hall, you know, a^ain wheife it is 
right out in public. This was a man I had never talked to, I just 
knew who he was. And he said, "I understand you "have been 
telling some stories," vfltfch made me feel, right off, that I was 
* being accused of lying. Naturally, I did not open up to this man, I 
, did not feel comfortable with him and I did not say, "Yes, I was 
sexually abused, I want to talk about it, and will you help me?" 
This man was accusing me of lying and exposing me to my class- 
mates. * 

So I said £hat I hadn't been telling stories, and that is where it 
was left. From what I understand now, I could civilly prosecute 
this man for his inaction, and I think that is a very important 
point inf our lives Bnd a very important point in our program, that 
w.e woyk very closely with the justice system and encourage report- 
ing, b&ause, in my case, where that intervention could have hap- 
pened'^hen I was 12 years old, the abuse went*on until I was 16 
years' old. 

During thd.next few years I again was very threatened by the 
thought of somebody finding out. I was geared that somebody would 
find out. By that time I felt really guilty. ,1 felt like this had gone 
_yon Tor some time, and by the time I did know what was going on I 
felt that I was-^s much at fault as my stepfather was because I had 
consented" to; it and I felt that it was no more his^ fault than it was 
mine. r 

So again I couldn't talk about it because of /the guilt. 

It wasn't until I was 17 that I told anybody, and during that time 
there wer6 some pretty rough years. I felt very isolated. I didn't 
feel like there was anyone I could confide in or really get close to, 
because whenever I started getting close to people I was gfraid that 
they would find out about the abuse, and all of thefee other horrible 
thirigs might happfen. 

It wasn t until I had gotten i»to> some drugs, I had become very 
sexually promiscuous, I had a tfhfld that I had placed up for adop- 
, tion, and it wa# after all that land ^through a conversation with a 
boyfriend that I had that I wdb abl&to tell him abgut the abuse. 
. This was the first person I tcid, at l\ya»GTrid. 

By the time I was 17 I had k view of myself afe p very independ- 
ent adult person. As I look back now on my pregnancy, I fee} that 
that, for me, was, a step of projection; I felt that if I went through 
the pregnancy, if I^had a child, my stepfather cfduld not see me as a 
child, he would have to see me as a woman and, therefore, couldn't 
abuse me as a 'child. So in looking back, I feel tfrat that is one 
experience that was very painful for me that I had to go through 
as a result of the abuse and the only way I knew how to deal with 
it and the only way I knew how to stop it for myself. 

The thing, for me, and you know, from other kids that I talked to 
that had gorfe through & is the belief that the last time it hap- 
j* opened is the laft time it happened! and you always hang on to that 
belief, that it is not going to happen again. And that is another big 
reason for not telling, you dop't want to sit -down and think, when 
you are 10 years old, that this is going to last for another 6 ,years. 
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You believe that when it hapf>ened last week that it is not going to 
happen again. And I clung to that belief. 

When it finally did stop, that was, you know, through my getting 
older, through my having a little more ability to be assertive and 
to tell him to leave when he would come into my room at night, 
\ and -eventually it did taper off and then stop altogether. - 

Like I said, much after that I told my mom.' First I told my 
boyfriend, and then after that I was afraid the abuse was starting 
- again, and I ran away, and I felt— I had never run awa> before. 1 
. had always been a good little girl. And I thought that I h$d to 
explain^my actions, so I did tell my mom at that point. 

I feel like she was real supportive of me at that time, and that 
was a real blessing, because I felt like I could talk about it with 
her, and I was getting some support and reassurance there. 
. However, there was still problems at that point. My stepfather 
and I were still not talking about it. W e had n't said two words 
about it in this whole time, which was almost 10 years. We had 
never discussed it outside of the time it would happen. 

When I was younger I was .even very confused as to whether or 
not I was dreaming^the instances of abuse or whether I was going 
crazy, or I just didn't know, because it would be like a night hnd 
-day situation, something happening at night, but in the day we 
would all kind of click back into action and "become a normal 
family again And I think from all appearances we were a normal 
family. So it was very confusing for me to try to go back and forth 
like that. 

After I did tell and I was receiving support from my mom and we 
m still weren't talking about it, I felt very uncomfortable, and a 
growing thing, with my family. It was very uncomfortable for me 
to be around them. I just wanted to move out of the house tfnd get 
away When I did that, I didn't like to corne home to visit. I just 
didn't feel like it was a place for me to go, that there were people 
there who would help me if I ever needed them, or^iything like 
that I was just real distant. And I wanted that closerifes with my 
family, I wanted that to be better, but there was still something I 
couldn't deal with and I couldn't be close. And that change and 
that closeness started for me when I got into the Parents United 
program That was a little over 2 years ago, Z years ago in Noverfi- 

On our first meeting the best thing about it for me was— It 
wasn't one of the group meetings we had, but it was a meeting 
with a volunteer counselor who came out to our house and talked 
about it with us. And the four of us sat .down in the room, and it 
was the first time th^t we had ever all sat in the same room and 
mentioned child abuse or incest or the problem or anything else. It 
was a big relief for me to at least have it offen that far, to where it 
was something that I could talk about. 

When we went to our first group meeting a couple of weeks later 
there was a huge relief in knowing that there were all of Ihese 
other people in the room. It was a very srnall meeting trjat night. I 
think there werej&bout 25 in our group alone, and that there were 
that many other people who knew what jt was to go through, that 
there were a lot of other women who had been molested when they 
were children, and I finally felt that I had people I could go to who 
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understood what had happened to me and wouldn't jSfet me like 
wme kind of a freak for having been sexually abused. 

Through Parents United I have grown a lot. It is really hard to * 
stand up here today because I feel-today I feel really good^about 
myself I feel very honored to be able to be here, and J also feel 
very proud of myself for being able to get up here and do this. 

Six years ago, 3 years ago, I couldn't have done this. ,And I just • 
want to share wth you that the way . I felt about myself and the 
way I saw myself then was someone who was not worth very much 
someone very low, someone whose major worth was "giving sexual 
favors, to be liked, to be loved, and today I am a person whox 
believes in myself and who believes in my abilities, and certainly 
greater abilities than sexual favors. And I attribute that growth to 
the Parents United program and to my parents who have worked 
very hard with me. 

I would like to share a little bit more information about the 
Parents United program and about the Daughters and Sons United 
program. Both of those two are self-help groups. And it is where 
families or family members go. And in the Parents United group 
th ? re a ?L fa !i hei ? who have molestedK^refe $re mothers who have 
not molested, there are women who. were molested as children 
sometimes other interested related families that come in. My own ' 
natural father came to one of the meetings with me to try and 
understand a little bit more about what had happened. It is a real 
valuable experience to be able to have us deaL altogether in one 
group. I felt that I was able to expfess my feelings. I got a fot of * 
support m expressing those feelings, especially anger, and my par- 

5?*5 fTu g °i!L a '^t^ SU PP°^ th * H thing in the abuse was 
that I felt Kke if I ever told, I wouia bewaring them apart. In 
Parents United, I know they are supported too, and I can let out 
my feelings aijd know that it is not going to kill them because they 
nave someone there to help them, too. / 

So that help for myself, and knowing that they" have help, too. 
does quite a bit for me. . ' ' 

The Daughters and §ons United groups work very much the 
same way with children, and I have worked in those groups quite a 
bit, kind of in a big sister role to those kids who are going through, 
the program now. That group is for children under 181 And I see 
tremendous things happen in those groups. I see kids for the first 
time being able to talk about what happened to them. 

To kind of shafe with you what J see the difference in what has 
happened over the last 10 years or so since our program has been 
in existence, when I was being abused I never knew what sexual 
abuse was; I thought I was the only one. I had never heard of it. 
borne of the kids who have come into our programs now have seen 
newspaper articles, things on television, or have read about it, and 
they have a little chance to, you know, realize what has happened* 
td other people and to find out what they can do. And, to me, that 
is just a hu^eNrtep, just how mucl? information is getting out 

Another thing ikthe training that our program does^with profes- 
sionals all across tfte country. I think Sergeant Blackstock will talk 
a little bit more about that, how important that is, that when these 
kids do report they have, people in the Social Service Department 
their teachers, the policemen, the courts, they all understand whaf 
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theyare going through, and they have some means of dealing with 
it. 1 he children I am -working with in the groups are getting 
supportive services even through the' criminal justice system, 
which has been, you -know, notoriously in the past'very hard-nosed 
and not very supportive; of anyone involved. And I 'am going to 
police interviews with kids and they tell me how wonderful those 
officers are and how kind they were. And, to me, that is just a 
huge s te P , to see how much better it is getting'for these kids going 
through and seeing what I didn't have and seeing what they ari 

much better ^ that ™ the " ext 10 years i4 ta going to ge * 80 
So I feel that, for mk personally, that my growth and my growth 

with my family has juA been wonderful for me, for my family and 

for all of the areas of my life. And in working with the kids groups 

I see that as just terribly important for them also 
That's all I have to say. > 
Mr: Murphy. Thank you, Beth. 

. v STATEMENT OF DICK, PARENTS UNITED , 
Dick. My name is Dick.. I am nervous as hell. I am a member of 
Parents United. I am very glad to be here. • 

Jo. I would like to give Dick just a second. This' is the very first 
time : he has ever spoken to anyone about abusing his daughter 
D'™- 1 am very .grateful to nave had Parents United because 
% there has been very many times in my life when I had nothing. I 
spent 4V 2 years in prison for assault on a woman. I got out of 
there, was out for a very short period of time, was arrested -on. a ' 
child molesting charge In this time I was giyen a chance to go to a 
btete hospital, under the setup that handles sex offenders , 
^•iu SP tu . I*?? th , er f- ' l received some very intensive therapy, 
yi -J fl r moIe l ters ' other sex offenders, and during that 
w T 6 1 $ ot ,* mUi a bit of insight into my life, got fcp touch 
with a lot of my feelmgs, my childhood. By the time I got o#of the 
hospital I was in pretty good shape. I was feeling more confident in 
385?* \ was » bIe to So out and meet people, join different func 
tions, such as the square 'dance club. I was delighted I was a part of 

I was out of the hospital about 4 years when, I met my present 
wile, Jo, and about a year or so later we were married. It wasn't - 
long when I found myself overwhelmed with responsibilities, the" 
wife, three small children. It wasn't long after that I -started mo- 
lesting my daughter It wasn't something -I wanted to do. I had no 
place to go. I felt if I told anyone that they would dislike me, put 
me -back in prison, whatever. I felt my wife would leave me. I felt I 
would be chastised by everybody around. I had had enough of that 
in my life.' I didn t want any more. 

After my wife found out about the molesting having transpired 
our mamage, which hadn't really been too good ever, became very" 
much Jfrorse. We found out, that we were getting angry at each 
other Tnore often over little, petty situations that— events which 
even brought me to the point of drinking too much, leaving the 
home, possibly seeking a divorce. , 

I. decided to "seek some therapy, marriage counseling. In the 
marriage counseling it came out that I had molested my .daughter. 
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This is when we were told about Parents United. And this is when 
things started going uphill again. I now feel that my wife's and my 
relationship is very, very beautiful, we afe getting along fantasti- 
cally. I have a, daughter who loves me, and I love her. We cansit 
and talk. I feel she looks up to me as a father figure now. These 
are things I wouldn't have without an organization like Parents 
United. I^jn here to seek your support, not only for me, but for the 
families who are in there now and the families who are coming in 
a year from no\y, 2 years from now. 

I found a place that, unlike prison, with 65-75 percent recidivism 
rate, a mental hospital, with 15-20 percent, we have Parents Unit- 
eds with less than 1 percent over the last 10 years. It seems to me 
that ig working/ 1 * 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JO, PARENTS UNITED . J 

0 Jo. My name is Jo, and I am Beth's mother and I am Dick's wife. 
When Beth told me that she had been sexually molested by my 

husband, it was the most difficult thing I had ever had to d^al 
with. I remember we were in a public place, a 24-hour coffeeshop, 
• her boyfriend, herself, and me. [ 

The first reaction I had vyas that I had to- keep from going crazy, 
and I didn't wan£ anybody in the restaurant to see how distraught 
I was. I felt like screaming and running out on the street. And 
. then I wasjguched with all of this pain Ffelt, And I looked at my 
daughter and in her eyes I could see there was nothing I could do 
to help her: I think it was the first time in my life I felt so helpless 
as a mother. I had so much pain of my own that there was nothing 

1 bould do for her. That's one of the disabling things about incest, 
the way it destructs the family roles. 

I also felt a great desd of anger toward my husband. I felt anger 
as a wife who has founcKher husband seeking sexual gratification 
elsewhere. I felt a great deal of rage because this was my child and 
I had been hurt, And I went home with all of that rage ancj that 
anger, and when I walked in the door— ^pd he had known that this 
was probably what was going to happen, that I was going to prob- 
ably have this information— he was, helpless. And I felt that I had 
hit him with that rage, that I had destroyed him. And Tarn not 
that kind of person. So I kept ffet in me. And when you do that, 
whjle I listened as much as I could to Beth and then kept my own 
anger inside— and when you do that, and I did that, I behaved in 
some othgr Ways that is very disablirlg, crippling, and disfunction- 
ing in our marriage. As Dick said, it wasn't good in the first place* 
We didn't have good communication skills. My way of letting him 
know how angry I was was to constantly harp on the things that 
he didn't do well. There was no way that he could please me in 
those ftext coupje of years because what I was angry about wasn't 
what we were talking about. At Parents Uniteckwe learned how to 
talk about things. When we came to Parents United I expected 
something like, oh, either a big auditoriuni and a lecturer standing 
up there telling us; "You are right, you afe wrong," or some kind 
of a smaltzy kind of self-help group, you know, kind of flaky. I 
come from California, and one of the things we are noted for is 
that just about any organization can get input there. And that is 
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something I really wanted to watch out, I didn't want a Jonestown. 
I wanted something solid with good therapeutip treatment. And 
what I found was that we do have trained, licensed marriage -and 
family counselors, that ^ven the interns working in the program, 
the volunteer interns, have already comp!e*ed their jnaster's 
degree and are working on their licensing requirements. These are 
qualified people. 

But* what makes-that work is that, along with that qualified 
staff, is the self-help component. We work together. That is prob- 
ably the whole secret to the whole thing, that we work together. 

I cofacihtate a women's group wjth an e\pt*rienced, trained staff 
person We go out on speaking engagements with, both staff and 
- " members We work with the criminal justice system. We work witr/ 1 . 
, ^ foster care placement. We don't try to isolate. We try to reach out 
to all the agencies that can support and help us deal with our 
problems. 

The treatment we have received there h^s helped all of- us. As 
\ Betjh has said, her naturai father has been to a Parents United 
meeting, he supports it, and, to the best of his ability, understands 
where we are at My son has been there. My oldest daughter, not 
sexually abused, ^rhe for about fe 6 months. I think she has got 
insight as to how she wants to function in her own marriage far 
clearer than anything I was able to give her before. 
' I think that our jobs have changed, m> husband recently re- 
ceived a promotion that I amj&are he wouldn't have gotten a few 
years ago. I function well in my own work, and. most important to 
me, is that we have a granddaughter that is 2Vi vears old. She 
receives the protection of all of us. When my granddaughter comes 
, [ up to me and I say "Could I have a hug?' r and she says, "No," I 
dP&t Rush that, and neither does anyone else. We are teaching her 
> e has a right to her own. body, that she is a person with 
, rigftfe of her own, and I feel she will grow up to be a self-sufficient 

P^Sn. I am very pleased about that. I feel that the cycle of -abuse 
has stopped in our family. 

I think that without Parents UniteA that todav my husband ( 
would be in prison, <probabiy for life. Thfe condition "that he was in 
at the time we wtfre approaching Parents United was such that he 
was depressed, .unable to Cv>pe well. I thin£ he would have molested 
some other child I was very angry, as I said. I was turning inw«rd. 
That is called depression I have Earned that. That was depre.*ion 
that 1 was feeling. I wasn't doing well at my job. I was secretary to • 
the county 'board of supervisors, and even during meetings I would 
. finer my mind wandering to my own personal problems. It was 
getting more difficult to do my job well. 

I think that without Parents United I would probably be using 
the county mental health facility in some way or another. 

When I was writing this speech out I was trying to see where my * 
daughter would be today and that I couldn't do a'thing about, and I 
realize I don't want to think about that, I don't want to speculate 
with where she would be without this program. I have heard from 
too many women molested as children, some in their 20s, 80s, 40s, 
even a 7 1-year-old woman who started recently, who hav^i not had 
an opportunity for work out their feelings about being molested, i 
have heard of numerous broken marriages, prostitution, loss of self- 
's * " no 
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respfect, guilty more child abuse of their owft children, physical and 
sexual abuse, and other sorts of detrimental situations,, 

Over the years I have been a sociology student part time — I still 
don't have a degree, but I piddle away with thaUfrom time to 
* time — and I have really an awareness of -how this affects the com- 
munity/ And I decided, as you have heard here today from people 
far more qualified .than I, that it is £ostly to keep a man in prison 
and it is costly to keep a mother on welfafe and it is costly to keep 
children in foster care. • i 

I have figures here. I arrf not even going to*bother with most of 
them. I think you have already heard those, ^ut my own experi- 
ence has taught me, for instance, that typical marriage and family 
counseling costs about $75 an hour and yet we*received individual 
family and multiple group counseling. We gcrthrough parentihg 
groups, couples groups, orientation groups, human sexuality 
groups, and we have intense support from the members as well. 
They have been able to compute £hat it averages $3.80 per client 
contact for the professional staff to provide this counseling. If there 
was any way — and it is almost impossible to add in the kind of self 
support that we get from jeach other, our rtiembers, but the> think 
.that might reduce that to 50 cents per client contacL It has-also^ 
been figured that a new family coming into our program in ijke 
first 2 weeks receives 43 hours df, contact. We are close. We e^tre. 
We wUrk together. - ^ ^ 

^Wfe are also aware, which I have also heard today, that, aside 
from these cost-saving factors, there are so many other more .im- 
portant things, such as the fact that our childMkare not goifrg to 
be involved in drug abuse, prostitution, and othCT things that 2nd 
up costing not only the system -money, but also carrying that pain 
on from generation to generation. 1 . 

It is a saying of mine that it is easier to build a chikTthafi it is\o 
repair a man. m • « 

I think the most important single benefit of tjiis program is that 
more and more people are reporting. I spoke just last week to a 
man over the telephone who was pretty scared and dfdn't know 
what to do. And we talked for about an hour. When that hour Was * 
up, he called the police department to turn himself in. And when 
he was through doing that, he called me. And he said: "They told 
me to come in tomorrow rptfrruhg." was absolutely flabbergast- 
ed that someone wasn't going to^Copie out end handcuff him and 
carry him away in a black and white police car, that there was a' 
humane understanding. And Because I couM tell him that, that 
was' something he could expect, it was easier for him to do that 
reporting. ^ 

.That kind of self-reporting saves a lot fn dollars, arid that is 
important. But more important is that it means that we' don't have 
to put daughters on the witness stand and fathers pleading guilty. I 
. say "fathers and daughters" because primarily .we deal witlvjatner 
and daughter abuse, but th^re are others. But that, is primarily 
wh^t we deal with/ 

~ * The child needs to hear tha,t it wasn't her fault. There fe a lot of 
guilt with that, as Beth has told you. She ne£d& to hear thpt, and 
when that man. pleads guilty, that is the first step to hearing that 
and for her Qwn resolution. 
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JjfZ^&Si} u m not t ve /y wel1 prepared to tell how this Nation's 

Con S h d ^ n u' r6 f Hy aware that 1 have no wmPre- 

hension of how that should be done. But I don't feel that there is 

any greater Visibility that this>Nation can have than to pr? 

Thank you. i - 

Mr. Murphy. Sergeant Blackstock. • ,■ 

STATEMENT OF CARROLL BLACKSTOCK, SERGEANT, SAN JOSE 
POLICE DEPARTMENT^ SAN dOSE, CALIF. 
Mr. Blackstock. My naiflHs Carroll Blackstock. I am a'San Jose 

&lT^ nt 1 ^ ^ ***** officer for almost 20 years, a^d 
r yea E ^ Sperrt , 111 ^^tigations, the last 7 of 
ttand aEL dl X tly ^ ^ XUaIassault cWchild ^xual J. 

I came here today to try to impress,upon"7oTof the important 
work that is provided by groups like Parents United and Parente 

pTrpnt^i >J^ e c an °T US comm unities throughout the Nation. 
■ Parents United m San Jose and Santa Clara County is probably 
one of the most valuable resource, tools u#ed by the police depart- 
S^,™ lts "feds to the community. This is from so many 
facets that it would be impossible for us to go through them ail 

One of the primary considerations, probably, would be in cost 
savings both in the financial' resources and in the manpower re- 
sources, because when we take a case now in an in-Wouse molest 

w fl rp° n in^^ e ° Ur inveStlgative information- to the DA's office, 
weare almosMK) percent sure we are not going to have to put on a 

We are not going to have to produce a small child to a court- 
room setting and have that child suffer the additional trauma of 
testifying against their own father. The district attorney's office 
knows we are not going. to go to trial, that, we are going to have? ' 
SSTnow^r^ 3 ^ 11 ^ P Jea - He^also knows, and 11 TcommJ 
nity knows, that that person who pleads guilty stands ready to 
?*™ ^ atev ^ r ,f ntence is meted out by the court. The person has 
c^ c Pr ft Pa /S by the SUpport ? 0U P' ¥arents United . and under- 

S^^mSS^iS^ 6 the *"* are that 

nJ2! at d0e r\ D !,i mean . P ere are People and offenders going to 
Dick pointed out, he spent 4 years In the. pen, s^ent 

r • uL y ? ar ! m 3 State hospital, "and molested his children after 
ng Iini8hed that process. \ ,i 

. I think we have documented evidence, stacks of it, that that kind 
vLte rea w n tLref m ^n't'work, that those people are recidi- 
2l,? nd that they continue' and the- cycle continues and we 
haven t gotten anywhere except spending a lot of money and bring- 
ing a lot of pain to families. • - B 
From a police officer's standpoint, the traditional method 'has 
Sff "f 5» V6ry har dnosed and try to be very objective and "just 
the facts, ma am, and that sort of police work,' and we are learn- 
ing almost daily that it doesn't work very well, that the more we 
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can^ieal with all types of offenders, all types of situations, in a 
more humanistic way, we are much more successful. 

* Parents United's child sexual .abuse treatment program is a 
. viable and, as far as I am concerned personally, the only alterna- 
tive, the only method we have t?> deal successfully with this kind of 
situation. { < 

. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Murphy. Thank you. I would like to ask you or Mr. L'ieber: 
Parents United revives funding through the National Center? Is 
that where the- funding comes from? ' 

Jo. I understand w£ receive three. t 
- Beth. Our understanding is we receive $300,000 from the Nation- 
al Center really. 

Mr. Murtoy. Where is Parents United located? ; 

Jo. We areln San*Jt£e, Calif. 

What I meant to tell you is ^e conduct a nationil training 
program. We have 50 other chapters, and through tfe training 
program, which includes not.only child* protection people and social 
workers but it also iacludes law enforcement agencies, judges, and 
DA-s, we try to investigate, as I say, every one, 'and with this 
training they set up new chapters. There are now 50 

Mr. Murphy. Was the $300,000 spept in your chapter, is that 
where the, money is spent? • 

Jo. I anf not. certain. I tjiink it is for' the training Program. 

♦ Mr. Lieber I cai\ testify on the way the money is used. It is used 
throughout the country to- certify people and train lay people on 
hqw to best deal with child sexual abuse. It is also used with 

# presently existing Parents Anonymous groups so they can offer a 
total package tathe families with almost no cost at^all. 

Mr. Murphy. Jo, you mentioned that you were interested in your 
fatful/s activities, so I want to ask you, weren't you interested in 
t m £L? w ^ re ,? f ? h TJ? ur husband was in the girl's bedroom? 

Jo. First of all, I didn t know he was in her bedroom. That 
usually happened, as I understand it, when I was v asleep, and as 
Beth says, s^e didn't tell .me. What I meanly I didn't see it. 

I don t mean I deliberately turned my he*r3 away, but I feel I 
could only perceive what I could handle. The only thing I could 
compare it to is, one time \ miscarried a baby and it took me 4 or 5 
hours to realize that happened, because when the pain is intense, 
you don t see it, 'and I think that was a lot of 'that. First of all, he 
was (contriving it so I couldn't see, but, second, I wasn't looking, for 
.that. I didn't see the children , 

Mr. Murphy. You sayihe'pSin was intense- Did you feel the pain 
at that time? You^ay you had no suspicion? / 

Jo. No; but what I am saying is if I had held that suspicion, it 
wouid hayfe been pain I couldn't have dealt with. It doesn't come in 
the conscious; it might have come in the subconscious. I don't have 
any recollection of, any indication./ 

As I realize now, L should have wondered why my daughter 
wanted a lock on her door. She said it was to keep her brother 
from stealing money from her. I believed her. 

I remember that a close friend was talking to me about her 
teenarc daughter wasn't behaving \;ery well; and as I listened, I 
thought: I, believe this girl is being sexually abused. It turned out 
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that "was tiie case I didn't know that then.' i wouldn't know thats 
th^Tvery well. I didn't know the signals, but now it is much 
clearer to me. 

Mr Murph^ Why didn't £ou seek help during those years, Dick? 

pivk. As I said .before, there really was no place I felt safe in 
going to I felt if I went to the authorities or a psychiatrist* I would 
be turned in, I would lose m> family, lose%iy job; and probably end 
up*back in jail. 

If I had known there was a 0 Toup such as this— actually there 
wasn't at that point— if I had luiown, I am quite sure I would have 
checked in immediately. 

I had told my wife before we -ever got married I had been in 
trouble H^fore and what jt roristed of* et cetera, and she was 
willing u -till marry me, knc ving this had been in my past. 

Mr. MURWii. r*ir. Miller? y H 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr Chairman. -* 

5 want to thank you all very much for your testimony. 

ft is interesting how we come full circle. When the problems of 
sexually abused children, qhild pornography hit the Congress some 
}\jrs ago, we went out to Los Angeles and held a hearing, "and I 
forget the gentleman's name, but it was in one of the testimonies 
today— it wais a policeman' nafned Martin who presented us all 
with the slides andall the terrible stories.pbout "chicken hajvks" 
and young childreffbeing brought in to child pornography. 

At that time the C ongress was going to Come down very hard; we 
were going to make everything illegal. We were going after the 
Post Office and Customs Service and all thes£ things you heard 
abotit. 

Two things happened in that hearing. 

First, Richard Dreyfuss, the. actor., came before the committee 
and said, I think you ought to be very careful about what you are 
doing in terms of malyng certain things illegal." He was very 
concerned about the very same punishments. Jt is interesting that 
last night the movie he 'was most concerned with was shown again 
on national TV, and that was "American Graffiti." The Congress 
would have made that movie illegal under the Child Pornography 
m Act or the original provisions of the law. ' 

Second- Representatives of Parents United, a family much as 
vourb, came befor* that committee and told them exactly what you 
have told us, and 'I think it reeled the committee. They had not 
expected somebody to make .the admissions that you have just 
made And also Hank Giarretto came before that committee, and, I 
am not sure, sergeant, if it was y<5u— you have mellowed* if it 
.was— the other guy was a much tougher cop. Was that you? 

Sergeant Blackstock. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller He was a n*al tough fellow, that guy. He came in 
and explained to us how we* could deal with these families, how we 
•should avoid prison, hdw we could avoid/these excessive costs, how 
*we could have success, and how that family could have success; and 
that it was* one of the things to be very concerned about, ancj that, 
is, that we don't get so lost in the area of child pornGgraphy and 
lost in the harsh sentencing and making new laws and making nfew 
actions crimes, because then people like Dick and people like the 
gentleman who was there that day and others would be afraid to 
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*coroe forward because they are sure they are going off to jail, they 
s^re sure they are going to lose their job, and they are sure all these 
ills are goiiig to happen to them. m 

' One thing we learned and I have learned in that effort, spending 
, a lot of time with Parents United, as chairrijan, is that if none of 
~ those things happened and if people like Dick are given a choice, 
they can change their lives and the family can changp its life and 
the family can come back together. 

I was a little concerned when one of the previous witnesses s 
suggested the only beneficial thing we have' been able to learn is 
tjiat recidivism through delivery of some of the services has been 
dramatically reduced. I suspect that for Beth and "for her father 
and .people who come in contact with sexual abuse in the family, 
that is a rather dramatic factor and a "rather important one, one 
that ought not to be discounted. <■ > , 

I also hope,' for people who believe that in. the Congress we can 
simply cut money and it will have po impact, that perhaps they 
7 would see the tapes of today's hearings. These are not functions, 
they are not categories, they are not programs. Ti>ey are people's 
lives that we are cutting, and as you know, this profamily adminis- 
tration is also decimating the Chil3 Abuse Act. The*$4 million that 
the Congress finally put in after 3 years last year is slated to be 
taken out, those funds to address the problems of child abuse, and I 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for putting it back in, at least in our 
committee print, v 

But I think the country ought to understand that families like 
this ateuthe subject of those budget cuts, not some bureaucrat in 
v Washinj9|on, but many, many femilies time and time again, just 
• like this. And you do have a right, Jo> to tell ijfe how to spend bur 
money, because I think you can signal the substantial evidence 
that many.timeg when the money is spent, it helps us at a local 
level and in fact saves families and is in fact preventive. 

I would hope this committee, after hearing this -testimony and K 
the testimony of the previous witnesses, would gear down and 
hunker down for a very tough fight. I can't ^think of a more 
important issue than the healthy lives of our children and, hopeful- 
ly, ^he preservation of 'some of our families. % * 
„ Parents Uhited and Parents Anonymous, as was testified earlier, 
have bfaught back to this Government many, many„ fold the 
amount ofrnoney we havS ever delivered out in terms of communi- 
ty involvement, and police involvement, and judicial systems in- „ 
volvement and in terms of the preservation of those families. 
And, Dick, thank you very, very much for sharing your testimo- 
X, ny with us this morning. There was a gentleman much like your- 
self that got thaf $4 million— that $4 million out of $650 billion— 
^and.that $4 millioTl started it, and ihaybe you wHl allow us to keep - 
it going. 1 really appreciate your coming in-. ^ ^ 

Dick. Thank you very much. ^ <« * % V 

t , % Mr. Murphy. Mr. Erdahl? /* * 

Mr, EitDAHL^Thank you^Mr. Chairman, 
i „ I K too, want to f^hojpthm my colleague from California said, and 
T r Mttfr^t fiT lV gnrepq Q (ariJHy for being here, Fpr each of you, it is * 
jing to do. It is what we might call a "gutsy? thiijg 
|today f anc} share these tilings with us. 
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I have just a couple or maybe three questions, first of Beth. 

As you have dealt with other people who are' involved or have 
oeen involved ih similar 1 problem situations, isMt pretty universal 
that it is a surprise to find that this isn't all that unique? You may 
have thought,- as you said, "I anr the only person in thfe world 
something like this" has happened to." Haye you founcTthat' it has 
• happened to others who are, say, 10 or 12 ye&ps old? , 

Beth, I think among girls the average age has been maybe 15, 16 
years old, that is, -a few years ago the average age of girls reporting 
was about 15, 16 years. Informally, although we havep't had money 
" to research it, But informally we have seen the age is getting down 
to 12 and 13 years^old, and, of course, we have preadolescents 
reporting I think the age o^kids reporting shows they are learning 
about sexual abuse and learning that other people in other places 
are getting help Also I have heard from other girls who have read 
articles and seen programs, and this has encouraged them to find 
help. . ( 

Mr. Erdahl Another question that comes from that- is that 
really we/ think not only about treating situations that teve oc- 
curred but about -preventing situations.like this from arising and 
/ knowing that. that cafc be done. And also of the sergeant I would 
ask whether it is through the law enforcement ageitfcies that this is 
done or just through an awareness on the part of parent^. Obvious- 
ly, I guess not enough, is being done. v 

Beth No; there's a .great need. One of the common misconceo- 
„ tions I have run across is that with preadolescent kids, people* 
object to yming kids hearing abdut sexual abuse, and we have a 
very difficult time getting any educational bill for the kids in 
school because they are too young and they will be too upset .to 
hear about it. My 'own mom felt that as a4-£year-old I was a little 
young to hear about it, and I was being^abused for 4 years. And in 
fact we found that there were 4-year-old girl?— the youngest was 18 
months—who were sexually abused. It starts at any age. It is 
important that kids know about, it and know there is some place 
they can get help, Also we do have resource people, the people who 
are dealing with tjiose kids, so they can learn to iderrtif&with them 
and know there are places to get help. 

We have a very large program. We do a lot of outreacft, but, 
there are a lot of places in our own county that don't know-about 
our program It is a continuing, constant effort, and it is something . 
we can't afford to let fall because there is still a lot of work that 
needs to be done. *» 
Mr. Erdahl. Sergeant Blackstock? 

Sergeant Blackstock. Yes. The openneWthat has been brought 
to the community by families such as this and the discussion 1 and 
community education has allowed the police, law enforcement, and 
the criminal justice system to modify its training programs. We are 
able to go into schools at lower grade levels and discuss things like 
fhis openly, where a few years ago it was impossible, it wouldn't 
have been acceptable by the community, but because of the open- 
ness generated by groups like Parents United^we are allowed tp do 
that now. So it is an educational prdfcess that even the law enforce- 
. ment people can get into. % 

Mr., Erdahl. Thank you. *l 
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Dick, you Thentioned you had spent some time in prison and, I 
guess, in another State institution? - 
Dick. Yes, sir. - , 

♦ ' rJf r E^AH'r Adeptly the y didn>t help you. Can you share a 
little bit of th&t with us, because that is another mood in the 
country? I suppose many people probably don't h$ve a whole lot of 
sympathy for that sort V activity, frankly. 

Dick. That's right, they don't. I felt that .prison did nothing but 
incarcerate me for 4V 2 years. They gave me-^I suppose there was 
sOtae training available, as far as jobs br^spmething. I did clerical 
work' most of the time I was* there. Some of it was paid clerical 
work, suchfas $5, .$6 a month, which allowed me to buy some 
cigarettes ahd things. 

4 got in nb trouble at all while I was there. I was considered a 
pretty model prisoner, I guess. When I was released from there, as 
I say, I was out for just a very short period of time, 33 days, and I 
, \*as back m trouble again. So I really.feel it had nothing to do— tfre 
, prison wasn t going to deter me from doing- what I was doing, with 
my background. The feeling within myself was not' being able to 
deal with the problem. 

Mr. Erpahl. If I could ask you this, did they make^any. attempt? 
Did you have any counseling? - ' * 

' ^ re was noth m available at thaf* time in the prison 

system. This was in Washington State. At that time there was 
^nothing available. 

Mr. Erdahl. You were locked out? . 
, Dick. This was 20 years ago. I got out in 1960. ,At that timfe they 
were considering, having some psychologists available, but it was 
just a very pilot program by thp time I got out. * ^ 

Mr JErdahl. } think you were here when the other people testi- 
,. fted. We harve heard mention made "about this pattern of sexual 
•abuse. Again, do you care to say—I don't want to pressure you on 
•this, considering" your ownibafckground, but was there some pattern 
r of this m your childhood? Do you feel there was a cycle of abuse in 
your own childhood? * " , 

Dick. I was molested as a child by an older sister. I had q very 
overprotective mother, and I feel that this gave me a lot of my 
problenls right there, and thisris something I have dealt withfcnd 
am still dealing with. I am still going to therapy off and on. 

When I feel "things are coming to a point where I aih running 
into some problems in my life, I am ready to jump back into 
' therapy and say, OK, what is causing thjs? Is this something from 
my childhood or my>wbrk, my job situation, ot what is this that 
makes me feel like this?" ✓ 

•I do have that resource righ^ow, though. I fe$l very comfort- 
able in jumping back into/ 1 - Jt 
J *r Jo. May I say somethis ' 
') 1 'Mr. Erdahl. Yes. (■ 

Jo. When Dick says lie jumps back Into therapy, he means that 
lh addition he attends dn Wednesday nights at Parents United as 
. 'an.officer there, and he works in, the groUp, but when he say&Ae 
has intense feelings he' wants to deal with, he goes back to the 
' individual therapist that is also provided by Parents United. So our 
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counseling is an ongoing thing, but there* are different degrees and 
different parts of it: 

Mr. Erdahl. Maybe you would care^to comment about this. I 
haven't heard anybody say a wprd aboufr^but it seems obvious, 
from seeing you that'a big component .in, this type of reestablished 
relationship has to be forgiveness and acceptance. 

Dick. Beth, that's yours. ■ . 

Beth, OK, forgiveness and acceptance. Forgiveness is something 
I have a lot of trouble with, and it is something I get asked on 
almost every speaking engagement I have done. Have I forgiven 
my^ather? 

lsay that I accept hihi and love him and look up to him as a 
father, but the word "forgiveness" implies forgiving and Forgetting. 
It is somehow saying the past is past and this hasn't affected me 
and it's all OK now. 
% I yean never say it is OK that he abused me. I can say we have 
i grcwn closer now and have a much better relationship, but to me 
m the word "forgiveness'* implies some things I don't feel fit to 
accept. ' j 

Mr. E&dahl. Thank you. . 

Mr. Murphy. UnfortunataJyTthe staff underestimated or overes- 
timated the time we wjetad have for witnesses and scheduled an- 
^ , other very important phnel, and I would ask Dr. Thomas, Vanette 
Graham, and Adrienne Haeuser if they would prefer to wait. It is 
^**-aJ?sakitely necessary that we .recess the hearing at this time. I will 
give you. an opportunity to testify later today. We can reconvene at 
* 3:30. The H&use meets for session, I have an address J; o give, and I 
then have another very important "meeting at 2 o'clock. 

We could reconvene at 3:30, or if the witnesses would like, they 
mayjust submit their testimony or they may come to my office at 
3:30, at which time they can 'submit^ their testimony, as well as 
have an informal discussion. So with apologies from T myself and the 
staff, would you care to now pick the second best approach? 
, Adrienne? 1 v 

Ms. Haeuser. Yes. 

•Mr.,MuRi*HY. Are you going to be \A town uijtil 3:30? 
, Ms. Haeuser. Yes; I will be here, and I can come to your office, 
or I would be happy to reconvene here. 

Mr. Murph*. All right; Mr. Erdahl says that he will stay until 
there- is a recorded vote on the floor. We hope that will not occur, 
certainly until the panel finishes. 

So if you would like, then, to continue, with my apologies, I must 
leave, and I will be available at 3:30. I will also have the testimony 
and will read it through, 

So we will have Dr. Thomas, Vanette Graham, and Adrienne 
Haeuser as witnesses; - „ ■ 

Mr.lEROAHL. This obviously gives us evidence that our concern in 
this area goes across par 
. differe if political parties. 

Mr. Murphy. I didn't know that. 

Mr. [Erdahl. Well, you might find out. This is rio place for 
„ partisan politics, apd we will all miss our lunch together. 49 

This doesn't need to be on the record. 
' (Discussion hfid off the record.] 
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Mr. Erdahl [presiding]. Again, I guess we can gO down the list I 
have, had furnished me here of , the three peddle involved. Please 
identify yourselves for 'the record, and if there is no objection, we 
will start in the' sequence as I have the witnessfes listed.^ 
. The first witness is Dr. George Thomas, president, Regional IAsti : 
tute. for Social Welfare Research, from Athens, Ga. Dr. Thomas. 

& * 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. THOMAS, PH. D., PRESIDENT, RE- 

GIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL * WELFARE RESEARCH, 
ATHENS, GA*. 

Mr. Thomas. Thank you, Congressman, for your patience and 
sustainirfe power ^iere. v t 

, I would lik£ to gay that our institute does operate the Southeast- 
ern Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Center, and I will cut, my 
remarks very short because we are in the lunch hour. 

There are two things I would like to jsay* essentially, but, No. 1, 
as a preface, I ha^wpeen wc>rking'for children for Roughly a quar- 
ter-of-a-c6ntury, ana I*share the comments of many of the pjeople 
here that there wasn't a* whole lot happening before this initiative 
launched by tlie FederarGovernment. 

I am inclined to think, under a block grant Approach or feome 
other similar approach, we are going to face a very serious dimin- 

j ishment, particularly in the voluntary and local sector of services 
where the people .have literally come out of the' woodwork in this 
country with their good faith and their gdo^ offices and their good 
efforts on behalf of children and^the types ,of families we have 

r heard from this" morning, with no money involved, with nothing , 
except what we might call in perhaps in gross/ te*ms the American 
spirit to do something for the rest of us in this country. And they 
have done it. • c 
The decade ofahe seventies was an unparalleled time of growth 
. and effort on the part of people in communities on behalf of other 
people in their ov^n communities. This comes from the national 

, initiative; it wasn't there after World War II, and it wasn't there in 
the sixties when I wa£ around, and it wasn't there until this 

*■ initiative was passed. • „ 

In our own region of 734 counties*, well over half of those coun- 
ties have some form of volunteer multidisciplinary council* adviso- 
ry groups, Parents Anonymous groups, or some other sort of assist- 
ance groups that go to courts or other places and that a<je volun- 
tary in nature and receive no funding. And, by gadfrey, if we gj^to 
a bloek grant approach,! can almost guarantee you from experi- 
ence that the message that goes forth from Washington will be 
that tfie States own this problem and it is the States' responsibility 
to take care of that problem, and the folks in those communities 
will back off. / 

That is the way it was before tl\s initiative. The child welfare 
agency owned the problem, and the people in the communities did 
not deal in.it. We had very low participation before this initiative" 
began, and the block' grant approach will send that message forth 
again; £hat voluntary help is not necessary and ' isn't needed, be- 
* cause people need encouragement to get on the bandwagon and to 
get out in the evenings and do the work that they are not other-" 
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wise called on to do >to serve tneir own families and their own 
economic status. 

I would say one other thing, and that is' that the families that 
/""* ' were he r. e * h . is morning and that could tear anybody's heart out in 
terms of their own circumstances are all over this country. I can 
give you one example of how a resource center— I have a lot of 
other remarks, but I, am going to lean on this and quit— one other 
example of how a resource center can aid the States in its region 
and local governments and these lay citizen groups at a very 
rtodest cost across the vast network of services in our region, and 
tni^amounts to 40-some-million people in those 734 counties 

The issue of adolescent sexual abuse came to us in very many 
ways from very many sources as a .resource center 5 few years 
back, and for a very modest effort wejthen turned around and we 
^were dble. rather immediately to suiyy all the child protective 
seiyice workers in the region, over fefOOO^to find out what they 
were up against in the public agencies. The'one thing that surfaced 
was that Hell, *e can t even get\in contact with these kids" 
because of many oj the things that the^e older children said this 
morning abpuUtegping inside themselves, afraid 'that they were 
freaks or whatfhave-you, they doh't come ih for service. 
• Half of ihe children in this country now in child welfare case- 
loads are adolescents, and they don't come in for service. One and a 
„ half percent of the entire child welfare caseload is walk-ins. One 
and a half percent of the adolescents are walk-ins. They have^ot to 
be dragged in. , 6 

'So one of the problems was: How do you reach this adolescent 
who has been sexually abused? We designed a*teletape system, and 
■ , with the good offices and a great deal of cooperation from the Knox 
County Family and Children Services in Tennessee— that is a pri- 
vate social service agency-we put on a 1-year demonstration of a 
(way in which we would cope with it*and .allow these children to 
come in anonymously ancKdeal **g$^an agency and declare them- 
selves when they felt comfortable, and" in that year, Congressman, 
the number of sexually abused adgiescente in Knoxville, Tenn , 
Who were validated as having those problems and who were reach- 
ing services increased by over 150 percent, from something like 60 
percent in that cbmmunity to over 150 percent in 1 year through 
this service. We touched them^We were able to communicate with 
them. And some of these kids who were here this morning, maybe 
they could benefit from that service. It cost $600 for the teletape a 
lousy $600, and if you have a little training for volunteers, you can 
run that program all over the country. And this is a result of the 
kind- ol activity by which many communities, everybody from Lieu- 
tenant Governor Curb in California to, a private group in Virginia 
beach, Va., have'received the self-instructional manuals as to how 
. ' * ft ? p - c this Program, with nd cost, over 250 localities. And added 
to that, if you take this money and if you split it op, as' some said, 
in absurb little formulas among the States, we will be in' a position 
where we will have no -lead, no initiative, and we will have created 
a .profound void in this country in terms of leadership that no 
priva te organiza tion can deal with. 
. I'think we in the field of child abuse ^fid neglect ought to be at' 
j <■ least on the same level of concern with the Federal Gove.rnment 

* 
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♦ Government shows for small business, which is a 

lemtimate Federal concern also, because the. Federal Government 
provides capital initiatives for innovation in small business-and 
goodness, knows, we need it. And Who else is going to do it? Nobodv 

m. fc In i ny • V J iew> l J- we this initiative', we will have created a 
profound void, and it, will rattle in our ears and in our ears and in 
our ears for -a long time to come, because we will be returning to 
the days of yesteryear. And maybe the Lone Ranger likes this, but 
i don t. I hope some interest in this committee prevails, at least in 

«me small way, to keep some of these small things, these few 
ings, going. ' . ° 

• Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Dr. Thomas. I appreciate 
your candor. ■ ^ 

[The prepared statement of George Thomas -follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op George Thomas, Ph. D„ President, Regional 
Institute op Social Welfare Research^, Inc., Athens, Ga. 

The decade of the 70 1 s yae a time of growth and change in 
child'protective services unparalled in our history. Public 
concern about the problems of child abuse and neglect exploited 
and the detection and reporting of. these problems skyrocketed 
nationwide, * * 

Virtually every state legislature responded by changing 

statutes to improve '^porting,, to extend protections to sex 
i • » 

ually abu'sed and exploited children and to provide g uard 
ad litem representation in court processes. State CPS agen- 
cies benefited from increased funding "for services, enriched 
staff_developmen^* programs and the lasting effects of numerous 
service innovations initiated with newly available "seed 
money." Nationally, in one year alone, between 1978-79, 
Title XX funds spent for CPS more than doubled and, according 
to informal purvey, between 20 and 30 service- innovations 
started! with funds provided by NCCAN had found their way 
permanently into state service delivery, systems following 
termination of seed money support, 
' / * 
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Community-based supportive services such as c^hild~~abu»e 
'advisory councils, Ctaultidiscipjlinary' diagnostic teams, Par- ^ ' 

ents Anonymous groups, and others\ultiplied, greatly Enhancing 
.the muctf desired but rarely achieved linkages ^between public - 

services and voluntary resources-* 

,t The significant expansion in research and information 
transfer activities greatly broadened our knowledge about 
the magnitude of these problems, ~ou|- understanding of the 
relationship between sucn factors as parent-infant bonding, * 
social isolation and family stress and abusive or neglectful 
parental practices, and our insights-concerning' the appro- 
priateness of various intervention' strategies and techniques. 

None of this occurred by accidenfe^or the spontaneous 
coming together of disparate activities and interests. Rather, 
this pace of growth and change resulted* from the passage 
of the Child Abuse and Neglect Prevention *nd Treatment Act 
of .1974, (93-272 )^yd its subsequent reauthorization that 
served to provide a Rational focus* f^or scattered and unorganized 
concerns and the venture Capital needed -to convert these 
concerns into t^nr^ib^e gains for children in need of protec- 
tion. " \ 

For those who disagree with this conclusion, reflect 
for a moment upon the progression of child welfare services 
during the period from the end of World War II to the enact* 
ment of 93-247. 
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That period wasWked by episodic, unsustained and 
^ ineffective advocacy 'movements, sombjulescence in the chambers 
.of state legislatures,, with few exceptions no growth in our 
research supported knowledgebase,, and a virtual exclusion 
of .conpiuhity participation • in public services coupled with 
a gradual but steady decline in the status, funding and for- 
tunes^of public child welfare services. 

For tjiose who Concede- the accuracy of this .historical > 
sketch and the startling differences In the pace of growth ' 
and change promoted by enactment of 93-247, but who also' 
believe the national initiative has accomplished its purposes 
and phould be ended, I ask whether child abuse and neglect 
remain a rightful concern of government and whether, in terms 
©^magnitude and geographic distribution these .problems 
remain 'national in character.* 

If so,. I ask who, in the absence of a national initia- 
te, will shoulder the burdens of focusing national' attention 
an* providing the venture capital vital to sustaining and 
extending, the phenomenal gains of the 70/ s? 
A. m the 'private sector there , is no source,, or aggregate 
of sources, with claims upon legitimacy or resources capable 
of filling thfB ^leadership void. 

In the public sector, the burden will faj^ squarely 
upon the. states. Internal political realities that vary 
state to state and external competition between the states 
for declining resources within a condition of ^ustained 
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inflation dim prospects for states assuming a coherent leader- 
ship role. Further, the states 1 frantic searches for funds 
to meet the escalating costs of on-going services make it 

a virtual certainty that they could not justify reserving 

t 

discretionary funds for venture capital activities such* as 
research, s.ervice experiments or community development efforts 
that have, perhaps, less obvious immediate payoffs. 

The states have proven, however, that they can profit 
from a federal-state partnership within which the federal 
government assumes the national leadership and venture capital 
roles. 

No time would be more propitious for supporting the 

Continuation of this partnership than now. 

^ As a nation, we enter. the 80*8 with an undiminished 

concern for the protection of our children. (l see no signs 

of public unwillingness to provide the funds to meet this 

responsibility. 

• s 
But continued financial support, in and by itself, will 

not assure better protective services for children. Although 
Title XX expenditures for child protective services more 
than doubled duying fiscal 1979, represently the largest 
proportional growth of any program receiving ^uch funds, 
there continue to be virtually no public child welfare ser- 
vices^ designed for adolescents, even though adolescents now 
T represent nearly half of th£ nation's child welfare caseload, 
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and the use of residential placements continues to climb, 
« 

to the point where over one-half million are now in place- 
'ment. , 

Our nation's child welfare service system has developed 
a tradition over three-fourth's of a century of serving younge 
chiXdran and relying heavily*cn out-of-horae placement services 
Th^ tradition has guided the states down a "business as 
usual" path in using increased funding to expand traditional 
services. 

We desperately need a continuation of a national initia- 
tive to focus our attention on unmet needs and inadequate, 
services^and to stimulate experimentation and demonstration , 
of new ideas and new ways of doing things. Such activities 
do not come about by magic, the* must be supported, just 
as innovation in small businesses must and is f>eing Supported 
by the government. Like^child abuse and neglect, th*s is 
a legitimate national concern and no one else can or will 
respond to it. 

i 

If Congress does not continue this act it will have 
created a profound void, one that* will, ring in our ears when 
upon reflection we find ourselves taking more satisfaction x 
in what was accomplished for the children of the 70 '« that 
what we anticipate for the children in the 80»s.. * 

We must and can do better than we have done by building 
upon what we have learned,- To that end, I suggest that 
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consideration be given to the following specific matters 
relative tc^rea^hbsizatddn: • "** 

1. The public conscience has been awakened, thus pub- 
lie ^awareness actrivibies should be given lower prior- 

2. The demonstration grants, program has funded, by 
and large*, less <,than novel agency service programs 
that have generated 'littlp of use for the field. 

* If e continued, «rfhese/^f unds „ should be focused on 
demonstrating noye,l ways of creating community in- 
volvement in public agency services and in protect- 
ing children from harm in out-of-home placements. 

^ 3. The researcl) gran?s program needs better, focusing. 

In particular ,» research should be directed toward 
_ > determining what is right about cultural, ethnic 

. „ * and racial variations in family life styles so that 
( , we can learn the difference between that which should 
\. , " be honored as distinctive and that which should 
^\ be altered, because it is deviant. • 

. 4. The National Center should remove itself from prom- 
ulgating model standards for practice and model 
, , laVs'for the time being. The* state of the art is 

y not sufficiently exact to support national practice 
'** standards, thus such efforts are premature and when 
'carried out have all the flavor of bullying. 

5. State grants, if they are continued as part of a 

* reauthorization, should be freed of regulations 
and requirements that, while logical on their face, 
were often interpreted ' absurdly in the past by gov- 
ernment officials. Such grants should, nonetheless, 
be restricted to use fo'r demonstration rather than 
on-going service provision. 

Tinkering of this sort would, I believe, enhance th*' 

impact 6f this national initiative. t I think it is fair tjo 

say that this initiative ha^s stimulated an extraordinary * 

return for a very modest investment. This both prove* the 

i 

vitality and value -of this initiative and* demonstrate* the 
need for its reauthorization. 
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DOCUMENTATION OP EFFECTS OF CHILD ABUSE~~PREV ENTION 
AND TREATMENT ACT IN REGION IV 

- Region IV CAN Resource Center 

Problem. -~Rural counties do not have, nor do they have 
the capacity tq develop and support, a full range pf 
sodiat services to farailie* and children in trouble/ 
Moreover, numerous barrier** rooted *in tradition and 
the workings of county govorjrunent undermine multi- 
county collaboration. 

Action/ — A program # was designed and implemented to 
effect multi-county collaboration so that through 
sharing, the populations within a set of contiguous 
rural counties have at their disposal a full' range 
of services. * - 

} . < 

Outcome.— A program was successfully demonstrated in a - 
three (3) county area of South Carolina which- led to 
the creation of a multi-cogpty operated umbrella- agency*. 4 
This agency is legally incorporated and, in addition to * 
setting and monitoring collaborative arrangements in ' 
the three county area, has obtained funding to directly 
operate child group home and crisis service agencies that 
represented outstanding service gaps in the past. 

Self-help "How-To* manuals were developed and have been 
distributed to over 100 other sources nationwide over 
the past 3 years. 

■* -* f 

Problem. — State Social Service agencies expressed a need 
for a self-operated training program to fill a need for 
on-going development of quality staff not met by short 
terra training and/or schools of social work. 

Action.— A" statewide child protective services staff 
certif ication training program was developed in collabora- 
tion with the American Humane Association, a 

Outcome, — This program has been inplemented by the states 
of South Carolina and West Virginiar Both^ states are 
currently working on major restructuring of tneir job 
classification, merit system, pay scale and rate systems 
in response to this training program to upgrade, the quality 
of their permanent staff. 



v 
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Tenets of fchis* program have also been utilized by Cornell . 
University in structuring their Child Protective Services 
Trailing Institute which will meet a similar need in New 

P roblem .— State Child Protective Services, agencies have 
lacked detailed information on the problems their sfcate- j 
wide staffs are confronting, what they need to improve 
their performance, and what kinds of tasks they are per- 
forming that impair their ability to plan effectively. 

•* *■ * 

Action .— Data were gathered systematically from over 2,000 
CPS workers and supervisors in conjunction vjill all eight 
(8) Southeastern state CPS departments by dire'et mail sur- 
vey. ^ - . 

Outcome .— State reports on problems, task performance, and 
needs were prepared for use for each state CPS agency. To * 
date, Florida has used the data in preparing its budget 
requests and North Carolina has employed its data in develop- 
ing a long-range plan as mandated by the Governor. 

i ' 

Problem .— Placing families and children in touch with,, , 
available helping services frequently requires the' inter- 'v 
vention of a trusted neighborhood agent othfcr than law 
enforcement. 

Action .— A program was designed to utilize neighborhood - 
pharmacists as CA/N information/referral agents. ' 



Outcome . --The merits of this approach were demonstrated* * 
in Memphis, Tennessee and, partly as a consequence, th/U 
course work is now a permanent part, pf the ^Sui;riculum at 
the School of Pharmacy, Memphis State University. K 

. ( ■■ ' ' . . A 

Problem . — The state-of -the-arfct-lq child advocacy among 
non-governmental groups and individuals is frequently 
characterized by conflict and the«use of primitive or 
otherwise ineffective techniques. < 

Action . — A first ever Southeastern Conference on ChilQ 
Advocacy was conducted for 300 representatives of non- 
governmental organizations concerned with the welfare, 
of families and childrotvn.hat focused, on the learning 
of, effective advocacy techniques. 
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Outcooe.-- At least two (2) privately funded community wide 
child welfare service, agencies have been created in Charlotte 
North Carolina and Huntsville, Alabama as a direct result 
of the conference. % 

9 ' * 

Problem.— Partly as a result of greatly increa*si?rg caseloads, 
state social service agencies expressed a need for better 
case management approaches in processing child protective 
service cases.' ^ ^* 

» * ' 
Action .— A three | (3) volume set of "How-To H manuals for 
case management in child protective services was developed. 

Outcome . — Portions. of these materials have been utilized 
to maxe system improvements in Georgia, South Carolina, 
New Vork, Vashihgton and elsewhere. . The manuals are now 
used as instructional fools in the School of Social work 
University of Washington. 

Over 200 sets of the manuals have been distributed to 
interested agencies nationwide. 

Problem.— Concern is. increasing that social service agen- 
cies are not reaching the Abused or neglected adolescent 
child, particularly those who have been sexually abused. * 
Comcidentally, there is a lack of knowledge and techni- 
que m bow to reach this troubled yroup. 

Action . —A project was designed utilizing a tele-tape 
message and follow-on counseling to reach sexually abused 
adolescents and implemented un Knoxville, Tennessee, in 
conjunction with Knox County Family and Children* Ser- 
vices, Inc. _ * 

* % * . * * 

Out come . -^Araong otfior things, this program demonstrated 
a method for successfully reaching adolescents in trouble 
as reflected in an increase in val-idated adolescent sexual 
abuse cases in the Knox County Department of Human Services 
caseload of over 150 percent following the first five (5) 
months of the project's start up: k 

A "How-To" manual was developed for self-implementation of \ 
this approach and distributed to over 1$0 communities upon J 
request.* Virginia Beach, Virginia and Sarasota, Florida . 
are among the communities that have initiated similar pro- 
grams as- a result. * 
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Problem , --Local citizens often express a concern with the 
issues of child abuse and neglect kut lack the ways and 
means of organizing %o maJje their participation meaning- 
ful. « . > ^ ) 

Action .— A* methodology was developed to bring broadly 
based citizen representatives together for the purpose 
of organizing permanent local advisory councils and/or 
multi-disciplinary teams. 

Outcome . — The methodology has been -employed to create or 
enhance the operation of local CA/N -councils or teams in 
numerous urban sites in Alabama, Florida, and'Georgia. 

"How-To" manuals to assist with start up in other sites 
have been distributed on request to over *100 communities 
nationwide. 



Problem . --Investigating and responding to CA/N in. 
residential settings is surfacing' as. a\aajor respon- 
sibility and problem for .state CPS agencies. Knowledge 
and techniques for meeting these responsibilities are 
lacking. 

Action.— A series of draft conceptual papers has been 
developed. Additional efforts are being undertaken to 
develop practical "how to" guides. 

Outcome . — While the papers arc not as yet in final form, 
they are being used jby the states of Florid^ and north 
Carolina in developing state policy and procedures for 
handling CA/N reports * in residential settings. 



problem . — State CPS personnel expressed concern over the 
increase in reported casas of child sexual •abuse. T^ey 
lack knowledge of the r.ajture of. cases being reported and 
the problems and training needs of woVkers. 

Action . — Data^were gjjthered/through a* systematic approach 
from over ^,(#0 workers and supervisors in conjunction 
with all eight (8) state CPS depa rtmeft t^by direct mail 
survey. * * t is^* V "^s*. 

Outcoroe . — State i4ports on the nature of cases hailed, 
problem areas encountered, task performance and related 
training needs were prepared for use for each state CPS 
agency.. To date, 'Florida and Kentucky have use$ the data 
for state level policy and staff development activities. * 




Problem . --states are plagued with problems associated 
•wltFtEe implementation of the guardian ad litem man- 
d "S *:', Re 2°5 , 5 c f?« a =«>n=eptual model to serve as guides 
and a lack/ of fit between the public social agency and 
, the court are generally lacking. ■ , y 

"tSl^^"* re 9 ionwide survey of judges was conducted with 
^-endorsement of the President df the individual stag's 
Juvenile Judges Association and/or the state Attornev 
General in five (5) of the eig^t (8) .states in the Re 



^ Region. 



F?! c 55 e .-": A , chl " advocacy group and a. -Chief Judge in 
FIoHaa- utilized preliminary findings to present to "he 
^t! la ' Ure i° r the ? Urpose of hanging the mandat! to ' 
proceedih^ 636 " 13110 " f ° r ^ child in . a j u <"cial 

^sVel'etal^d^ 0 f pie " °5 the docuraent ' which includes 
a skeletal model of a guardian ad litem office h a «» 
distributed on request nationwide. °""e, Jiave been 

* . *" ' 
P^ob^em. --Knowledge regarding child abuse and neglect 
and related matters has been at a low level: There has 
been a need to' inform the public regarding the -nature 
proced a £e e s, 0 e f t c b€ _!L 0blen1 ' "WibimFLd 



Action .r-A corapreHfens ive library of holdings oh CA/N 
SnTrelatt^naterials has been' developed. The avail- 
ability of 'these and other material^ well .2 

° f 3 substantive nature,. 'are brought to the 
public's attention through a quality newsletter which 
5n?orJM 10nal audience - Additionally, a one-page 4 
informational sheet and a catalogue of librarv h?>i*i™ 
which is updated quarterly Sve been Instituted " ln9 " 

• Outcome . -on the averAge^proximately. 250-300 Quests 
lor-TnTormation and/or audio-visual materials are Te- 
re™n RP ra ?, thly - k^ 3 ! "<l""ts, to which immediate 
Hb^ v \^„?° SSlb ^ dU °' t0 the ^P"terization of 
l^it? holdl "98. are received from public and private 
social service agencies, law enforcement, medical/ • 

tion) EES?" 01 ' ^ ucat °« alluding higher educa- ' 
tion) , volunteer gifpups, and the general public 
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Mr. Erdahl. The next witness is Vanette Graham, project direc- 
tor, region HI: Child Abuse and' Neglect Resource Center, Institute 
fot Urban Affairs and Research, Howard University, Washington, 
D<C. » 

Ms. Graham, *we are glad to have you with us this morning, 
although I believe it is afternoon now. 

•STATEMENT OF VANETTE R GRAHAM, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
REGION III, CHJLD ABUSE AND NEGLECT RESOURCE 
CENTER, INSTITUTE FOR URBAtf AFFAIRS AND RESEARCH, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Ms.*Gra#am. Th^nk<you very much, and again I wish to express 
my thanks for your perseverance. I will summarize my comments 
and submit them for the record. ■ 

I dd'want to say that prior to my experience at the 'Resource 
Center, I was involved in direct services for a child*&b4ge-and- 
neglect program facility, at which time I had the opportunity to see 
many of the million children reported *to b6 abused and neglected 
ench year. And I also saw a great many oL those, children, an 
estimated five children who died daily as a result of that abuse and 
neglect. I can tell you that the kinds'of injuries inflicted on those 
children by their parents and caretakers are unbelievable. 

But this-caiH>e alleviated if we have help within the community. 
If we accept the premise that alMt stakes for child abuse and' 
neglect is a parent or caretaker, or child in 6 crisis situation, theft 
we can anticipate that there is going to b^ an increase in both the 
incidence ahd rate of child abuse and neglect in 'years to come, 
because of the unstable economy, because of insufficient housing, 
because of unemployment, and a myriad of social ills and pressures 
that exist. . ' . * 

We can also look at the figures in terms of foster care. Currently 
there are over 500,000 children in foster care across the country. 
TRe two major reasons fQr their being in care are child abuse and 
child neglect, and the two contributing factors to this are insuffi- 
cient incopie and inadequate housing. So we h^ve a real problem 
facing us. v , 

All of the^regional centers are responsible for providing informa- 
tion, technical assistance, and training. How we do that is very 
often left up to the individual center. ^ 

« I would like to mention two things in particular fhal I feel we 
hfive that are 1 somewhat unique. We do have a program at the 
Lorton Reformatory for the residents, jrf their request, because 
they recognize^ in terms of learning ,abput thfe^dynamics of child 
abuse and neglect, that unless they intervene at this point in time, 
their children and pther r residents' children will be in the same 
prispn statistics 15 years from now. 

So we are saying that jnany children who were abused and 
neglected are in the prison system. We are trying to break that 
cycle. / \ N 

The other thing I wmjld like to mention is that you have stressed 
tHe cycle of abuse. Although there are many people who take 
exception *to this, I think we have strong evidence that in fact the 
abused jtfrild often becomes the abusing parent. 
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We are looking at the whole question of eliierly ^buse, in which 
that abused child grows up>to become the abuser of 'his own parent 
after that parent becomes a senior citizen. So we- do need to inter- 
vene. 

Last, I would like to say that if our Nation's children are not as 
important as our Nation s defense, then we are in deep trouble. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. 
" [The prepared statement of Vanette Graham follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Vanette Graham, " Project Director, Region III, 
Child Abuse and. Neglect Resource Center, Institute for Urban Affairs 
and Research, HcJward University 

Good morning My name' is Vanette Graham, and I am the Director of the Region 
III, Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Center. This is one of ten projeA.aaEss the 
country and has responsibility for the five States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
lani Virgihia and West Virginia and the jurisdiction of the District of Columbia. 
Prior to this experience, I worked in direct services for a child abuse and neglect 
program operating within a locar pediatric facility. In this capacity, I saw some of 
the million children estimated to lie abused and/ or neglected yearly in this country 
and was, on occasion, involved in cases where injuries resulting in the death of £ 
child, added to the estimate of five children dying daily. The bruises, burns and 
broken bones were inflicted on children of all ages, ethnicity and economic back- 
grounds. Even young infants were not immune from sexual abuse. Psychological 
testing was often necessary to determine the insidious nature of emotional abuse 
and neglect on a child an cNhU" possible consequences to his/her future adjustment. 
It was, at times, difficult to believe the many kinds of injury and the various forms 
of cruelty which could be inflicted on children. If we accept the three element model 
of cause^a parent or caretaker, a child and a crisis or stressful situation— then we 
can anticipate an increase in the incidence and rates of child abuse and neglect. 
Today, more families are in crisis and subsequent stress due to an unstable econo- 
my, unemployment, insufficient, affordable housing and a myriad of social and 
flnancial pressures. Abuse and neglect are the two major reasons for residential 
care for over five hundred thousand children. The two most identified contributing 
factors are- insufficient housing and income. Yet,' with. adequate knowledge, support 
resources and appropriate interventive" services, this phenomenon can be combattedSP 
The^Regional Resource Centers** funded through the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect, were established to increase knowledge on the causes, preven- 
tion and treatment or child abuse and neglect and/o improve the duality of service 
delivery to children and -families by both public af^ private agencies and organiza- 
tions. This is accomplished through information dissemination, technical assistance 
and training. Although we all adhere to the goa^l and objectives mandated by the 
National Renter, we may attempt to accomplish tl^em in different .ways. 

to a large selection of printed and audiovisual materials on child 
jlect and related topics which are available at no cost and our publica- 
larterly newsletter, we have a part time audiovisual capability which 
tape significant training sessions for distribution to persons who could ' 
^- otherwise 'obtain this information. We have a program at the Lortpn 
institute, Central facility so that the residents can learn tHe dynamics 
3 and neglect a>id basic skills. It is their hope that they can present 
lay's youth from becoming tomorrow's pension statistics. We also have a 
_ commitment to community outreach and development and to advocating for 
improvement in the social service system. 

THe reauthorization of Public Law 93-247, retaining the present organizational/ 
structure of, the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect and tbe iRegiQnal 
fosotlrce Centers", is a crucial, costefjecfive step in impacting on .theory serious 
'iem of child maltreatment. Information, "both printed and audiovisual, can be 
ickly and economically disseminated. A pool of expertise and^he capability to 
- lieve specialized knowledge is in place,. to address specific regional needs. The 
Caters provide the opportunity for interstate shading of information and activities , 
and for input irjto the decision making process. As the "centers transcend the 
boundaries between stales and jurisdictions, and cross all disciplines and programs 
"within the public and private sectors, they provide a total picture of problems, needs 
and resources from an impartial or' neutral posture. We have the capability of 
establishing linkages and of networking not only among the states* but on a national 
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scale as well We din provide services throughout the Region and to a degree that 
state and county agencies do not' have the capability. 

With continuation, there must be more emphasis on research into prevention 
activities as opposed to treatment after the fact. '* 
More effect i^p services for minorities and special needs. 
More emphasis on adolescent abuse. < 
Initiative to deal with legal and medical profession. 

Mr. Erd'ahl. Next we have Adrienne Haeuser, associate profes- 
sor and director of region V, Child Abuse and Neglect Respurce 
* * Center, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, Wis. 

I say that for the record and for the benefit of the audience as 
well. t a v 

Ms. Haeuser, we are glad to have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF ADRIENNE HAEUSER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
AND DIRECTOR, REGION V, CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT RE- 
SOURCE CENTER, UNIYERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE, 

WI & * 

, Ms. Haeuser. Thank you. I must say that I am feeling somewhat 
- ambivalent at this point, being the anchorwomair for this morn- 
ing's hearing, but at the same time I am concerned about every- 
one's lunch. 

Mr. Erdahl. Look how well it turned out for Walter Cro'nkite. 
Ms. Haeuser. My testimony documents progress across the coun* 
try over the past 7 rears, as judged from my vantage point as 
chairman- of the Fifth National Confe^nce on Child Abuse and 
Neglect. This conference is sponsored by the National Center as 
well as the RegiQn V* Resource Center, and it will takfc place in 
Milwaukee April 5 to 8. The program relects a state of the art 
substantially advanced by Public Law 93-247. 

'This conference, like .prior national conferences, extensively in- 
volves Volunteers and members, of Parents Anonymous as well as 
' professional and paraprofessionals. The conference budget is"ap- 
ptoximateljfl half subsidized by the National Center and half cov- 
ered by conference registration income. * ; . 

Prior to this act, there were no national conferences specifically 
foci^ed on child abuse and neglect. When the subject was discussed 
at all, it was fragmented in various jurisdictions and agencies. 

The National Center has used national conferences; among other 
means, to fodus public and professional attention on child abuse 

* and neglect as a root of many other problems such as delinquent 
cies, teenage Rregnahcies, and violent crimes. ' 

As you know, these subsequent problems 'cost taxpayers billions 
of dollars, and there islih obvious economy in dealing with one of 
the root dauses. Equally important, Public Law 93-247 is changing 

♦ dhild protective service practice. Before this law took effect, prac- 
tice generally focused on finding foster homes for abused* aha ne- 
glected children, -whereas, because of the National Center's advoca- 
cy and techniGaUassistarfce around multidisciplinary terms and 
supportive services, we now have as the goal restoring a family to I 
health. . L 

You 4 will see evidence of these developments in the programs of 
the fifth national conference which I am submitting with my testi- 
mony. I am als3 submitting resource booklets on networking and 
supporting services which are being prepared for foruta partici- 
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pants at the national conference. 'These booklets should interest 
you because they show* the programmatic results of the National 
m Centers thrust toward multidisciplinary networking and support- 
ive "services. Described in the networking booklet are 17 model 
programs, and 25 in the supportive services booklet. A Tew of these 
programs are National Center grantees, some were previously Na- 
tional Center grantees, and others evolved because of the National 
Center's advocacy, ^e are preparing comparable resource booklets 
for conference and post-conference dissemination on parenting, 
treatment, training, organizational settings, Child sexual abpse, 
and special topics. Altogether these booklets describe over 20 model 
programs representing varieties of sponsorship funding, objectives, 
and methodologies according to local needs and conditions. They 
demonstrate that relatively minimal spending at the Federal level 
has generated widespread local initiatives. 1 

A major topic ' ai the conference, besides multidisciplinary/ap- 
^xroaches, which you will see listed in the conference program in a' 
variety of workshqfrs, is prevention, which we all know in the long 
run is considerably less costly than treatment. And just a few V 
the examples relating to prevention in the workshops at this con- 
ference are- Finding and using the strengths of children and fami- 
lies; prevention: how to pay for it; bubbylonia encounter: a sexual 
abuse prevention play; primary prevention; family and children's 
trust fund; and evaluating primary prevention. 

There are a number of prevention-oriented brograms djescri&ed 
in the forum booklets, including, for example: ^Perinatal Approach 
to Preventing Child Abuse and Neglect, Columbus, Ind.; Making 
Primary Prevention a Reality, Evanston, 111.; the Parenting Proj- 
ect, Winter Haven, Fla.; et cetera. You have the list before you. 

Finally, as director of the Region V Resource Center, I would 
corroborate my colleagues' opinions that the effect of Public Law 
93-247 has evolved not only because of the National Center but 
because of the network of regional resource centers working in 
concert with that National GgrftfciL 

And finally, I woiffl nftte th*Nrith the President's proposed 
cutbacks in health income and sociarfcervices, everyone workingin 
the field will tell you that there will be more family stress* and 
more child abuse and neglect, and it is important to reauthorize 
this act, not only to maintain the gains of the past, but to 'deal with 
such forthcoming challenges. 

[The prepared statement of Adrienne Haeuser follows:] 



Prepared i>STATEMENT oV Adrien^e Ahlgren Habuser, Associate Professor' 
and Dduectw, Region V, Chii4> Abus* and Neglect Resource CenterjJ2i*i- 

VERSTTY OF WISCONKN'MlLWAUKEB 

I am hart to point out the economy of 'rp ending $15 trillion to maintain 
federal direction and Incentives for |^e prevention and treatment of* child 
abuse and neglect. $15 million is, the" National Center on Child Abuse and 
Heglect'a current budget excluding an additional $7 million for direct grants 
to states. I speak for the one^jsill ion children whoi according to the moat 
* recent snd reliable data, are abused or neglected each year. Without federal 
direction tbeae children vill slip- through President Reagan'a "social safety^ 
net, H and this is equivalent to signing a blank check for future go ve r n ment 

* ptodln8 - ' x ' . * . t ' * 



Without federal leaderehlp and a federal focal point facilitating com* / 
annicetion mod interaction across geographic, disciplinary and agency boundaries 
'and across the public and private sectors, the progreaa ve, are making in un- 
derstanding, solving. and preventing this problem vill be dissipated. In the 
long run it vill coat someone, be It the federal, s/ate. or local gov e r nmen t or 
the voluntary agency contributor, t infinitely more to maintain abused and 
i neglected children in foster bpme^JUeti tut lone, detention cent era and mental 

hospitals. It vill deplete our gstlon'a richest asset: children vith a future 
- as -productive citizens' and vith the potential for healthy parenting of the 
next generation.- « 
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following tcstlaony documents progress across the country over the 
pest seven year*, as Judged froa ny vantage-point as 'chair of the FIFTH NATIONAL 
' CONFERENCE X* Op ABUSE AND HECLECT. tte prograa for this Conference, apon- 
sored by the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect and the' Region. V .Child 
Abuse and Neglect Resource Center and which will be held la Milwaukee, April 
5-8, 198|, reflects a state-of-the-art substantially advanced by FL.93-247. 

Prior to this Act there were no nations! conferences specifically focused 
on child abuse and njglect, and this proVlen, when discussed at all, was frag- 
mented aoong Various disciplines' tend /jurisdictions. The National Center has 
used national conferences, aoong o^her aeans, to focus public and professional 
attention on child abuse and negl{ct as a root of other problems auch as delin- 
quency, teenage'pre^nancy and violent criae. As you well W these subsequent 
probleas cost taxpayers billions of dollars and there *ls an obvious ecouony 
. in fighting, one oT the root causes. 

Equally important PL 93-247 is changing child protective aervice practice. 
Before PL 93-247 core effort usually was put Into finding foster hones for 
abused and neglected children than in restoring their fanillea to health. 
Because of the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect's advocacy and ** 
technical assistance fpr nult disciplinary networking approaches and supportive 
services-, $uch as paraprofessional psrent aides, the goal now Is to help fsa- 
llles change destructlve-nehaviors.^ This Is sloost always core econonical 
than for the atate tq as suae the parenting function. v 

You will see evidence of these developoents In the prelisdnary prograo 
for the FfFTB NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT vt&h I an sub- 
Bittlng^with this teetlnony. I aa alao subaitting resource, booklets on 

a * v 

networking and Supportive Servicee which ere being prepared 9|or Porun partici- 
p.nt. at the national Conference., fte.e booklet, .hould interest you* became 
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the* show the programmatic reeult* t of the National Center's thrust toward 
mil tidiaciplinery networking and supportive services. Seventeen oodel pro- 



i ar^ described in the Networking booklet and twenty- f lye In the Supportive 
Servlcee booklet. ' A few of these programs are National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect grantees; others were previously National Center on Child Abuse '* 
and Neglect grantees; and still others evolved because of National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect advocacy. We are preparing comparable program resource 
booklets for Conference and^6st-(SWerence dissemination on Parenting, Treat- 
ment; Training, Organizational f Settings, Child Sexual j&buse and Special Topics. 
Altogether these booklets 'describe over 200 model 'programs, representing vari- 
eties of sponsorshop fund)lig, objectives and methodologies according to local 
needs and conditions. They deaonstrate that relatively njn*n*T spending at 
the federal level has^enerated widespread local Initiatives. Furthermore, 
tjiese 200 programs are only representative not a^ll inclusive. 

The First, National Conference on Child Abuse and Neglect In Atlanta in 
1976 attracted 1,000 participants but by the Fourth- National Conference on 
Child Abuse and Neglect In latSr#979 In Los Angeles there were 2,000 particl- 

V, * 

pants, representing. local , state Send national public and private agencies; 

local and state, governments and o^her federal agencies; universities; volun- 

tears and self-help groups^ They include' social workers, lawyers and judges, + 

physicians and nurses, mental health personnel, teachers and day care personnel, 

* 

and lav enforcement personnel, among otbera. Their interest in multidisclplinary 

approaches *to child abuse and neglect is reflected in titles of workshops dealing 

with this subject at' the FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT, 

including among others: A ■> *- * 

* % Improving Child Protection Team Case Conferences 
CPS Interface with Lav Enforcement * 
Day Care/Head Start and CPS: forking Together ( " 

How Mental Health and Social Services Can Be Mutually 

Engaged on Behalf of Abused and Neglected Children, \- 
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* Teaming In Child Protective Servicer A Way "to - Service the 

Demands of PL 96-272 In * Public CPS Agency 
" "Co a* ul tat ion Model for Development of Conmmity fhild 
Abuse Programs in Rural Communities 
Interdisciplinary Management of Child Sexual Abuse 
CPS and the Schools: Identifying Barriers in Prone ting 

Cooperation and Coordination 
Treating Dual Dependencies: Child Sexual Abuse and 
Chemical Dependency 



1 alght add that for each Workshop or^orum prcjposal accepted for this Confer- 
ence, we had ^to turn down four submissions, vhich indicates some of the exten- 
sive concern for this problem. * * 

Another Conference topic which reflects e current thrust of Rational Center O 
leadership is prevention. In the long run prevention is less costly than 
treatment. " Examples of Workshops relating to Invention are: 

Finding end Using the Strengths of Children and Families 
1 Mhtt Are Our Priorities? w ^ 

Prevention: Bow to Pay for It " > 

Bubby lonie Encounter: A Sexual Abuse Prevention Ptay * 
Protecting the Protective Worker: 'Burnout Prevention 

Among Pront Line Service Providers 
Primary Prevention: The Fourth Revolution 
/ ~ Family and Children f s Trust Fund 

Evaluating Primary Prevention of Child Abuse Programs * * * *. 

Prevention oriented programs representing local initiativee in . response to 

federal direction which will be described in the Forum booklets, include, 

for example: ~ /• 

Perinatal Approach to Preventing Child 'Abuse and 1 

Kt gleet (Columbus; DO 
Making Primary Prevention a Reality (Evans ton, IL) 
Birth to Three (Eugene, OR) 
>*Tfae Perenting Project (Winter Haven, PL) 
Perinatal Positive Parenting (East tensing; HI) - 
Regional Perinatal Assessment Program (Honolulu, HI) 
Early Assessment and Intervention with High Risk 
s Families (Toledo, OB). 

Explorlhg Childhood Program (Bevton, MA) t 
Education, for Parenting High School bogram (Whitef ish 

Bay, WI) 

Primary Prevention Project (Madison, WI) 
Prevention 'of Abuse and Vaglect of Children in Out- 
of-Bome. Care* (San Francis cb, CA) 
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Crash Course in Childhood (Cleveland, OB) 
National Comittee for Prevention of Child Abuse 
(Chicago, 11) 

Statewide Hetvork for the Prevention of Child Abuse 
•(Raleigh, KC) 

Sexual Abuse Prevention Through Education of Parents 

and School-age Children (Seaside, CA) 
PEP Varaline (Santa Barbara, CA) 

Another Conference topic wbic&I would particulary call to your attention 

is declassification. This is the trend by states and^ counties to declassify 

workers. This seans that we cannot expect child 'protective service workers to 

enter the field with ouch, if any, training for this specialized job. The 

% 

outlook for on-the-job training is equally bleak since staff developaent in- 
evitably suffers the front end of the fiscal ax. Thus it is imperative to 
maintain PL 93-2*7 and the National Center as* s^ Stimulus for child protective 

jr 

service trsining and s disseminator of trsinirfg materials. 

Finales* Director of the Region V Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Ccn- 
ter let me point out that the progress reflected in the forthcoming National 
Conference ecanatee from PL 93-247 not only through its provision of s National 
Center but slso through its provision of regional centers. The Regional Re- 
source Centers, ons in each federal region, facilitate rspid info mat ion dif- 

* /- * 

fusion between the Department of Health and Human Services and grassroots 
America* They promote and fecilitete community, stats or regional Iction 
guided by National Center leadership but adipted to local needs ani conditions., 

They also provide • neena for bringing looal input into National c/enter de- 

* / *\ 

clslons. Hot least important the Regional Resource Centers enlsrse and 

decentralize the expertise sddressed to the problem. The network of Regional 

Centers in concert with the National Center has facilitated the /progress which / 

Z have reported and should be maintained* 

While, the program for the* FIFTH RATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Caf LD ABUSE AND 

- t 

NEGLECT demonstrstes that PL 93-247 haa stimulated progress, ths problem 

» 
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obviously hain't been solved, Furthermore, everyone working In this field _ 
will tell you that the Administration's proposed cutbacks In social, health 
and Incoae progress vill produce more faaily stress and child sbuse end neglect, 
Ifcus Federal leadership^ is essential not only to aalntaln the gains of recent 
years but also to laeet such forthcoming challenges. It will ultinately cost, 
a«:h^ore than $15 jalUion'if PL 93-247 is not reauthorized. 



^ / 
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PURPOSE 

To proTide sanations! framework to address child abase and neglect frtfilaire, policy and practice issues - what has been accomplished 
in the past Ore years and what should be addressed in t^e next five years; 

lb enrich the Tfcion of policy makers and the skills- of practitioners in protecting <hfldren-ai-rbk and preserving families In a hostile 

economy. « , 

To showcase the most recent research, model programs, materials, and media. 

To enhance aft participants' a^eejaesiof issues concerning cultural minorities. 

To facilitate coordination ber/mfc* pujbc* snd private programs for the pretention and treatment of all family violence. 

To promote toterectioa arnon«nrVcerned social workers, social scientists, physicians, nurses, home economists, lawyers, judges, law 

enforcement personnel, teecheVjday care providers, legislators, minority groups, volunteers, and parent groups. 

••' . J^-. ./ .". PROGRAM-STRUCTURE ' . 

Hie Conference theme "Looking! Back — Looking Ahead" Is programmatically organised around seven content areas: Promoting 
Positive*, Opening the Gates, Developing Quality Staff, WorldngTogether, Developing and Using Policies That Work, Exploring Myths 
and Causes, Examining Practice . Content In each of these area* is ec^eduTed throughout the program; 

Plenary Sessions „ 7 . t \ \ ...... child abuse and neglect In a changing political and economic environment. 

J>Mt7fu/cf (six hours).. policy aruJysia or training. * 1 / 

Wbrkthop* (three hours) Issues exploration or training. » * % 

Forums (three hours) ...,„... one-to-one technical assistance and discussion of model programs and materials. 
While there k heritably some overlap between the content areas, conferees may select a single content area or topic to pursue throufk 
an Institute and related Workshops and/or Forums, or they may prefer to attend sessions- Irf* variety of content areas. Admission to 
Individual Institutes and Workshops willty by ticket only; A^orum ticket admits the conferee to all Forums scheduled for a particular 
time period. A 



INSTITUTE, WORKSHOP AND FORUM REGISTRATION WILL TAKE PLACE AT 
THE CONFERENCE WITH EACH ASSIGNED A MAXIMUM ENROLLMENT. TO 
ASSURE THE SESSIONS OF YOUR CHOICE YOU ARE ADVISETJTO AR RIVE AT 
THE CONFERENCE EARLY AND IMMEDIATELY CHECK IN AT THE CON- 
FERENCE REGISTRATION DESKvPN THE ATRIUM LEVEL OF THE HYATT 
2 • RBOBNCY, , ^ ^ ^ 

/ ~ too : 



CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





MOWINO J AFTERNOON ' ( EVININO 


Sud*y 
April 6 


« 


RaflatraUon Noon -9:00 pm* 
FflmFart*ral 2:00 • 7:00 pm 
Book Fair 2:00-7:00 pm 

Rtfioail HoaplUlity Room* 
3:00 '6:00 pm 


Polnt/Couattrpoint Ptaury Station 
7:30 -9:00 pm ^ 

Coofartoea Raetptton & 
9:00 -10:30 pm 


* 

» *M<md*T 
Apt** 


k 

KaynoU Ad dm* 

, 9.00 -10:00 am 
Flttiary Saadon ' 
* 10:30 - Noon } 


Regktntion 7:30 am- 2:00pm 
FUm ?tttir*l Noon -2:00 pm 
Book Fair Noon » 2:00 pm 

6:00pm *8 :00pm 

Sariaa 100 Wotkafaopa T M FamflJa* M Vaudrrfflt Rrrkw 
Foreman B t C,D I 8.00-9:00 pm 
^00 >>'00 pm 1 \ 


Afcfl7 


Rtfiatratlon 7:30 «m -.2:00 pm 
FBmFactfral Noon* 2:00 pm ». 
Book Mr Noon ■ 2:00 pm 

5:00 pm- 8:00 pm^ 

1st StmLoa Ia*titut«t F 2nd flaaafon Inatitttiat T ^ Ctucuaaa 
Barfaa 200 Workahopa 1 ScrUaSOOWorkahop* 1 8:00 pro 

PontmaE.P 1 Forum* 0, H 1 

*0Q-Noo»< 1 2:00- 5:00 pm 1 


AMI 


R*fWtr*tlofl 3:00 am • 10:00 tro 

0*ri« 400 Work* op* f Cloafef Unchaon/Addraaa T 

9;00-Nooo 1 12:30 -240pm 1 ^ 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 

l » - ^ SALUTE TO CHILD PROTECITVEJERVICES WORKERS * * 

CMmXBHtt m^^^AK^m mS^^f^ ?J 0t £5 ,a * 4 «butt to them, the FIFTH NATIONAL 

SoJ^SJTTtS ^fS^IS^i^^ ?F ff *P ltt ^ MUonjJ "cofnltJoo of aH CPS wotktn by honoring a 
rtpreeentattre CPS worto from each state. WbiJt the AdtUory Committee to tbt National (Terence rtcofnizes that maw disciplines 

^«^S^.^^w lTltori< ! h ^? td J!5 ot f:.?* thod * toatkct a CPS rsptesentsilJeSKo wtH recetfe a certificate of 
A^^U^t conference breakfast exdodTery for.th.rn and their ttata agency liaison to tha National Outer on Child 

(V^F™ NA™m CON^IENOT ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT SALUTES CPS WORKERS" booklet *m ba dlsser* 
EEfe*^^ ^ ^"T* P™ 1 * "formation *out what e^wJJeThL 

f^i^J?.? 0 ^^ f 1 ^ 0 . P"^' tallies ,and soma information about how thla has >*n accomplUhad It Jr 

^oK^ - to 

* * *■ * * 

PUBLIC HEARING ' * ' 

2Sfr^ A ^^.^^!^ b ^u° f °i Bttr onChlfdAboMand Neglect Adrfsory Committee wfll ba ptaaent to 

^u£^^tW,K feiSL° n J^ ?!!S <M * d '^ < * ofth *. CbUd ft«wttoni ind TtaatmanrArt whkh expiree m 
Snwr^JZ^L^i? ^SPE? ^j**^^ be forwarded to tha Stcrtttry of Health and Human SerticeVand to 
A^^^^K^^C^i^ *timony or appear m person. If you with to testify, pleas, contact^ Reflon V ChUd 

. "• . ••: • 135 ■ .. 
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Sonday POINT/COUNTERPOINT * , Mg^ , v 

7; 30 pan. - FMt paced expoture to both tides of some m)or bsues fsdng the field. Following one expert^ flft minute rapport |p?f 

* tor the POINT (P), mother expert will present a powerful fite minute argurnent for the COUNTERPOINT (Q. gpg< 

Canftrtnce pertidpanta wig have the opportunity to purroe tfatte issues further in Workshops' the foDowinf dty o jg»,^5 

/" , but they can Immedistely challenge, the expert* eyeba2-to*yebeil at the Confer**** Reception directly following Sgjy 

' thberent ' Sgjgi 

" V , Moderator: Ed Hlnshow, Manager, Public Attain, W7%U, Inc., Milwaukee, WI * ^ " ||g 

Hie issues under attack are: . » * "** 

" 1. The federal goreinment hat made a significant contribution to the pretention arid treatment of chfld abuse v .-W? 

and neglect In the ptat Are yean, -arid It ie the rolt of the federal gorernment to teeert this leadership In tba \ 

v next fln yean. - * t , ^ t fyfe >* 

~„ , v P: George TTiOffwa, President^Reglonal Institute of Social Welfare Research, inc., Athens, OA 1183- 

v ' ' C: Gregory Coler, Director, Illinois DepL, Children andFamily Services, Springfield* Ih * 

v * 2. The prints aector should play a more promineat role in the prerentkm and treatment of child abuae and neglect W£A v 

< ta the next fire years. * \« SpS' 

* t P: Hortens* Landau, Executive Director, New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Sew 

Yoriirr r * " ' * 11SJ 

C: r Bduwrf T. Reaper, Executive Director, American Pu blic Wtlfort Association, Washington, DC |gp 
1 ,3. With data in3katma; a considerable correlation of apOute abuee with child abuee and pef>ct t It would be both 

/ f -' coat effectfrrand treatment effectfre to combine funding and program* for child protection and apouae abute 

/ in a Dew framework of family violence^ * X* - 

?: Jtannie Nledermeyer+Santot, Deputy Director, Of fiat on Domestic Violence, U.S. DepL df Health arUt~ 

Human Services, Washington, DC 
C: At Kadushin, Julia C Lathrop Professor of Social Work, School of Social Work, University of Wisconsin, 
Madkon,Wi: % „ , , ' t 

4. J* an era of o>dinm| reeourcee and hard choices, we should put more emphasis on treatment than, on prwreth 
tion of chfld abuae and neglect.* -* ^ ft*** 

P: Vincent JDtFrands, Director Emeritus, Children^ Division, American Humane Association 
C; Anne Cohn, Executive Director, National Committer for Prevention of ChUd Abuse, Chicago, Ih 
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I« quality of chfld protective service* staff rather 'than for sup- 



m 

6 



Monday 
9:00 ajn. 

Monday . 
8:00 p.m. 

Wednesday 

12:30 pan. 



5. Scarce fundinf should b>u 

norths services sue* as parent! 

>: ^J^^\^ r ^n99^h^ /Vo/ecf Dlrtctor > **ASW/APWA Nation*! Professional 
' n ^f^> ^ 071 ch{U W^ *tf Neglect, Washington, DC ■ * \ 

^ e9 ^ arbarino * AnociaU Professor of Human Development, Pennsylvania Unlvcrtl&L University Park, 

* ^^i^n^J^ 0 '^^ te* 00 *<^«ce of chfld abuse and neglect and should be coo* 
sidered In chfld aJjuje and neflertfnvesufattou, prerottonajid treatment efforts. 

P; Enrique Penafromlly District Court Judge, 327th Family District Court El Paso~TX 
Ci To be announced. • \ * 

7, Ethnic */? n ^*» **• 411 unnecessary duplication of services because adequate child protection services hn be 
provided to minority clients by any worker who is trained to understand the Implication rtjjnnt birfta** 
and values on the Urea of ethnic and llnfulstic'mlnority clients. ^ 
P: 2b 6e announced * ^ 
C: SftWey /ejtf fos, Professor, Columbia University School of Social Work, New York, NY 

B. We mutt face Uwtscfr that we do riot bars reaburces adequate to the needs of afl validated child abuse and ' 
neAct cases, and pubbc afandes should be mandated to investigate and treat only physical and sexual abuse. 
P: /To he\ announcjjU - V 

C ' yj* twb ** er '™^'> Dirtc ^ 'fanBy Development Study, Children '# Hospital Medical Center. Boston, 

KEWOTBSE^SION^ * 
Speaker to be announced.* 

^FAMJJES" a Vaudeville Revuj. * part o f the 'Tneetre for Human Values" repertory of The Independent Bye, 
CLOSING LUNCHEON and AsSSUsS . ^ *" ' 



"BURN-OUT IN CHILD PROTECTION - A POSITIVE ADDICTION APPROACH" 
Robert Server * 
Associate Professor Law A Social Work 
University of Arkansas atXffUe tVkh 
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SERIES 100 WORKSHOPS - FORUMS A,B, C, D 

WORKSHOPS (WoiWiopiwinb«mnnb«redfnCnilprogtim) 

Hit Federal Role tnthe Next Ftre Years (Foilow-up Workshop to Wrtf /Counterpoint Plenary) 
Gregory CoUr, Directory, Illinois Dept ofQhidren and Family Services,' Springfield, IL 

HotitmLandm^ Executive Director, New York Society for the Prevention vf Cruelty to Children, New York, NY 
"George Thomas, President, Regional Institute of Social Welfare Research, Athens, OA 
Edward T. Weaver, Executive Director, American Public Welfare £fsru Washington, DC 

To Combine, or Not Combine Child Protection and Spouse Abate (Follow-up Workshop to Point/Counterpoint Plenary) 
/ At Kadushtn, Julia CLathrop Professor of Social Work, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wl 
' Jeannie Nledermeyer>Sento* t 'Deputy Director, Office on Domestic Violence, U.S. Dept of Health and Human Services, 
Washington, DC ^ v 

What Are Our Priorities? (Folfcw^p Workshop to Point/ Counterpoint Plenary) 

Anne Conn, Executive Director, National Committee for prevention of Child Abuse, Chicago, IV 

Vincent DeFrancls, Director Emeritus, Children's Division,- American Humane AssnA .... ... 

James Oarbarino, AssochU Professor of Human Development, Pennsylvania University, University Park, PA . 
' Leu* Whiting, SeniorStaff Associate, National Assn. of Social Workers and Project Director, NASW/APWA National 
\ Professional^ Resource Cen Us* fin Child Abuse and Neglect, Washington* DC 

Cultural and Ethnic Needs Relatfrt to Child .Abuse and Netf ect" (Follow-up Wo rkafa op to Point/Counterpoint Plenary) 
Enrfque-Pena, Judge, 327th Family District Court, El Paso, TX , s 
Shirley Jenkins, Professor, Columbia University School of Social Work, New York, NY 
Others to be announced < - *. ( ^ 

Should Public nflfrlir Inrestigate and Treat Only Physical and Sexual Abuse? (Follow-up Workshop to Point/Counterpoint 

Plenary) T 4 i. • - . * * 

Ell Newberger, MD, Director, Family Development Study, Children's Hospital Medical Center, Bos fkn, MA 
Other to be announced t * t W 

vReacilnf Outward TowardjQnderstandlnf Through the Arte ^ h 

'Larry D, Johnson, Martn Hlndtdie and Loren NlcmX Abbot-Northwestern Hospital and Children 's Health Center, 

Minneapolis, MN ' 
Lawrence Frisch and Noreen Frisch, Children s Protective Service Center, Honolulu, HI k * 
Conrad and Linda Bishop, Independent Eye, Ltd., Lancaster, PA ' 

* Thomas Bell, Region V. Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Center, Milwaukee, Wl 



dm AboM and Ntgbct is Focttr Cart t ' 

Alan U Rose and Sanford Seaman, Office of Family and Children s Service* Operations, New York State Dtp tot 
facial Services, Albany* NY 

The amllarfty Bttwttn School Corporal Punkhm«nt and Child Adum 

Rosalyn Bondman and Linda Othlns, Social Service Dtp t. Children *< Hospital, Columbia, OH 
Chfldrtn Who lira with Vlolttx* 

Joseph J. Alesst, Child Guidance Clinic, Dept of Psychiatry, Erie County Medical Center, Buffalo, NY 
, Kristin Heam, HavenHouse, Erie County Coalition for Victims of Domestic Violence, Buffalo, NY 
iCkudia Bloch and Lynn Powers, Domestic Abuse Project, Minneapolis, MN 
Femlnkt Analyib of Child Abwa and Nagtect 

Ellen Burnett, Consultant to U.S. Dept of Health and Human Services Office on Domestic Violence, Washington, DC 
M. Marie Boehlke, Chrysalis Center fof Women, Minneapolis, MN - J 

Ruth J. Irvtngs, Legal Act&n of Wisconsin, Inc^MUwaukee, Wl 
Lyme Ketchum, Milwaukee Childhood Sexual Abuse Hash Force? Milwaukee, W? 
Carolyn Kott Washbume, Region V&Qd Abuse and Neglect Resource Center, Milwaukee} Wl 
PrtrtnUoo: How to Pay for It ' 

Mlchatl Groh, Wilder Foundation and Phase V Associates, St Pout, MN 
Changing tbt Invitational Eipirohratnt to Radw* Abuat and Ntglact 

Donald F. Kline, Project U.T.A.H. for the Investigation and Correction of Child Abuse and Neglect in Residential 

Institutions' and Exceptional Child Center, Utah State University, Logan, UT , 
BUI Low, Division of Family Services, Utah Dept of Social Services, Salt Lake City, UT 
.XfefldrtnVExprtat 

Robert Oompltt, Publisher of Children a Express, New York, NY * #> 

Express Reporters . * 

CJ&Inttrfact with Law Enforcemtat , , 

(to be announced) \ e 

Bo'oponopono; Hawaii 'a Traditional Family /Ihtrapy 

Lynette Jt Pagtinawan, Sub-Regional Chad Welfare Trainingbenter, Honolulu, HI * 
Barbara A. Yamashlta and Shelley K. Asao, Hawaii Area Center, Region DC Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Center, 



Honolulu, HI 
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Poaik 7b6K S«n Francisco CM Abuse Co*rxu\ CA 1 V* 

« WBtridoiiiBdVVbkaet 

Alexander Q. SHb«m, Ajrw^Inrttu*jprBk*ocMRe**axh, Tacoma^WA 

'ftoaotfaj ChBdwrt Hwdtfa " 

Staff Member, StUctl^ for t)* Promo thntfOt&tJimltK Wothbgton, DC 

The 0t» of ftfrttfejOfcttpi In Trntcwnt of atatenflM C UM tori Ato— 

* Gcrf Batcher, Lot Angtlet (jaunty Dept ofPUbtk Sodsl Services OiQd Sexual Abut* Project, CA 

* Btitn I* &03* Jo*mon Cb«ar(y tftntof Center, OfcfJk, £9 f x / 

Theatre /tor youn# Aeierfc* Overland Park, K3 V 
Syeiea-Ittdtteed Tftam* to Jacs^toooi Fmilk* ■ * ' * 
, Go &ie* f Sex»e/x&M*e Program, JfotfoneJ Center for the Prevention andTrtatment of Child Abuse and Hegkct, 

r > \D€n*r;co . j**- ' . _ 

^ Am?.liw B<*to» Wrttoeh/ty Schoolof Nursing, Bottom HA 

\ John DOHntMm, Xttropotiten MintetBtaitk ShfUt Center. Washington School of Psychiatry, Washington, DC 



Yw&Mcohol9F>oionx»tad : ^ - ' 

Jomfa Mondamro, MD t Wtngsprted domprehensiMBeaUh Strokes for Women, Santa 

Sopentoott'Tratakif Ototc ' \ * - 

Alice it low, NatioJt Center on Child Abuee and'Nteitct, Washington; DC 
' Kay Drews, Crmtivelusoektet, Washington, DC , . 
7*0*** Cru&hk S^^TSodW Work, Vnleenity of Tennessee, Knoxvulf, TN 

Wodcer Awwmeee: How Dol^k Whet I iSfaUc Uita I Know How I F**l? 

, Jotnn F. Aurfee, ColonJ&tate DtpL of Social Services, Denver, CO 
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ruhs . . ; • 

sexual abuse forum s ' 

A Community JUfpooit to Child Sexuxl Abase, Pierce County Rape Relief, AUenmore Medical Center, Tocoma, WA 
Education: Don't Target M», Rape <md Abuse Crisis Center, Firgo, ND 

- You Bdonf to You, YWCH S*xuof Assault Crisis CenUr.'fUnt, MI 

IntaJtanfly Child Sexual Abut* Ftanfly l*»*t»«t Netwoix, Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, Omaha, NB 

Sexuil Abu* Uftttaint CtoUr A Cbopmttr*A|«ncy ProjKt, Children's Hospt^l Medical (knter,Vincinnati, OH 

Community B**d Approach to InfirmntJoo tod Treatment of Incettuouj Fimille*, Sexual Abuse Team, Boulder 

w ' County DeptvfSocM Service*, fioulder, CO 

Sexual Abu* Treatment Profram, Virginia Beacji DSS, Tidewater, VA 
Public Afency Ptoteetfre Serrfcet to Iomtuow Fimfflea, Boston University* Boston, MA 
TJee of Dfrejatooary #rofna/ProMcuttpa tor Treatment of Intrafamlfy Child Sexual Abuse, Johnson County Mental 
* Jfccttft CttkJ Mission, K& * * " 

Dennr JuYiofr* Proetltution Action Committee, Denver. CO 

Allimc*, Onondaga County Dept. of Social Services, Syracuse^ NY ' <t 

Koo-ltmlUTt lAceet Twatmettf Program, Winnona Marriage and Family Counseling, Wlnnona, MN 
ftrenti United of Oregon, Portland, OR 1 — 
* Parent* Unlt^, Wi^t^t CM _ r \ , : - 

Patent Support Groups Portsmouth Psychiatric Center, Portsmouth, VA 



B. SMRfcAL topics roWi ^ 

WOMAN ABUSE V ^ , • * 

FaioQy Violence Senieee Plan, O/mxfad County ffcmtfy Wofcnce Tkt* /orce, Rochester, NN - 

DoeMttie Violence and Sexual Await: A Model for Runt Community Regional Crisis Center, Manhattan, KS 



Co 
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Pmnt Eduction tot Bittirtd ^oomo, Committee to ASttAbused Women, Dept of Sodel And Health Resources, 

« Reno,NV v 
Shaji/Dtocaidoo Group on ijjanfly Conflict, Domestic Violence Center, Manitowoc, W 
' Tr**tmtntof ChUditn from Spam AbuMr* taUki, CWWW ftmifr Serofce* ofXhoc Cbunfr, /he, KnoxvtUe. 

AlUrniUYM to Sufcr, JVafionoi Tschnkal Assistance Center on family Violence* Ann Arbor, Ml 



^INSTmmONAI* ABUSE r, 



Prmction of Abu* rid tf*£»ci of Chlldrtc In OutofHoc* Cart, San Francbco CAN CouncO, Sen Fmntftco, CA 
footed thtCh^ in B«i4«atitl Csn,Ohlo Attn, of Child QsrinsAtenclet, Columbus, OH * 
Offl*ofR*JpWntIU^jqj^ 

R**knttf TtMtsMBt of A&**d AdoUtctnt Gbk. GMftoum Foundation, Belleville, MI ■ . 
SrtMUpxtbf of Noa-Pbjrtai Ihttmn tion, fro/* t RANbS, InottUiMtton and Correction of Institutional Child 
v - MaltmtmenZWathbitoruPC \ * 

qtktn JUtWw Bo*d; Mamechusetts Institutional Advocacy Project, Offtct for Children, Boston, MA . * 

ADOLESCENT ABUSE * „ *" 

Youth in OAe^'lnc^Benoyn, th # ' 

FwtoF^ HttlihtndCwm^iii^StitoA^ 
/ • Youth in Nnd, Adolescent Maltreatment Project, St Charles, MO 
Tnu fm Coumtlot*, CAp*>&rt*« Birfewa, CA 

Stoitfront, RicA/Wa, JtfT* \ * * ' V 

Atlanta County Aootoctot Mil tmtamt DMomtatton ftojtct, Amy Dtotoon 0/ Youth and FamOk 
^ Services, Atlantic Gty,W * -1 

NKOUOT/FAILURE^'mRIVE 

InftntOrowthPtoJtct, University IJosplteU, Cm Western Reserve University, Oeveknd, OH 
F£tor*to-Tfartw:8oM^ 
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Il *55« rtto0 to HitUitfaMl UHttNtmtot, rvnSy Uf$ Jkvriopnmt Gofer. CormB Wbmlty. 

itntCMf NY / 

N^et TtaMrt Matt, NtgUct Trmtmtnt Prop*** Dtpl of Hum Btwtrcm, l 

>A^KKTDTO THt MtWCHOOL CHILD ^ 

A StfHrip Appro** to Stm*UMttaf Item*. MMUK Ulwmpom, MN 

AP ^^^^^M^S^ ^ IfttewU$0 ° 18 * Ntt ° #nr 8ttt,B * f Cowuy Dept 

VbtoKjttmi Tropm, RtvtrxUk Ntlghborhood Houu, Bronx, NY x 

rUBUC AWA*KN1*3 OH FAWHTOQ; 

B*c*a* toUw lit, Spdngfkid Atm fwiH Anoww to, SprtogfUia, 11 

ADOLMCKNT FAJUNTTNO 

Bt|llll ? ,l|l^ A ^ff^f "•S^** 0 ? Tnpmicy tad fimUnf , Xotmton H<*pM %nd tht Jr. 

YWCAjwwtf CfaOd Dmiopotnt OcUr, tndkn^otk, IN 

umoRnYfAinmNa 

Otto fiatikr, SuittBtrUftrvnQy Ctrt C*ntv t SinUBvUr^ CA 

Ha Aifca Tmttt Idw*ttoQ ftojKt, S*n D^o, CA J 
« Urbtn lodta CWJd IUkwiw Ctnfrr, O^Im^CA . - 
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fl JUN AT AL PROGRAMS * ^ V 

Tto fmtiH Frojtei, Community Utntd Smith Ctnttr, WtnttrJkvmHotpltil, WtnttrH***, TV J 

BMtsmd ftitottil JliMwinl rrrgr- " — " ' Centm*<KipWCh!ldr$*'tM*dkal Ctnttr. 

HcnduliL, HI \ * 

Enfy Ammm** art fettnt****** $8*41* Tm^ChOdAtomPrtveitlon Ctntw. ToUdo, OH 
Mptttam Idttttfca fcrffctM* (m),Stni« fltrto, CA ? 

ftt rt* Am*- 4 ^ *~itinf fttM Ab— tad H»**et to* jtattfy frgyort frqfrC frdyo Comultlng 
Ctnttr. Cobmbm* IN r 
TlUININOJPAI©n? N lDUCATI^ UADIM , 
tfAfaf W^iy ftttwtio* * B«*ty, liwftr Toantnc^immtonttL 

TMATIONT FWIOH 

THItAPf UTIC DAY CASK 

TUFACT: ^ioito| tad OBd»o Tdftth«r,/fcn/l7 fl«owr« Ctnttr, Bt Lou^UO t • 

' 01m CfaStoft CWtf Adxxxcy Strvktt Cmttr, ln*L AMN Ctt*ifO 

WtStDCmALTKIATUNT - 

JUiUtttiti Cut tor IWte, BlomtrHomt for CMdrm, MmStti, MO 
Aff ffgffHTWT 

ttfamfca Piydiittffi tMtititt, t/My ofHtbrmht ttychkttk Imtttutt. OmtS*, Ht 
AMssKfU of Akidt* P*r*©U TfeKXilfc OWimtioo of QiUd EMii*f Urten Lmji* Child Cut 

DmIoonMttt Aun i t of Abu*d ChUdm>, Vrbtn Lmfut CkUd Ctrt DtptrtmtnU rrofrt Bttpllt and ■ 
Rtm4dktto*CotdT*k>8fri*m>CO f 
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IMPACT Child Abwt Profnm, ChiMrtns Psychiatric Center and University of Cincinnati Colkte of Medicine, 
Cincinnati, OH * 

THERAPY 

?AU«W Ptofttm of H*y Tfcmpy Grocpt, Awntt Anonymous of Arizona, Tuscan, AZ 
Httltaf th« Abowd QiUd. Chrysalis. A Centtr for Women, Minneapolis, ON 

QiDd Abu* to RtUUoa to Omnia* DtptotUncy ind Antf-$od*l Behsrior, Eden House, * 
Minneapolis, MN 

JU& IVa of Htlfrrt CrMh # OottW In QiUdhoo^ Cat* iTec tern &*m« University, Cleveland, OH 
^HttntlH Groups, DtpL of Social Services, Virgin* Beach, VA 
Tsievtirtg ftofnto, Christopher Strttt, Inc., Minneapolis, MN fc 

Mo<WTr«tMttodR«wrchftropim for Abtaht P*rtn* tod Tljdi h*£rio<4 Children, £*r/tf Parenting- 
Project, Toronto, Canada ^ 

h&nt Otnttftd ActMjty, Child and Adolescent Treatment Center, Milwaukee, Wl 

Thxta Trtatnwi Profmw for Fufflkt, Family Service Agency of Sen Mateo County, BurUngame. CA 

Primuy fttttntfoa rtoyicUMendok Mental Health Institute, Madison, Wl * ~ 

CASS MANAGEMENT 

fromotinf Functloo*! fomllltt, Family Development Program, Jackson, MI v 
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' SERIES 200 WORKSHOPS —FORUMS E, F - INSTITUTES 

WORKSHOP8 . (Workihop* wfll be numbered fa toil profnm) 

John R. Capel, Sacramento Youth and Family Services Center, Diogenes Youth Services, Sacramento, CA 
Promotiof PwmtJotj of CbBd Abas* tad "Htject Ttuoofh Humint Workplace 
(to be announced) ^ 

BltaSwan i Jamettoum&ueie,*2ctme*town t ND 
t^nyirf^ ctiihtenun, Gilbert and Archer Attorneys, Detroit. MI 

Margaret Huoyt Verruim,Riddering, Wlertngo and Chrtstenson Attorneys, Grand Rapids, Mi 
CtM Wrtflw lUfonn: Toe Ntw York Expttfrflfi , 

Or. Richard Brotman, Hew York Medical College, New York, NY 
. EricBrettschnelder, Hew York State Dtp L of Social Services, New York, NY 

Mildred ShenUy, Catholic Charities of the Diocese of Brooklyn, NY 

Maurice Wnchey. Assembfyman, New York State Aumbry, Albany, NY t 

jfcrto/i ijfttfoot, New York MsdicalCoUege Center for Comprehensive Health Practice, New York, NY 
4 father JoseptiSutttoeu Catholic Charitte* of the Diocese of Brooklyn, NY 
Etttnf th« CxWi: ANnr'RoJtfor fotUf ftrait* 

Joo> ScAor, Barbara Bryant and Peter Vrauhart, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clink, Philadelphia; PA 
Wtut Wt Can L*4m from tb« Lon^Ttttn Vkw , * , - 

Cecelia & Sudia, Children's Button, Washington, 0CT * . . ^ m . 

Roy Herrtnkohl end mien Herrtnkohl, Center for Social Research, Lehigh University, ^^irn, PA 

Dante Chkhettland Vicky Luden, Psychology and Social Relations, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 

Byron Wand, Dept of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, fiN 

Marvin Bohnstedt and Peggy Smith, American Justice institute, Sacramento, CA 

Joan McCord, Drtxei institute, Philadelphia, PA 

Elisabeth Elmer, Parental Stress Center, Children* Hospital of Pittsburgh, PA 
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fntnti Aoocrmoot: O mcomfan R ou lM o rl a to to Bodem 
Httb Coo«tIittka^ADmr^IW«t«aoQ 

. JEZ/«n -Dorr, ftVw Hampshire Parents Anonymous, Lancaster. NH and Rtprtuntattva of Parents Anonymous State 
Organisations of New Engtantf ^ «*■ 

HxtTL BtfcnJ Stow* Nyptioci of ftotnto Anocymoci 

Lour* J. Gtnther, Parsnts Anonymous of Alabama, Inc., Tuscaloosa, AL 
Rut! AtoN Attune * " 

Wayne Chess, Julia NorUn, Steoa Anderson and Dale Kunkel, School of Sochi Work, Uniotnlly of Oklahoma, Norman 
Vett_Qan[B*se\ Stat «ad CPS; WotUng Tottthg 



77u>m«r£ Carr f ChlldsPiay,Inc,Netick,MAaridDept of Social Services, Mariboro,!dA 
SaSy La* Wellington, WaUesky Public Schools, WeUesley, MA 
Ada ttisdrkh, Judge Bak*G\dd*nce Center, Boston, MA 
Barry L CanoU, Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, KY 

Wayne M. Holder and Cynthia & Mohr, Child Protaction Division, American Humana Ann., BngUwoodfCO 
lfewMi!itallMtfeM4Sod*S«rvto _ 

Murray J. TrledmarieMBernard Q, Pvequarieik* NIMH Project on Foster Children, Center for Prevent** Psychiatry, 
White Piatna, NY ~\ -3^lr : <* - ^ 

ChlMAboMti^tbiHtttdk^MCbtld . ^ ^ 

0<mW Sofomor*. JUgto« VZ7 Child Abut* and Neglect Resource Center, University of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 
F*mOy Vmtfy, with Abwtrt TmlOea: . A Comp*Wnof tbilfcjor Apfct»ch* 

D;Ktnfy8turkk and Jerry P. Fknttr* Graduate School of Social Work, University of Arkansas at Little RocKAg 

/Vmcfcco Montet, Project Remit* and Remadie thn Colorado Springs, CO 
Gten SaUowe, Mendota Mental Health Inttttu to, Madison, Wl 
Scottt Thralls, Nibrnha Psychiatric Institute, Omaha, NE 

frotertfotf tbt Ttotocttft Woekn: Burnt hnwtton A*** Jtoot Um S*nict fcotidra 

' *fl>M And MtffeA; JtoniJy Courf of Delaware, Wilmington, DM 
Dictudfkitton 

Nancy Humphreys, National Association of Social Wc^kers^aehington, DC 
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FORUMS 

EL* SUPPORTIVE SERV1CB8 FORUM 



HELPLINES — 
FACT Hottae Program, /"ami// S&e* Senzfce* of DC, Washington, DC 

SELF-HELP , 
Root* and Winm Parents Anonymous of Texas, Dallas, TX 

' Htlp for the Htipta, ftrenfi Anonymoue Sponsor A^tar&frogrem for Washington State, Auburn, WA 
Self -Help Group* for Hbpanfc Familial, ftmff* Life Development Center, Comeii University, Ithaca, NY ~ 
Mutual Aid tnd 8elf-Ht*j> Group* in t PabSc ChHdWetfca Afency, QueenrSpeclat Services for Children, 
Jamaica, NY = = r ~^-~ { * 
CRISIS NURSERIES 

Urn* Oct Numty, ferif Family Sireee Center, Kapiolanl Children a Medical Center, Honolulu, HI 
C&fc Nomty/Putnt Suppoft Group*, Family Support dmten Scif Lake City,UT 
« Emergency Day Car* for Cfcfldrtn at RltkvCWWwi >/fom# Socfefy o/CA, San Mateo, CA 
Wbcowin Tri County CrM* Support Syitem, i*ed Cab<**9 Day Cart Center, Inc., Mao* (ton, Wl 

FOSTER GRANDPARENTS ^ * 

Foetar Grandpeawit Propam, ACTION, Washington, DC 
San Antonio Foetar Grandparent Profram, Son Antonio, TX 

HOME-BASED SERVICES 

In Home Family Treatment, loloa Children's andFajnUy Service, Det Moines, IA 
Horn* ind Community Traefantnt Profram, Mendota Mental Health Institute, Madison, Wl 
1; ParenUo-Parant Mo<W, ijtgh/Scope Research Foundation, YpeUanti, Ml 

Pirtnti and CWWiw Tofethar (?ACT) t Wayne State Unloerslty, Detroit, Ml f 
Project 12-Wayt, RehabO{tat!pn Institute, Southern Illinois Unloerslty, tcrbondale,IL r 
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NATURAL HELfING NETWORKS "* ? 

vCtnfcr for Utino Child DtWloomtnt jmd FunDy Studtot, tfofor <fef /tfno, Cfticafo, ZL 
'PARENT AIDES' J ' ~ * ' 

lay Tbtnptoft «Ad Ptotnt Edocttfon Group (FEG), 7fc« family Link, Inc., Chicago* & \ 
Kritn* Pirtot Aldt Propim, I«u>4» andCtarkCounty Welfare, Helena, Iff 
Hxmt AM* Tntrtm* South CenMCtonmur^^ Center, Bloomtngton, IN * 

?Wtnt >Jot Program, Alliance/Division of Catholic OH^tiet, Syracuse, NY 
Fvatty Tnining and Outmcfa ftrofnm, Dunkirk Day Concert ttr, Dunkirk, NY 
, Ftdiafcic Outraach Horn* VWtorftrofram,St luke\-Roouiei(Ho$pltcl Centtr, New York, NY 
^HomaCaU of Rocfcaatar, Inc., Rochester, NY , 
' ' * r ^ 

NETWORKING FOfiOM ^ 

" STATE LEVEL ^ 

California Comorthnn of Child Abu* Cbund*, Region DC Child Abuse and jfoglect Resource Center, Lot 
Angeles, CA \, • * 

OrfmUfajf Local Oroupt Into * StjtawkSa tytwotk for tba Franc tion of Child AbuM, AfortJi Giro tow 
of Social Services, Ratetgh, NC ■ >. . 

Ratal Child FtoUctkm Taama, Colorado State DepL of Social Services, Denver&Q 

lovi Stata Tichakal Aatktanca and ftaJntag Ta«n t lac. (STAT), i)ei Moines, IA 

Nittoott OommlttM forPrtrwtlottofChDd Abm'chlcogo, n* • 

INtER-STSTBM 

Couacfl oaHfldran and Fkmffi*, federation for Community Pt^/Sng, Cleveland, OH 
Natau«wt*2fya*foM Indian Nation/Indian Healt h Servictj ftpentsh, WA 

Ooopantha DtnJopmant of Madk Uatariak, Agency for Instructional Television, Bloomtngton, IN * 

9 ■ 
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MXJLTID ISCIPUN AR Y TEAMS . , 

START pun Trimm AaiarmirT, Raeofnitfeo and Trtttotnt), Vatfnio Beach Dept. of Social Service*, 
Virginia Beach* VA 
, UCLA 66 AN inm, UCLA Medical Venter, Lot Angelet, CA 

fctardtedpUnary Ttam oa Child Maltraatmant, Bnw JfcW Oflfce, York City Special Service* for Children, 
\ Bronx, NY * 

Btitraml County Child Protection Taara, BW&am/ Cwm/y Sertfce Center. Bern**/*, ACT* 
Modal for tht DaUrtry of Cast Coordinating Strrfct*, CouneB on Children at Risk, Mollne, 11 
COMMUNITY COUNCILS ~ 

York County Child Aba* and NafWct Council, Llmerick,ME 
pouocfl for th* frrmntion of Child Abosa tod Naflact, Laming. MI ) 
* SoppottiTf Child/ Adult Nttwork (SCAN) of PhUwWphU, Untocrtlty of Pennsylvania/Children'* Hospital of 
PhOadelphia,miadelphla,PA t *\ 
SERVICE NETWORKING \. ' * 

Coalition for ChBdran, Youth tod FtmUkt, San Antonto^TX 
Mlnn^UhofrmforVfctixM0f8«cual AaMiiIt, SL Puut^MN I 
/" 

INSTITUTES (FIRST SESSIOJp, ^ 

t' ChJld Saxual Abutt: Buttdinf Traafcnant and NatworUn| mh 

Elaine Bendoengo, ChOd Sexual Abuse Treatment-Training IntUtute, Jotepk J.Pt.tert Institute, Philadelphia. PA 
Henry Qlarretto, Child Sexual Abuee Treatment-Training Institute, Institute for the Community a* Extended 
Family San Jape, CA 

Nahman Qrmnberg, MD t Child Sexual Abuee Trmtment-Trelnlng Institute, CAUSES, Chicago, IL 

Kathleen Kennedy* ChOd Sexual Abuee Trmtment-Ulnlng Institute, Sexual Assault Center. Harborolew, Medical 

jinet B«lww5Sn/5f ChOd Sexual Abuee Treatment-Training Institute, ChOd and family Service*, KnoxoHle, 
7V ^ 
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4wMt Ib Sttbrtasct Abuse and Chfld ProUctJoo: Twtiiif a Modti Cttniculum 

Paul KUey, Minnesota Dept of Public Welfare, St Paul, MX 

Barbara SWs, National Institute on Drug Atom, RockvOU, MD 
■ Impact of the Ftdtrai ftedaat Proetai and Fotidat on Stat* mm) Local Profnmi 

EtlenHoffman, Chu\Irens Defenee Fund, Washington, DC 
Stotngtt+ot itaority aod Ethnic Famine ** 

«fc*p/i Giordano, Cantor on Group Identity and Mental Health, American Jewish Committee, Hew York C% 

7bm» Martinez, Van Nuyt Community Mental Health Center, Van Nuys, CA andTepperdine University, Los 
Angeles, CA ■* 

Song Ja Park, Pan-Asian Parent Education Project, Sort Diego, CA 

Dolores Reld, Montgomery County Children Services Board, rkjrfan ftff 

Patricia Tumer+Smltk Consultant to Region V ChOd AbustJM Negte^hksource Center, Milwaukee, WI and 
* YWCA of Indianapolis, Bf XT 

' Family Vlokoca * ^ *\! 

Ellen BarnetU Consultant to U.S. Dept of Health and Humgn Services Office on Domestic Vtohsxe, 
i Washington, DC • 4 ~ . \ 

JuneZeltlin, U.S: Dept of Health and Human Services Office on Domestic Violence, WashtngtonjK 
Htaltfay ftopU/Haalthy VamlUat 

.feme* Oontort, MD, Adofraeanf S*r»ie«, Soinf Elizabeth s Hospital, Washington, DC 
ProUctiAf lha Rights of mttitottlonaUztd IndMdtiaU 

iM^xi Bum>w, />#pt of Justice Office of Civil Rights, Washington, DC ' 
. f "John Corrigan, National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Washington, DC < 

Jules Kerness, Hew York State Temporary Commission on ChHJXelfare, Albany, NTfi 
» Fred Kraut, President's Commission on Mental Retardation, Washington, DC '< 
Beatrice Moore, ChOd Welfare Services - State Grant Division, Administration for Children, Youttrand Families, 
Washington, DC \ 
s> Senator Joseph R, Pisani, Hew York State Temporary Commiulon 6\Chlld Welfare, AlbJny, NY 
Jake Terpstra, Administration for Children, Youth and FamQtes, Washington, DC 
George Thomas, Regional Institute of Social Welfare Research, Athens, WA 



IN- -4 
Dx 




VnLMock'RW \ * 

ffoumrd Davidson, National Legal Resource Center for Child Advocacy and Protection, American Bar Association, 
Washington, DC «■ 
j VfctorMonian, Chief Judge, MQwaukte County, WJ > ' , 

DC Corpon) PnnUhrotnt 

tform* ifc/fcfc flwftbodi. Departments of Education and Psychology, Unioepity ojf California-Los Angeles, CA 
X. Childhood Cocm Ftot:*A Ctteh Cckum In Childhood for Adulti 
A Bay Heifer, AO, CoU«r« of Human Medicine, Michigan Stat* University, East Lansing, MI ' 
i Ann Wilson, University of South Dakota Medical School, VermSlion, SD , 
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SERIES 300 WORKSHOP^ - FORUMS G, K- INSTITUTES . 

WORKSHOPS (Woxkahopt wiD bejmmbered in final program) r 

Adok«c*nt Maltmtment: PrtUmlnary FWlnfi of NCCAN Entfuailon _ 
t Bruce FUhtrand Leslie Medina, UB$A* San Francisco, CA ~* 
Ratlflon and R*U flout Group* In America: An Unrealized RMOtuct 

£#/ & Caldwell, ChOd Development Division, University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, TX 
Mary Let Johns, Children and Youth Service* Program, Texas Conference of Churches, Austin, TX 
* ■ Alice Hyde Christensen, George Ptobody College, Vanderbpt University. Nashville, TN 

.eef- William I Hughes, MJh., Chaplain (Lt Col, Ret.) U.S. Army 

*& : Teeming in" Child Protactfrt Serrleei: A Way to Senrka the Demands of PL 96*272 in i Public CPS Agency 

Elsa Ten Broeck, Family Protection Act, San Mateo County Children s Services, Sop Mateo. CA 
v D >: > What b Soccaai: Dtfinlnf Child Abuse and NtfWct and Dentopmf Appropriate Outcoma Maacom for Child ProUctb* £ 
Senfcet - y ° 55 

T ' DooW Seare, Notional Center on ChOd Abuse and Neglect, Washington, DC 

PH Mtfeen Edgington, West Dallas Family Health Care Network, Delhi, TX 

Roy C Herrtnkohl, Center for Social Research, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, PA ^ 
:-:4-:' „ Jean L Layzer, Abt Associates, Cambridge, MA 

Beverly DeGraaf, Berkeley PtanntngAescciotts, Berkeley, CA 
Jeanne Qtovannont, School of Social Welfare, UCLA 
* Sandra Felt) Urban League, Colorado Springe, CO 

Stephen MagunuMary Ann Jones, and Beth S. Moses, ChOd Welfare League of America, New York* NY 

Primary FriYtntion: The Fourth Rarolutlon * 

Jetta Marie Berhler, Connecticut Child Welfare Association, Inc., Hartford, CT 
Goatultatlonlfodal for Dtvalopmtnt of Community ChOd Abuse Program* In Rural Cn m munl t iai 

Karen Authicr, Nebraska Psychiatric Institute Omaha, NB ~*> 

Gay Angel, Meyer Children 's Rehabilitation Institute, Omaha, NB 

Morgan Hecht, Crelghton Psychiatric Associates, Omaha, NE - , - 
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Jntttdhditojuy Muuftswut of Child S«xn*l Abase 

' Kathleen Coutbourn Poller, 7n tsMisclplinary Project on ChQd Abuse and h'tglecU University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Ml t 
Donald N. Duquette, ChQd Advocacy Lao Clink* University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ml 

faribmttot lot Quaff: the hWtoeftuHy Bridfcapyd Itattt " * , 

V 5(eoen A. Rosenberg. Intends* Services to Families Project, Meyer Children's, RehabUUatlon Institute, Omaha, NE 
*■ Scotti Thralls, Nsbrhsha^sychlatric Institute. Omaha, NE * * 

j Bart Jet*4>«; Eastern Nsbraske Human Service Agency, Omaha, NE * 

Bertine loop. Family Advocacy Project Protection and Advocacy 'Division, Iowa CUM Right* Commission, Da Moines, 
IA ' » * , % \? 

' t Sp«dAl Probien* In Workiof with MfllUry F*mflJ* ' ' *. 

Ernest Moroni, Mnct Witiam County Deparpnent of Social Services, Manassas, VA 
„ t IiBprorlog Child froUctioo Teem Cm Oonftrtnc** * 
' Barton iX Schmitt and Joan Semen Sotnetnju National Center for the Prevention and Treatment of CHBd Abuse and 
Negsect^Derwer, CO - 7 -■>-——»- « 

HalHdkdpibwy Ttann: Art Thty RttDy Hdpful? 
(To fr« announced) * A * 
' ^From Mtiai InUnWw through CoaoMUflf tht FtmQjr "* 

Martin / BUztnsky and Cathy Stanley, Children V Horn* Sackfy of Washington, Auburn, WA 
Donald Collins and Virginia Beckham* Juvenile Justice Center, Deparfrjugnt of Health and Rehabilitative Services, 
> Ptnsacola,FL « # * ^ * 

Tbj.CfcJJdztn: Dyrmnlc* and Tmtmenl latum * * * 

• T Sharon W. Ryan, Family Enrichment Program, Morrktoum Memorial Hospital, Morrtstown, NJ 
Patricia Clark, Monistown, NJ 
. Martha Haldopouloe, Mtndham, NJ „ 

' Oregg Benson, Morrit Township, NJ « ' < f 

RoU of thi VolanUtr in hoUctlfif U* Cfcltf ftt Kkfc v 

DeKuyperend Carolyn & Levering, Association of Junior Leagues, New York, NY 
Florence Schwartz, Hunter College School ofSocJal Work, New York, NY 
Representatives of Junior League Child Abuse Projects 



r 
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Sowing th* Ffart of Worker Bum out 

Patricla-Cend Griffin and Joseph Paeculto, Special Service* for Children, New York, NY 

Wayne Chest, Julie Noriln, Steve Anderson, and Dolt KunhtK School of Social Work, University of Oklahoma, Soman, 
OK s 

How to Inaura Succe* m rtannln*and Onytof Out a Public Anmw Program 

WUlkm Moon, Child Welfare League of America, New YorktNY 
Child Aboaa: A Contributory Factor to Infant Mortality 

Clan Waldlnger t A£D, Bohdan CeUwycz, MD, Donald Dye, MD, and Loretta Lacey, Department of Health, Chicago, th 

Jeanlne Smith, Ultno fc Department of Children ana] Family Service*, Chicago, IL 

Robert J. Stein, MD, Medical Examiners Office, Chicago, IL * 

FORUMS v _ * 

a ORGANIZATIONAL SETTINGS FORUM 
EDUCATION 

School Oifld Abw and HtgUct Teem, Jefferson County Schools, Lakewood, CO 
Q&d Droiopmtnt OtnUr Program, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, WA 

MOD: Mtthod* of DtadpUna In Education, School of Social Work, University of North Carolina, Chapel HOI, NC 

Protactiw Baharioa Project, Madison Metropolitan School District, Madison, Wt * 

Sexual Aboaa Pltrtntton Through Education of Partnti and School-Aft Otlidrtn, Family Resource Center, 
Seaside, CA 

Buty Education Program for btralopmtutaUy Delay td ChUdrtfl, St Paul Public Schools, SL Paul MN 
CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

8ttf-R*fenal DamooatraUoo Project, Denver Research Institute, Dentq, CO 

Scrtanlng Unit, Bronx Special Services for Children, Bronx, NY _ \ 

Community Outreach Program, Qulnebaug Valley Youth Services Bureau, Storrt, CT 

Oraatar Burlington Mothara Group, Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services, Burlington, VT 



i MobflMng Stttt Rttottrct* to Strttgdlnt Child ftotocth* Stnrtott, ifflnoti DepL of ChQdrtn and FtmSty 
Services, Springfield, IL f 
Otbu CPS Ctntar, Kaphlanl Children i Mtdkai Center, Honolulu, HJ 
Turn ftmfly Otttrttrti , 7tact* Department of Human Service*, Austin, TX 
VUtfng Nuim AtaoditJott. Burlington, VT 



SCAN TWo*. CWW/vi 'i //otp/iaJ PhiisdttphlA, PhUadtlphi^ PA 

frntatfit and Thtttptotfc Mania] Hsaltb Strrkai for Fmcbool Foster Children and Potter Parent*, fht 
Chesapeake Health Plan, Baltimore, MD 

BUSINESS ' 

AauklpguUd Child Dty Cut tad Health OrnttTMmo^oma'&^aotWn/ and Jfcs^e Worsen C/n/on. Chicago, IL 

LEGAL * - — - ~~~ " * " 

Guardian ediitem Program, Otffce 0/ State Court* Administrator, TuUahtaatt, FL > 
Guardian ad Uttm Program, AiocJmo County Court/ Alachua County Council ortCh&d Abuse, Inc., Ocinsvitls, FL 
Children*! Right* Unit and fueato' Right* Unit, tfew yo* City Special Services for Children, Office of Advocacy, 
Sew York, NY 

Qmoiee Nation Indian ChDd Welfare Program, Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, TvhlequahJJhK 



TRAINING FORUM' 
PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

Preparing the BSW QndaaU for Turtle* la Child Welfare, Socio/ Work Program, University of Mississippi, Unlvtr* 
dry, MS 

Ntw York Stat* Chfld Proiecth* SeVriett Training InttltuU, Family Uft Development Center, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY % 

Buff DeitJopraent 6 Child Protect*?* Servfcea, Western Washington University, Washington State DepL of Social 
and ffealth Service*, Seattle, WA * , 



HEALTH 






Exptrftntiti Stiff Dmioowit Triteii*M©<^ S«mmif Co Children Service* Board, Akron, OH 

Xh4 ^^^ lM Pltt * tIJi of ^ Abtt " N ** Wct » D^pcrtment ofPrychetogy, Vnloertity of Hawaii, 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Dom^c Crfdi IaUmtiUoo TWniaf/CoflflJct MwJftmtni, Division of Youth end Family sink* Atkntic 
City, Hi * ^ / 

MEDICAL 

T»inio<thtM^kaI?tof»^oodlatbtHo^tUl ktticfcSto* C^/y ITe/frr* Impart™*, Canton, OH 
/ D ° C ^^^/? X5WCt * d ^ Ab °*' Kf<UCtT Socifl/Senrfc « Department ChOdren^ Hoepltai ' 
EDUCATORS 

SdiooTniiatoi tndi CoowJUtioo Profrct, Commtin/(y Chad Protection Satwork ofChltttndon County 
Burlington, VT 

Ptoj^t Hdp, Cupertino Union School DittrieU Santo Clara, CA 

^ X 

INSTITUTES ( Continued) 

An Taeeoey morttl^InttltoUt wffl continue through Tumdty ifUtnooa. 



SERIES 400 WORKSHOPS 



WORK8H0E8 (Woffabopt will bt munbtitd fa final prcnjmn) 

' *msB« frorftrtoo: Vfctteoft VfctimlwCibot 

Sharon Bryant, Barbara Jon** *nd Fern Sepler, Newbridge Program, Minneapolis, MN % 
CojponU tod Bate** Ootna»rftJ«: Inrobtaf Thm in Child Abe** tod Ktfltct Actfrittt* 
v \ (To b* announced) 
%Md ftottettrt fimfcn tud ywtotoey Wtrafa ^ _ 

Howard Doueck and Eunice Snyder, Western Washington University, Seattle, WA 

Stephen Lorch and Jo Shjfrtn, Nsw England Resourct Center for Protective Services, Bottom MA 

Ife* impact of fttettatnt o© foster Chfldwo 

KathtettBexterftee^&kvutlMa^ CA 
ft wHfcirii of KaowUdy tad Sfcffl tor CPS guff: Tfctfr Some*. RaquimatnU, Utility aad Efttct 

/•adore Here, rationed Profesehml Resourc* Ctnttr on Child Abu* end Neglect, National Association of Social 
Workers, • Washington, DC 

Joanne Satin***, National Professional Resource Center on ChOd Abu** and Neglect, American Public Welfare 
: Assocktion, Washington, DC 

Adoption AMfcUac* tad Chfldlftifart Act of i960 (PL 94*272): Implication for Child Abm tod NtfUct 
Roetlk Anderson, Ragbm VI Adoption Resource Center, Austin, TX 
Robert Ambroetno, Management Direction*, Inc., Austin, TX 

MtertiMtrm to Corpotal hmttn*nt: At Hoot sod School 
Htlen L Morrison, MD, Chicago, IL 1 

Mary Ann Levin*, Department of tarty Childhood Education, Kent State University, Kent, OH 
Patricia E Baatei, Department of Social Work, Ohio University, Athene, OH 
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A Community Approach to Umtty Violence 

SheUe Ktscaden, Olmsted County Femity Service* Roch es ter, UN 

Joan Mkhaek, Otmettd County FamHy Violence Task Font, Roches Ur, UN 
. ***** & fromghton, UD, Department of Pediatrics, Uayo Oinic, Rochester, UN' 

Roeemary Ahmann, former County CommJe$loe*r, Olmsted County, Rochester, UN 
Twn&y VWaoet: faptafag tht Otmtttood Thaory ^ *~ ' 

1 f^2 ^ ^f* 1 ^ ^ Notional FomUy Violence Evaluation, URSA institute* San Francisco, CA 

Anna & A«M /tomtiHr VJWwcf AeaeoTc* Ban*. WcthtngtorrttateVnbenlty, Pullman, WA 
An ArfroctcyMwWtorlttttmtttt of Abewd Woman and Abtmd Chfldxan 
Broomft Neat, Task Force on Battered Women. UQwaukee, WI 

Margaret UcCcrthy, ACCESS, Milwaukee County Department of Social Services, MSwauktt, WJ 
Fta&y and ChWnn't Tnut fund 

January H. Scott end 0. Joseph Pkrron, Keneae Committee for the Prevention of Child Atom, Topeka, KS 
InatitaUonal Child Abate: ftmotioo Through Tr«ialn| 

Orafwy i Smifct. Institutional Chad Abate Project, New Jersey Division of Youth and Family SersicesCTwiibn, NJ 
L*pl Advocacy for tmnte 

PHUlp Murray. VUnenne Hewitt and Uarforie Roachford, New York City Special Service* for Children, Office of ' 
Advocacy, New York, NY 

Carolyn A Kubltschek, MFY Services, Inc^ New York, NY ' 
Entaatfnf Jrtxnary Pmantloo of Child Abuat frofmm 

men Gray, National Research Project, National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse, Chicago, 11 

Joan Dileonardi, lUlnok Children * Noma and Aid Society, Chicago, 11 
ProfTum, PoUcki and Ptnoaod: Coordinating for Rural and Urban Indian Family Strrfcw 

Ceroid Nemo*. Diane McXfsskk ahd Roeie Irwin, Urban Indian Chad Resource Center, Oakland, CA 

Qoy Deltrkh, Region Vltl Chid Abuse and Negtect Resource Center, Denver, CO 

Burt Annln, Uontana SRS and Consultant to 7 Tribe* of Montana 

Steve Bam, Slsseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribal Child Protection 
R* building tbt Extandrd family as * Mathod for Worktef with Bacb Who Hm Cfcfldran In F«Ur Ftacatoent 

Qcrotdtne L Carter, Roy Maiden and Charies Green, SurvtvclSkQlt institute, inc., Minneapolis, MN 



rseOtt Untt* Utin«: OUd Abo* «od Ntffect TirMbratStzsUtf l» TOnfoil/Bicultuiil lanw-Ctty kfinoiia« , 
• Qereidlne Zapata, Region DC Child Abuse and Neglect Resouttt Center, Lot Angeles, CA 
David Dku, fleas Family Support Center, lot Angeiet, CA 
MersuriU Menace, Pediatric PavOion, LoeAngekt,CA 

boo«^Tttot»«ntofChHdk*#*t ) 

bee Stubierac,~BerktUy Bunting Associates, Berkeley, CA i 
Aiken Edgingto+rDoiks Children end Yputh Prefect, Dallas, TX 

Jem Orty, Nstlonel Center for the Prevention and Trtetment of Child Abuee and Neglect, Denver, CO « 
PhyQls Roeensky, Project TIME for Parent*, Famuy Resource Center, St Louts, MO ) 
Merie Starr, Treetment of Child Neglect Project. Muckkshoot Tribal Council, Auburn, WA 

MuUl Coaching to Enhsoet Pittot-Iaftoi CommuflJestfocs 

Hay Heifer, MD, College of Human Medkine, Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Ann Wilson, University of South Dakota Medical School? Vermillion. SD 

torn* Group*: touching Out from the Oram Boots 

Carolyn Ryzewkz and Diane Motoric CDQ Enterprises, Western Springe, LL 
Us&ohlo TrtMng tor Belt-Help FidllUto* * 

Helen Swan, Johnson County Menial Health Center, Olathe, KS 

Andrea Hkkerson, Parents Anonymous of Kansas, Olathe, KS 

ChrU Herpruck, Parents Anonymous of Northeastern Ohio, Cleveland, OH 

Mergo fritz. National Parents Anonymous, Torrance, CA * 

ChM Atom tod Ktffeci end \he FoUtied Enriroimttnt 
(To be announced) 

CPS tnd The Schools: Idtntifytaf Btnim In Promottaf Ooopmtloo tod OoordinsUoo 

Roealeen Metur, Family Ufa Development Center, Cornell University, Jthaca, NY , 

Mary Jane Cotter, Mayor's Task Force on Chad Abuee and Neglect, Special Services for Children, New York. NY 

Harold Burton, Queens Field Office, Special Services for Children, Jamaica, NY 

DenJh DiPietro, Queens Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Jamaica, NY 

Roeetyn Ferguson, BuUden for Youth-program, CethoVc Charities, South Ozone Park, NY 

Eleanor Shea, Bureau of Vocational and Educational Outdance, New York City Board of Education, New York, NY 

Smutty pteusmltosd TXeetm I9 Chfldwo: Methotie tot tnietegrocy Cooo mUo n 

JoyteN Thomas, Chad Protection Center-Special Unit, Children 's Hospital National Mtdlcal Otnler, Washington, DC 
Nahmen Qreenberg, MD, tntrafamlllat Childhood Sexual Abuse Project, CAUSES, Chicago, 11 



The Male MoUataUda Vkrtlm at an Adult 

Xi/ufc V, Walter, YMCA FsmUy Strtm Center. National City. CA 
Jock A. Hotktns, Chule Vista Police Department, Chuta Vista, CA m 

Tretttnf IXlei Dependeadee: Child Sexual Abuee and Chemical Dependency , « 

iflriem Ingebritson and Mety McBride, Family Sexual Abum TrtatmenU FamM Renewal Center, FalrvteuhSouthdate 
Hospital, Bdln+MN ' . 
A Woman *iWorery: The Bffacti of tbt Motherhood Myth on Recottry ' 1 

M. Hake Boehlke and Joanne DeteQet-OICcefe, Ouy salts. Center f*& Women, Minneapolis. MN 
DUfQosb of Infant Abuat and Ne^ect by Subataac* Abuat Cbuntelori: An OUemtional Model 

• #k/te*/ DaUi Trout, Center for the Study of Infants and Theft Families. Alma, MI 
WenUfyinf and Wor Uft| with Chfldrtti frort Ch wikiby Drprndtnt Ftmillw 

Mary //ere*, Hennepin County Community Services, Minneapolis, MN - 

Maxtne West and Pat Koept, Chrysalis Center for Women, Minneapolis, MS 

RoktUe W. Urner. Children Are People, Inc, St Foul, MN , * 

Training Mandated Reporttttt What Can \ Do to Pnftvnt Harm to Children? 

FWM. Kilty, Child Abuse Reporting Project, Minnesota Department of Public Wtlfare, St. Paul, MX 
WortiofWh HottJUty/Worfcfcf with Taatth Rttfetanct 

BcrbdnhJ^arrtlt, Ed Stone, Joy RebtnouHts and Donna Hickman, Roxbury Children s Service, Inc.. Dorchester, MA 

Richard Cote, Parent Aide Program, Children* Home Society of Washington, Auburn, WA 
I Wbh ! Wert a Puppy —Then hoot* Would Want to Touch Me 

Josephine A. Broi&trMtfocukee, Wl * , * # * 

Rick Van Acker. Covenant Children s Home and Family Services, Princeton, 11 

Worker LUbflfty: Who's Really liable? * 

Lorry BtowtU Children* Division, American Humane Association, Bngtewood, CO 

Michael Lauderdale, Resource Centers on ChUd Abuse and Adoption, University of Taxes at Austin, Austin, TX 
Exploration and Utilization of Child Abuat and Ne^ect Information Syttemt Data ~~ 
Stephen C Anderson and Herbert Rlchth, University of Oklahoma School of Social Work, Norman, OK 
Srinlka Jayaratne, University of Michigan School of Social Work, Ann Arbor, MI 

1 ; J* 16.1 ^ . 



REGIONAL HOSPITALTTY ROOM8 * ^ 

Etc* Regional Quid Abuse and Neglect Resource Center wffl host a Hospitality Boom for Conference partidpantt tram their 
respective region* on Sunday Aptfl 5 from 8:00 p.m. to 6:00 pjn. Coma aazry and get acquainted or reacqualnted with 
ptreoas from your rtfton. 

FILM FESTIVAL J 

Th* Conference FUra FesUTaTwffl offtr ten media Items selected on the beak of recency, quality of content, and effect! re 
' presentation, The FQm Festival k acheduled from 2:00 pjn, to 7:00 pjn. on Sunday April 5. Each of the ten media will be 
shown once durinf this period according; to a timetable which will appear In th* Conference program. Thereafter, -the Film 
Room wQl be open during Conference hinch bouts when an operator wQl be araflebls to show media from the Festival upon 
request or to schedult a later showing. 

BOOK FAIR 

Ihe University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Bookstore will Conduct a Book Fair at the Hyatt Regency where Conference par- 
.-C /tid pants can peruse or purchase a wide variety of books on child abuse and neglect and related testes, Ihe Book Fair wffl 
be open: 



CAUCUSES 



Sunday April 5, 1981 2:00 pjn. * 7:00 pjn. •_ 
Monday Aptfl 6, 1981 Noon « 2:00 pjn.? 5:00 pjn. • 8:00 pjn. 
Tuesday April 7 t 1981 Noon - 2:00 pjn.; 5:00 pjn. • 8:00 pjn. 



Caucuses for minority and other special Interest groups will be scheduled on Tuesday evening, April 7. Groups interested in 
sponsoring special meetings or receptions wQl be acc omm oda te d on a first-can , speowittihU bass* Contact the Region V 
Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Center to reserve space. 

NURTURING ROOM , < 

8wce nurturing is significant in preventing and treating child abuse and neglect an weU as in preventing the burn-out of pro- 
fessional ^and other workers !n*the field, a nurturing room win be open during the FIFTH NATIONAL COt&gRJSNGE ON 

* 31 



CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT. Coaftrtoca putidpxntt may use tht room to matt tntU own oatc* or to dlacutt nurturini 
tadratqiiat with taa Southaldt Family Htartudnf Crater, MlnnetpoU^ MA who will lUff tht room from noon to 10:00 pm 
oo Mooday and Tuaaday. J ^ — 

EMPLOYMENT POSTING 

A buflttin bond wffl b# arailabla la tht Confmoot Rtfbtratjon am for )ob ttt^ta to pott muxry* and tmploytw to pott 



CONTINUING EDUCATION CREDIT 

Continuing education unlta (CEU*a) wtQ bt araUabU for all Workahopt and Inttltutaa. s 

. Approval hat baaa raquatUd tor protaaaioaal conUnuin| tducatioo crtdit fortaUetad Workahopa-and tnttitutct particularly 
parttnatit to phyaidant, nurtaa, law tntorctratot and legal ptoonnal. 

A* tht Preliminary Program got* to press, matt nam** listed art confirmed. 
However, it should bt understood that unexpected circumstance* tome time* 
force a speaker to cancel, and tht Conference Sponsor* have no control over 
such emergencies. A few additional Workshops' and programs for Inclusion In 
the forums ere planned end wQl appear In the Final Program. 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTE ABOUT CULTURAL AND 
MINORITY ISSUES IN WORKSHOPS 

It la hopad that tht FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD ABUSE a^ND 
tfCGLECT wffl tnhanca all partfetpanta' awartoaaa of latitat oonoarnlnf cultural and 
ttanfe miaotiUat. Soma Workahopt focua aptdflcaBy on them toauaa. In addition, 
atnattrrky to' contact which tacorporataa minority atrangtha and concatna wat ona 
critarioa uaad la Wotfcahop atkction,and all Workahop praaantara hart baan urgad to 
addraaa tbaat lamae la thatrViaatntatlona. 
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fESORCE Bnrwn 



Carol Hoi ton, Compiler 
Maggie Kelvin, Editor 



FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
.Milwaukee, Wisconsin*' 
Tuesday, April 7, I98t 
9400 a. fa. - 12 neon 
, * Hyatt, Regency B 
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April, 1931 

"^«tl^& W * l "£,! 0,,,bU * *.-9<W:-l5SO fro* 
^hlttr»tloft for Children Wh !2 St 9 i?? S -^I]f ri " * ewr#OU » 



Qpftr*no0 Sponsor*: 



TH. Unlvtr.lty of WlKon.ln-Mf |„ u ^, 

^ of Htiith Md ^ strvrc, 



Coop^itinj Sponsor: 

COtTtn FOR SOCIAL SERVICE ^ 
JH»'th i Hunen Swlctj PrpaJm firm* 

Uolv^Ity of Wltcon^lo-BcJSiIrSr ^ 
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OCRKING * 
OVERVIEW 



Rationale ; As expanding awareness of CAN has broadened the base 
of responsibility for providing services to children and families, the 
concept of community netvorking haa burgeoned into key importance In 
providing a full range of prevention, identification, assessment and 
treatment services. ^While ct>tfid protective services continue to carry 
the primary and pivoUl responsibility for investigation of child abuse 
.and neglect, community-wide efforts sre being mobilized in order to 
effect s comprehensive response to the totsl problem of child maltreatment. 
, • Effective,' comprehensive service provision necessitates combining 

the professional disciplines of t law enforcement, medical service, edu- 
cation and supportive services; it requires that existing human aervice 
systems strengthen their current linkages snd develop nev ones; it 
challenges nev segments of the community to begin to aasum'e legal, and 
ethical responsibilitiea^or families in stress and identify their roles 
In implementing an expanded aervice system. 

This process of Koosunlty maturation and grovth requires that 
mechanisms be designed/to strengthen snd enhance communication, 'to 
coordinate planning e/forta^nd to feret out, roles and responsibilities 
In defining and deal/nlng a total spectrum of services. 

Kinds : As communfHjes move In this direction, networks sre 
emerging, slong both o^gani&fcUonaland functional lines. From sn 
organizational point of vieV^we see" groups networking geographic entities, 
various systems, multl-dlsclpTlnes snd multiple services. From s functional 
point of view, existing networks sj|s# to serve four distinct functions. 
These functions define members/snd mt ermine their sssocistion and activity 
in the following way: 



INDIRECT? SERVICE: RESOURCE NETWORKING 



MEMBERS: 



Repreaentatlvea from key health, mental health, school, day 
care, social services, law enforcement, volunteer bureaus. 



ASSOCIATION: Tssk-specific team whose aasoclatlon is sn end product; whose 
existence ss s team la time-limited; whose function can then 
be maintained by a designated peraofl^e^ency . ' * 

ACTIVITIES: Collecting Information about apecific resources (programsy 

, services, people, agencies); linking like programs ^devs^bp in g 
service sgreements; <facjlitating program acceas to aervice 
workers snd the famlllea they serve; eliminating duplication 
of aervlcea. * 
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DIRECT SERVICE: CASE STAFFING'/ CASE CONSULTATION V 

MQIBERS^ - Members of medical, education, law enforcement and social 
work professions. ^ 

♦ 

ASSOCIATION: Ongoing, working team frequently having s particular setting, 
i.e., hospital, school, or protective service 0 sgency. 

ACTIVITIES: Case staffing with case consultations in the areas of 
* < identification/diagnosis and long term treatment. 

INDIRECT SERVICE: PLANNING /DEVELOPMENT / EVALUATION OF SERVICED 

MEMBERS: Leaders from the medical, education, law enforcement and / 
social work disciplines; key citizens from the business, ' 
politics! ^nd volunteer segments of the community. t 

• ASSOCIATION: Ongoing, working teas. 

ACTIVITIES: Evaluating and Supporting existing services; developing and 
Implementing new services in the area of diagnosis and 
* treatment of CAN; providing community and professional avare- 
j t - ness agd education. 

INDIRECT SERVICEf ADMINISTRATION/POLICY MAX fKC /COORDINATION 

MEMBERS: ' Professional snd citizen jrepresentatives from the fhree 
'components^ of the community team, i.e, (1) diagnostic, 
(2) treatment, and (J) education/public relations. 

* * 

ASSOCIATION: Ongoing, working team. v 

ACTTVmES: Role definitions, policy staking, evaluation and coordination. 

Each one of these team groups contributes s distinct function in s 
community's response snd responsibility to the prevention and treatment of 
family violence. Any one of these functions csn be s community's starting 
point in developing s totsl^ integrsted system. Any particular team group 
often blends vsrlous functions under Its segls. Whatever the blend or 
developmental pattern, whatever the mix of teams snd functions, the end 
product is s network of services to strengthen families. 

Issues : It la the goal of the networking forum to examine specific 
examples of networking and to explore the Various issues which are 
strengthening or impeding their effectiveness. * 

In conceptualizing each program^ the following questions are central: 

1) What sre the primary goals of the network? Are these goals 
9 Clear snd sre t^ey mutually accepted by sll participating / 

members? What eecondarf goals are held by ^individual members? 
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*2) What is tht source of funding tod vhat constraints or 

sanctions dots tba funding crest*? Arc funding Issues t 
draining the energy of.,thf organisation? 

3) What is the source of legal snd/or professional sanction 
for the network? Has the sanction evolved from the 
co— unity or has It been created st the professional level? 
Do conflicts exist? 

4) What formal and/or informal sgreements exist within the 
membership of the network? / 

u a 
' 5) Does the membership consist »of pollcyryaJtaTS or line 

persons, or some combination tbereofjJ^T > 

6) Are there gaps in the network membership? Are these gaps 
impeding productivity? 

7) Are there multiple networks working within s community? Are 
these networks interfacing with one another effectively? 
Are individual families, interacting with more than, one net- 
work? , Positively or count erproduc lively? 

8) Have egency role and "turf" Issues been resolved by the 
network? Has the resolution been formalized or is It contin 
gent upon individual personalities? 

9) Rave operational Issues such as evaluation and conf identlallt r 
been handled within the structures of the network?* 

Conclusion : \t is the intent, of this forum to providers format end 
tone whereby both participatns and preaenters will engage in active, 
candid dialogue, examining not only specific program Issues, but overall 
conceptual Issues snd trends as well. 
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PROGRAM : DESCRIPTIONS 



These programs are nol presented as model 
programs, The% may well be that, but their 
inclusion here is based on an attempt to 
represent the vide range of networking 
possibilities. Ve hope that tnT^sharing of f 
their experience will plant seeds in other 
communities, provide technical assistance 
to other programs and begin to build a sup- 
port network of professionals, pa&profes- 
sionals and volunteers engaged in simitar 
programs/ We hope that the program descrip- 
tions offered here vill help to trigger 
dynamic point\of interchange. 
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(men on ouukh ajb-wulies 



Fed t ration of Cotaounlty ^faxtnlng 
1001 Huron Road 
Cleveland, 08 44115 1 
(216M81-2944 

* 

Program repre tented by: Meabera of the Council cm Children and Feaillea. 

Federation of Cocssunlty Planning. 

POPILATION SEMD: Greater Cleveland, Cuyahoga County. 



RIDING SOURCES: local foundation granta and core budget. 



SlWWfl CF KEY FEA7UFES: 

Council on Children and Faailiee la a merger of 'two community eouncila, namely 
1) Council on Children at JUak and 2) Council on Children and Feaillea. 

The Council for Children at Riak wee organized In 1975 by the Federation for Com- 
•wnity Planning* a citixen-led comaunlty-b*aed voluntary pleaning/reaearc*/ agency, ita 
purpoaa vaa to recruit and mobilize reaouxcea and engage In community planning for imple- 
mentetlon of nev aervlcea related to the problem of child ebuac end neglect. 

Tbm Council on Children ,and Famlllea vac organized in 1977 to addreaa the inter- 
relationehipe of agenciea serving children and famlllea. Zt*a purpoa* vaa to addreaa 
*the broad leauea of child welfare. Kemberahlp on thia Council vaa by agency only and 
Included more than 75 health, htean aervlce and educational institution*^ 

PHDJECT EWERIEHCE: 

THAT WOUXED: 

Former counclla 1) creation of Guardian Ad Litem Service* for Juvenile Court, 
2P$ealage of termination of parental righta legleletlon in Ohio, 3) development of 
caae management unit for famlllea Involved in child ebuac and neglect in child protec- 
tion agency, and 4) initiation of 24 hour reporting line. 

Jtevly merged couhcil 1) more efficient and at leJtt aa effective, 2) laauea 
affecting famlllea are no longer fragmented by apeciml intereata from vl thin 2 grouse, 
3) ability to apeak with a aingla voice in the co m m un ity and throughout the atate. 



: Coordinating efforta of t£le nature are expenelve (approximately 

$60,000 in I960). 
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, ' HiweoTA program ra.vicn^ cf sexual assault 

Department of forrectiona 
430 Metro Squjlre Building 

St. Paul, tfi 55101 
< • (612) 296-70S4 

Program tepreeented by. Peggy Sector, Sharon Saylee 
SFQ60RING/PARENT AGENCY: Departs of Correction ■ 

' - (' 

PORIATICH SOfttD: ' victims, profeeeionali, tad general public 



RIDING SOURCES: Originally: L2AA grant 

Currently: Legielative epproprittion included on 



State Department of Corractiona bienniua 
budget » 



SWWtf CF KEY FEATURES: 

Major ectivitiea hava been the following: 1) Providing eeeletance to taxual 
nCt }** ttd th9±X f * 111 "» th « f.cilitet.a local communitiaa to 

develop eeryleee for victima of eexual aaaatllt; ».intaint e reeoprce fMe of referrel 
•ourcea. 2) Adminie taring Initiative epptoprittiona to provide grant e to local 
progrtmt which offer victia*eervicee, the Program ewarde grante to 23 coeounity-bteed 
aaxual aaaault programe and providee technical aaaiatance to grantfee and monitore 
S™ttee ptrfemaei. 3) Providing training program* for lav enforcement, legal, 

f* 1 ! * nd Mrvlc * P«wcimml t critie line volusteere and victim advocatee 

galoping and diatributing mttarlale relating to aaxual aaaault, tht Program hae* 
P ™ u ^ d: •>• brochure, "Sexual Aaaault: A Statewide Proglan H ; b) an evtrd-vinning 
•Uda/tapa .hov, "A Crime of Violence"; c) procedure manual, for medicaY law enforce- 
■ant, imgal and human eervice pareonnel, Sexual Aaaault: A Statewide Prob lem end 
Ince^: Confronting the y n-e cm^ d) a aaxual tt.eult evidentiary kit, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Criminal Apprehaneion. 5) Educating the public on the 
nature and •cope of eexual aTtault, the program malntalna e eptakare buraau, >end 
publiehee • quarterly nevtletter. 6) Working to effect public polity aa it related 
° " ictim of •* ru * 1 "«ult, the Program cooperetee with other inter- 

eatao gaoupe. 

PROJECT EXPERIENCE: 



ERIC 
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START (SEVERE TRALMft ASSESSMENTS RECDGHITIOH m TREATMENT) 

Virglolt Batch Depertaent of Social Services 
3432 Virginia Beech Blvd. % 
Vlrglnlt Beech, VA 23452 
(804) 486-7223 

Progrea rspreeented by: Ceyle E. Sinont, Deboreh Baiak. 



SPONSORIHG/PAfQfT A3ENCY: Virginia Beech Departaent of Social Services 
Virginia Beach, VA 



PORWTICN SEWED: 



High risk, young aothers vlth potential for abuae. 
Children at risk for severe trauaa. 



RKDING SOKES: 



In- kind contributions froa participating agencies - no 
foraal funding source. 



StffrW ff KEY FEATURES: * 

START: Severe Trauaa Asseesaent, Recognition snd Treetaent Is s cooaunity-bssed ♦ 
swltidiscipline te*a to Identify st-risk fesillee and give services to enrich the 
perent-chlld relet lonahlp; to offer support services; offer supplemental and substi- 
tute parenting when necessery end offer permanent relief froa parenting when this is 
the needed service. All servlcee are planned to relieve the streaa in the perent-chlld 
reletlonahlp, to enrich that relationship, when possible, tnd prevent severe injury. 

In this project, psrticlpsting egenclee pool reeources and there Ideas in order 
to provide better coordination of tervicee to the target population. The project 
le In its first year tnd le currently doing s needs cssesstaent to identify eervice 
g*ps. Stsff Is increeslng coaaunlty evercness through e Speakers Bureeu, end is 
developing e preeentation of successful prograa* In the Tide-weter erea. 



PROJECT EXPERIENCE: 

The project is currently in Its first yeer tnd has not yet had opportunity 
for eveluation. It Is, however,^ beginning to see the rssults of agencies working 
together sharing probleae, stiffing cases, tnd providing autual tupport to one 
another In working in thlt difficult tree* The ltck of funding hat intent If ltd 
the nttd for continued pooling of United retourcet in order to saxlnlse tervice 
delivery. 
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IMSCIRjfWflf m ON CHILD WOK/WENT 

• 

Kev York City Special Services for Children 
1591 Bruckner Blvd., Apt. HA 
Bronx, KY 10472 
<212) 960-6612 or 960-6614 

Progrea represented by: Edna M. Devie, David L. Cold.teio. 



SPCfGORIffiWGfr AGENCY: 



BrSnx Field office. Speci.l Service, for Children N« 
City Hu=an Re.ource. Adaini.tration. Childreo » York 



POPULATION SEMD: 



FUOING SOURCES: * 



Th. Tean «rve. the entire borough of the Bronx l„ .ituatioJ 
where r.p.et.d report, of child naUree^^, "w.SJS 2P 
the Central Ragi.try. Ca... of intr.f aalliai chill ,£u.l 7 



Ho direct funding. St.ff co.t. ,r. net froa exi.tin* 
• taff tiae for tfc Teen pediatrician end nur.e. 



SWVW CF KEY FEATURES: 

The Interdi.cipllnary Teea becase oper.tional in Julv 107s <„ , 

ctrr. r ;; 0 n e, ^rrV h i id Ji ~ * : - ^ - 

vie., delivery n.tvoT A or?„^?? ! f * v coo P oncac « »f '•>. protective ,.r- 

» provide ioT«: ,: r Lini.tr. iv. "!? fl °" Ul l0Ce ' ,tl0I, «« "««> 

.teff wndated to «k« crit".! d«i.2£ J- ? IrectIoa t0 Protective ..rvice. 

retain. active „ith . ..I. * <"«i«">»e in .erloua ca.e .ituationa. The Teas 

or tarred til he" f C T Br J^ 1 ""'' tat " U " '"«d 

ning. ,nd coordination or.«"ic.rLLT^ « gUld * n t " 10 •"••«•«. pl«n- 

help. to avoid co.tly duplic."^ oT^HT. W * l0t Vlth tta »« 



PH3JBQ E>fERlWcE.. 

end 9) proved wortinTr^Mo™^: Ill" ? T V B0<I,1 ta «" borough., 

growth .nd develops^ oh Teaa «... are Lrrlld -! ^ Pr ° 3,Ct U " h,th " 

.ult.nt co.t-.ff.ctiveo,.. of tn" c.r£ov." " 00 D ° n " t "° C **"' ,od th> r «" 



... ' 
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conc.il 01 children at risk 

Council cm Children tt Risk 
1630 5th Avenue, Suite 226 
Holine, XL 61265 
(309) 764-7017 

Program represented by: Pesele S. Pippert, Roy A, Harley, 



' l SP(ie(WH&4%fiENT AGENCY: Council on Children-st-Risk, Mo line, IL 



POPULATION SEffiSD: Abusive end neglectful fsmllies 



RIDING SOURCES: Formerly funded by the Kctlonel Center on Child Abuse 

* ' end Neglect (BUS). Currently funded by local United 

Wsy, with en auxiliary grant from Stete Title XX fund*. , 

mm CF KEY FEATURES: 

The Council on Children st-Rlsk's case coordinating service la e form of Inter- * 
vent Ion et the casework level which provides c mechanism for linking the various 
service systems working with the family, e.g. lew enforcement, social services , 
schools, medical, etc. This team setting provides s forum for discussing, deliberetlng 
end coordinetlng s tot el ceeework plan for families. This forum will provide e de- 
scription of the case coordinating intervention, Including service goals and objectives; 
the planning process used to imp Is men t the service within the protective service system; 
earn" the service evaluation design and their outcomes. * 

PROJECT BPERIENCE: 

.Because ebuslve end neglectful families srs often Involved with numerous agencies/ 
organizations end professionals, the coordination of client services Is s vital 
activity in the area of child protective services. This effort has brought positive 
results In the community end Is currently being funded for ongoing progfem efforts 
through the United Way and the state Title XX program. 

One sree where efforts need to be strengthened end/or re-evaluated Is that of 
Involving the effected family in the cess coordinetlng sffort. These efforts heve 
not been es successful as the original project had hoped either due to the family's 
leek of wUllngneaa to participate or the team's leek of ability to Involve £he 
client family . * * 
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BEUMHI COWIY CHILD W1KTICN TEAM 

d County Servlct Ce 

Box 688 
Beaidjl. KM 56601 



/Beltrami County Servlct Center 
Box 688 



r 



(218) 751-4310 



Jrogrea rwtttattd by* Lloyd V. Jobnton, Or. Sill Dickt, To. Keyee, Clray Vlcketrc, 
Crelg Bjerke, Robtrt Tell, Melye V.ir.ltto DeXrey, Bonnie ' 
Vttklot, Cerolyn Rantud, JU Sharp, Ron Luc ken. Grig Rtaev. 

SPOHSORINS/RAREHT AGENCY: Beltrtal County Service Center, Beaidjl, HS. 



RH1ATICN SER£D: Seg lected tod tbuifcd children uithln gtogrephlc bounder It. 

of Belt real County, MX. 



FUNDING SOURCES: 



Jode (the eervlcee of teaa aeabere ere voluntery and/or 
funded by egtnclee repreeented on the ttaa). 



SMWT CF GY FEATURES: 

th. JEiliZ?*".* turtl 5 blld P' 0 *"' 100 tM » «■ Profeeelonel pereone fro* eny of 
M^hfiFl tl*??" 111 Protection ..rvlc.e, including^" 

of en Mitt lag teen end the opportunity to tele, vith .peclflc aeabtrt vlll b%ot bent 
aeeding to tajuvenete or ttrengthcq their teaa* ' 



The . 

on 9-12-77 



,ltctlon of teea aeabere tree e gradual proceee which led to our f lret aeetlnx 
W * r*?' * hro «t* «tagee of gtttlng ecquelnted, g.tting organized, defining 

SH.laa. £2 U ? lt T tStint C1 " r#Ylm - ^ "l.tlone progrea, end both pro- 
feeelonel end generel educetlon tctivitltt. 4 p 



PflDJBCT EXPERIENCE: 

There le an unueuelly high level of trust tad Support that hae developed aaont 
our teea aaetere. We can eerve ae a good cxtepl. to othera fro. rural treat Indicating 
E£J?T 2? b ! twm * 404 - lnUla ^ *n «uch a way that ..rvic. .re greatlT«? 
beaced burnout ie prevented, and the future looae brighter. Ve hev. bain ueed tt 

Stl- a^J ^rSt? ^ Kim>WOta : W,Arit ° « t f^ 1 " tlc - ^tittle teaaW 



11. 
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OCfWNG IN PHILADELPHIA -> 

SCAN (Supportlvt Child tad Adult Nttvor*) L 
Hurting Educttlon Building Jp* 
Univtrtity of Penntylvenia 
420 Servlct Drivt 
Philtdtlphlt, PA 19104 
(215) 596-9538 



/ 



Program rtprttenttd by: z« Ptttr Wilton, Devey R. Ccaer-Hilpert, Philip S. Margollt, 
LlllUn Ung. 

SP0N90RING/PAPENT AGENCY: SCAN (Sup^brtivt Child tod Adult Nttvork) 
Philidjdphit, PA 



PCPUATICN SEMD: Retldentt of Pblladtlphie, Sou thee* tern Pcnntylvtnlt, 

Vttt Jtrtey tnd Delevtrti tnd Health Cert, Educttlon, 
Vtlftrt, Legtl tnd Lev Enforcement Aganrltt, Prlvttt 
, Prtctltlontrt end Conounffcy Orgtnlzttlone. 



RIDING SOURCES: 1) Stett, county end ftdtrtl tourctt, tnd 2) lndlvlduel 

tnd tgency membtrthlpt. 

I 



mm CF KEY FEATURES: 

The Supportlvt Child end Adult Network (SCAK) of Philtdtlphlt begen In 1972 tt t 
multldltclpllnery teem In tht Department of Pedietrict of tht Philtdtlphlt Central 
Botplttl. 

Tblt expendtd to tht Suspected Child Abutt end Rtgltct (SCAN) Centtr which would 
not only ttrengthen tbe ttrvlctt tnd optrttlont of tht Hotplttl't multldltclpllnary 
ttea, but which, by meant of txr inttrtgency nttvork* would tlto provide! 1) additionel 
counseling ttrvlct for ftallltt In nttd of prottctlvt ttrvlcet by meant of outrtach 
votkert, and 2) aultiditciplinery coneultttion and education in child tbute prevention, 
dettction end management. 

In June* 1977, tht City of Pblladtlphie cloted itt hotplttl, tnd tht dirtctort of 
. the SCAN Centtr formed t t ex- exempt, not-for-profit corporttlon known tt the Supportlvt 
Child tnd Adult Nttvork. Tht Nttwork currently conelttt of nine ptrtlclptting orgeni- 
xttiont coordlnattd by tht SCAN Centtr. The Centtr It Unktd to thttt orgenizttlont 
by aetns of formal contrtctt end inttrtgency coanittttt. 



PTOJECT EXPERIENCE; 

THINGS THAT WOWCEDi 1) aultldltclpllnery tnd Inttrtgency cttt cxmeultttion teeme, 
pertlcultrly vhtrt they havt been tanctiontd tnd encourtged by tdmlnlttrttort, deptrt- 
aent heada, and tuptrvltorti 2) rtglonel Inttrtgency nttvork*, 3) aultldltclpllnary end 
inttrtgency teea tttcMng; tnd 3)> lnttrlocklng Boerdt of Dirtctort. 

P10BLEXS: Tht lnttgrttlon of contumer/ntlghborbood orgtnlzetlont vith human ttr- 
vlct provldtrt hat not ytt tfftcttd pollcltt tnd proctdurtt tround child tbutt and 
ntglect tt tht projtct had hoped. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS: 1) child vt ptrentt* rlghtt; 2) formality vt informality, 
3) tuthorlty vt cooptrttlvt tffortt in t community nttwork. 




17'* 
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COUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION OF CHILD «USE /pffiJHT 

Council for the Prevention of Child Abu*, and Keglect 
111 S. Capitol, Suitt 200 
P.O. Box 20247 
laneiug, MI 48901 
44^ 



(517) 484-8444 
Program repre tented by: Sharon Shay v S.ndr. Murphy. 



SP0KS0R1NG/WREKT AGENCY: 



Council f$r th. Prevention of Child Abuee tnd Neglect. 



P0R1ATI0N.SERO: Creat.r lanaing Community; Eaton, Ingham, .nd Clinton 

countiee of Mlchlgen* 



r»i* soikes: . a? Sixnr 

Sexual Abu.e grant, 6) Junior Leegue of Lanaing, 7) Capiui 
> Are* United Vey 8) Cannett Foundetion, tnd 9) individual 

due./donetione/feee. * 

StHWY CF KEK FEATIRES: 

The council provides t coordinating U chenlsm for the followint eeeivi**.. . \\ a . 
g"*S t ic " - referred by Protective Service.? 3.'^ SSt^ ^ 

i? treetment referrel, and follov-up eveluation by Pe«ily Am element ?«» 

2 Cemmit f T°™ ™ Blah-Bl.k, _ the Forum provide. cJ^iry c"J^tio^d 

planning for intervention on behalf of vuln.r.bl. children and ^ tauHnB £t« 
family Sexual Abuee p-j — _ ProJact ^ lha of ™ «J j.ct co^J.hin.TSr 1 " 

Freventloti - the Council*, function i. to coordinate information end fefiliute Itrv ice. 
^J?!^: 110 * 1 ?' rrtt *' rtat ' s Perentin, CI.....' and c^UW. 

couweling. Prevention - the Family Crovth Center ie e drop-in child cire^enUr fo? 

»iat?m2 IT :? tk V° ^ T r S ' '< 00 ch * T »> 3) ^ItyMuf.tlon 
Etiitll^ ~ dl ^ 1 lau * 1 "teri.l. on ch^ld ebu.. end neglect and r.l.t.d topic. U 
Z^ l^J^ 11 Md th ' ttMral JmbUc ' A'«H.k.r. Bureau i. aS.il.bl. to 

provide on-going.pr.aentetion. end conferencee/forume ere planned annually 



nDKRIENCE: 



PROJECT 

'SI^™* 1 VOmD5 ^ ««tvicee to famllle. e. • r eeult of better communica- 
tion, ia&ovetive programming, and peer .upper t within the profeeelonal community 

nxmiDQi The continuing thorn in our eide ha. been funding, l) tfumerou. contrect. 
with government .ourcee .1 loved expansion and development of innovetive^ter-etencv 
IT'e'SV 2) 20 i97B ' pubUc fMadj ^ t0 * rtwUa - Privet, funding va. l^ght^nd 
obtained put not enough to keep, up with the lo.aee. By 19 SO, th. Council 1 , organisa- 
tional .tructur. changed drenatically with .or. rellenc. on volunteer, and .tuJenTln- 
t.rnm. 3) To dat., coordinated eervlc. have been maintained and, a. . result of thT 

^I 1 '"' th ' co ~ olt r «r. involved In common goal.. °* 
... 7^zJ >l } ZC I lMl Mvoc*cj .ppeare'to be the next major tree to be systematically 
eddreaeed by the Council. 13 "McmMj 




i 
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• YORK GOUfflY CHILD ABUSE AfC MEGLECT COtNClL " 

York County Child Abutt and Keglect Council 
Htw^Lift Cenfere 

.* Limerick, HE 04p48 ' 

Program represented by: Koberte Peul Ventvorth, Marilyn staplee. 

SPONSORING^WSNTABCY: Tork county Uiu Abuse and Keglect Council 
POPHATION SEFO: Children end faalllee et-r4ek in Tork County community. 

i * 
FUNDING SOKE: Title XX loctl tetd money. 



SMWW CF I^Y PEATUFES: * 

The Council provldee the focel, point for the community to cxerciee ite reeponel- 
bility through the development of e coordinated comprehenelve'eervicee delivery eyetea 
to children et-rfek. 

The kay featuree of the council ltSlude community education; monitoring the effec- 
tiveness of program c^mponente; the coordination of eervlcee among egenciee end multi- 
dleciplinary team*; prYfantion/peer eupport'grpupe; and eerly diegnoele end ecreenlna 
of children et-rlak. 

"PflDJECTDTERIENCE: 

TBIMCS THAT WORKED: The council bae been effective in enhancing the work of child 
protective eervlcee in, carrying out their legal mandate. Thie baa been done through 
coordination of support ayetema and edueetlon-^f the community to the work of the child 
protection eyetea. One etretegy which vae key to the project'e eucceee vea that of 
securing tha Involvement of kay profaaalonale and ley pereone In the community et the 
on-eet of the council. * S, 

GKAMSWEKS) QUISTIOKSi One laaue yet to be reeolved la the feeaibility of vhevlng 
two council*, ona rurel and one urban, exletlng within e eingle region. Tbia re lee* 
leeuae of dealing vith problema unique to rurel and urban communltlea and le yet un- 
resolved. Ongoing funding leeuee, i.e., reaponaibilitlea of etete and local communi- 
ties, ere alto unreaolved and need further ■ turfy and diecueelon. 



14 
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t . CAUFDRN1A COteORTILM OF CHILD /WISE CQLTCILS 

Region IX Child Abuse end Neglect Reeource Center 
* ^ ' 5151 State Onivereity Drive 

Lo« Angelee, CA 90032 
<213) ,224-3283 

Progrea represented byt Shelley Br^tler, Kathleen Baxter-Stern 

SPOMSORING/PAfOfT ASENCY 

' V. 

. POPULATION SERVED; State of California. 



Prlvete, non-profit orgenlzetlon, opereting under e Board 
of Dlrectore. 



FINDING SORB: • State Office of Child Abuse Prevention," Dep.rtoent of Social 

ServJfee, Secraoento„ California, f 

f - • • • 



< SLftlARY, GF ilY 'FEATURES: 

lq The Conaortlua le e network, of over 45 locel commit y coordinating 'counclle Th» 

coapoeltlon of the lpc.1 group, i. diver.., ranging froa find.* at.ffed SSJ"mc? 
group, vith potential to lap.ct on policy .„d prograae .t the Lnty leva^ e toHffi 
volunteer groups of citizen, who .re organized around . p.rtlcul.r progrlg, ..g? PT *\ 
ventlon .ducatlon. crl.l. lln.e, .elf-h.lp group., ,tc. Having tfeea <£Sktence ? Ior ■ 
three yfeere the Conaortlua ha. r.c.lv.d a grant froa.th. St.te Office o£A»ld 'Aim... * 
Prevention to develop a aod.i for .ucb £ n.twork. Priority .r.ee for tfirf^Vy„ T 

~ J ««lv. invoiveaent .nd leedereblp r.g.rdlng the new State DepertaanHt^LiaX & 

Service. R.d..lgn .f fort, developing and «tpandlng local councile In rural «„d 
SSSi. IIS "? devel °P la « • " rU « °* «inl-reglonai ttt daar. throughout t £ it .£*? 
P^og^!"tc^* r " r8,t ° f l0t '- rat » fuodlo «' Public >awaren..., pw «tlc 

fo^T^' ^*°«4 1Ua ^ ** llnlat « r «*t>y P«eon Executive Coaaittee coneletlng of 

^ (iw. ' officer, and three .t-l.rg. aeab.r., anointed for g.ogr.phlc repr..inta- 

THIKGS THAT WORKED r 1) Developing and funding a eubcoaalttee etweture to onere- * 
tlonallee ctrteln conaortlua actlvltle. hae beta 'extreaely .uccaaeful. To date axi.tent 
tootltteee Include legl.laclve, council development, prevention „d eexual abuaa J> 
The Conaortlua ha. taken a etand in aupport of varlou. reporting lew/Vnd legieletlve 
HZll 5 * t0 " * 3nk b.t*.«n y™«4 ' 

UW^ED Q^TIOHS: V. are .till analyzing the pro* and cona of fifing a ' 
, S^W^f^r ^ * N 5g3' ^ "^oriJlity 

,15 * 



J 
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STATEWIDE rBOORfNT OF (URAL CHILD PROTECTION TEffE~ 

Colorado Stete Department, of Ssciel Servicee 
Divieion of Social Servicee 
1575 Sherman, ftoor* 
(303) a**-5>M 



7 



Pro|r«a rtpr«t*nt«d by 'A Jo.nn Davit 



SPCWSORING/FjAfiENT AGENCY: Color.do Stat. D«p.rtMnc of -SocUl Servicr 

4 




PCPUATICNSERe; 



Rural Colorado child Protection Teas* .ad th eir ccseunitie 



RJWING SOURCES: 



HCCAH St eta Crent. 



SUWRY CF KEY REAflFES: * V 

in P lI rP !" ° f Pr ° jeCt lB t0 P rovlde techpicel ...i.tence 'to rural cot=unitiee 

in itrtngthsaing servicee to child ebuee end negject faaillee through developing end 
enhancing the delivery of child-protective .ervlcee. Specifically, child protective 
\VZ V*) developed in ereee where none exi.ted, and dieting tease were strengthened 
in their functioning. Tventy-eix rural communitiee were involved in thle project and " 
ten new child protection teams were created. i 
; Various cooponente of the team-building effort include developing cosasunity moti- 
vation, creating liaieona, handling control/power lesuee, and providing Incentive, for 
county participation. * Ior 

Project stiff found that, in l0 M conunitlt, there wee minimal knowledge of child 
, abuse and neglect and program, were non-exietent. In theee* eituations, , t .ff had to do 
extensive groundwork prior to conaidenfticn of . tsa*. They provided technlcel ...I.- 
tence to«theee cowwnitiee in conceptualizing, organizing, end finelly, on develo^ina a * 
teas. On-going aeeletence wae then provided to ineure that teem meebere'hed adequate 
training end to Ineure effective end efficient teea functioning. 

In coaounltlee wh.re child protection teems already existed, .t.ff. provided techni- 
cal aaaletance in handling problem, euch aa pyfcaea review, poor et tendance, friction 
aaong member e, etc. / 

PfCUECT DTOUENCE: ' [ 

TH»CS THAI .WORKED: f) a key to„the .ucc.se of th. proj.ct v.. tna aveilebility of 
project .uff to travel to the local communitiee on e r.guXar baele en3 b. ev.ilabl. a. 
they were .needed;- 2) a factor which ssemed important vae the feet that project eteff bad 
rural background, and ware viewed ae advocatee with en underetanding of rural programs ■ 
3) the etaff v.. eff.ctlv. in identifying method, of motivating commuoitiee, providing' 
organisational .kill, end expertlae end helping' them to strengthen tbeir level of 
effectiveness. - , f 

PROBLEMS: In communitlss wb.r. county department, of social ssrvlcs vers week and/ 
-or not receptive to the child protection teem concept, staff found thsir sf forte leeet 
effectived 

16, 
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icw state mnm teowcal a&stance ao-trainm m Sc. (sj^aj.) 

love State Training Technical AeeiVtance'tnd Kilning Team, Inc., (S T.A.T.) 
~ ' * 2514 Adama 

% f Dea ftoinea, U 50310 

(5X5) 281-6327^ 

** 

Program* repreeented by: Horn Ottblcxft, Timothy J. Acton* Marti Andereon. 



STOSftNG/FWENF AGENCY: lova State Training Tacbnical Aaaif tance 'and Training Teem 
* Inc., (S.T.A.T.). 



POPllATICN SERO: . 19 rural and urban co^unitiee in the eta 



te of Iowe. 



RIDING SOUSES: ' U.S. Department of Health end Hunan Servicee through the 

^Iova Depart^t of Social Servicee. 

SUtWtf (F KB? FEATURES: % *T 

^l^iTilJ^l ™ f ! DC " la * ,c,cewlde "Wltidiaciplinary organixation which pro- 
vidaa training , n d community orgeniration conaultetion .round child abuee and neelect 
throughout love. >Umberahip i. drava from many di.ciplinee acroaa the*etete end encom- 
^Jf | ,OC J a J * criminal juatice', lav enforcement, ^hild development, paychology, 
medical and lay tU ppo r t f*ialda. . H-ycn^ogy, 

• . Since T*79, ,tha STAT Team haa adainiatared the Diacretionary Punda for Community 
Aealatanca Program in love. Thaae fjmda era diaperaed ae granta to "love communitiea 
with an intaraat in eatabliahing Coaaamity Councila on Child Abuee end Neglect end 
mujtidiaciilinary oonaultation trtui for chil* abuee end neglect. 

The STAT Teem, to data, haa granted |tnde to 19 love cceaunitiee representing both 
~! X «» d fban areaa, Jhe Junde have been ueed in,jL.v.xUty pf. W a haee*U» local- - 
need and direction. In,aome commynitiee the funda have been uaed to organize end eeteb- 
lieh a Child Abuee anal Keglact Council; in othare, community edacetion program* vara 
developed. In a number of coanunitiea, the funda wart ueed to eeteblieh primary' preven- 
tion progreaa, whereea ©there hired part-time council coordinator. Uch community vae 
eaelgned e liaiaon from the STAT Team to eaaiat in their efforte. Account ebility for 
eech coaaaunity f^ova through ita lieiwjn to the Executive Director and the Bo«rd of 

THIMCS THAT UORIZD: i) communitiea ajaeee needa and aet prior itiee at the locel 
level vith aupport and conaultetion from the STAT Team; 2) money le edmlnletered and 
controlled by the local community; 3) program, tra cQat-eff icient i.e., they generete * 
• high ration of pereon-houre to dollara; *) STAT Teem graflt guidallnee require broed 
multidiaciplinary and lay volunteer baae; 5) coaaaunltlee utilUe e nominal' community 
° rt * n ^ l0n P roc# " tC<evelop their community council and SR pri'oritiee for action 

raOBLEMS: The moat difficult achievement^ haa been eetefcllehlng: locel funding to 
continue the program* vhen STAT Teem funding la ended. Beceuea of economic condition, 
the locel councila have had little or no eucceee In thle effort. It la. bovevar, W 
hope thet Chi r value of multldiaciplinaigr inwrtvemeat end the intenet genereted during 
the project vill provide an impetue for contmg^d prevention efforte in theee communit{«. 
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NATIONAL CtffJITTE FOR RB0, 



Wlil\ OF CHILD 7 



% " ' National Committee for Prevention Of Child Abu**, 

s 332 S, Michigan Avenue, Suite 1250 
Ch'ic*go, i£ 60604 
(312) 663-3320 - 

•* . 

Program represented by: Anne Conn, Helen Donoven, John Steulcup. 



SPONSdRlNG/fWENT AGENCY: 



Rational Coaaittee. for Prevention of Child AbuaV (KCPCA) . 



PCPIWTION SERVED: 



* RIDING SOURCES: 



KCPCX is e national, non-profit organitation serving etudents, 
educators, volunteer*, parents, end prof eeslonals in the 
legal, aedical, and aoclal aervice fielde. 



ie^d 



1) individual aesbei«hip«, 2) corporetlone, 3) foundation*, 
end 4) federal granta. 



SIWARY CF KY FEATURES: 

HCPCA focuaea all eifergies toward the prevention of child abut*, ft. key features 
•re 1) national eedia caspalgna conducted annually to lncraaae public tvareneaa and 
education; 2) development of atate chaptera and their coaaunity coelitiona to provide 
and advocate for aarvicaa and legialatlva icproveaente on atate *n'd local level**; 3) 
publicationa about child abuse, child abuse prevention, and parenting for profeaaionala 
atudent*, and lay peraona; 4) evaluation and aaaeaenent of 11 coaounity prevention pro-' 
grans funded by the U.S. Department of Health and Husan Servicee; and 5) development and 
inpl amenta t ion of prevention -projecta. 

PROJECT WERJBCE: 

The atruc^ual design of tha^atata chapter board, which ia coapriaed of 1/3 prd- 
feaaionala (social erfrvice, medical, health related), 1/3 buainese peraona, and 1/3 - 
lay and civic comaunlty persona* U • *k<ar component in addreaeing the primary preven- 
tion goala of the organisation. Although the diversity of the b*ck«rotmd* strengthen* 
the state board* ' capabilltiea of examining many levela of. the problem of child aboee A 
end neglect, it craaxaa the additional problem of bringing people with widely divergent 
b^grounda together to rfeal wlttf * alngle iaaua, i.e., prevention, * 

Another atructural difficulty with the atate board ariaes in a£atee which have one 
or more urban < en tare within a largely rural atate. The urben/rureKdif ferencee ere 
f suth that difficult!** arise in attempting to daelgn atatewlda *ppro»\he* to prevention. 

Aa funding bacomea noraAnd mora acasca, it has become increasingly clear to FCPCA 
that prevention network* cenUnly survive if their prlaarjr funding la provided at the 
local level. ^ ' j 
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MEDIA 



Thi* lifting, vith ocnnenU from the field, 
i* th* retult of the shared expertise of the 
form pre tenter*. , It i* ryot a ocnprekmtive . 
lifting, but it offered at a practiced vorHng 
tool for busy profeeeional* and community 
leader*. Although ut have listed purchas* and 
rental prict, vhere available, many of thete 
re*ouroe*are alto available on a icon oasis, 
for information on loan *ourc**£n your geo- 
graphic area, consult J) your Regional Child • 
Abut* and 9 e gleet Retoura* Center, of 2) Edu- 
cational FiZn Locator at your local library* 
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OCRWNS PORLM 
' MEDIA 



HITIDISClPLlNARy TFJKmmnm minis m]fi ' ^ 

Case Planning and Referral of Chil d Abuae and Reelect (tcnmd filnstrip). Avail- 
able from «*tion*l Audiovisual Center, Cenerel Service a Adsinietretion, 
Washington, DC 20409. Purchaee $12.50, 

Cam fOanning tod management trt looked tc froa'both themarente' 
the pYofeaeionel'e point of view, ueing • C aii hietory tFe*aalne pro 
cese, problem end ablution. The fUaatrip empbaelzea en interdieci- 
pllaary epproech. 



end 

pro- 



Child Abuse: A Totel Treatment Perepectlve (16 mm file).' Aveileble through 
ETV Center, Cornell Caivereity, Fila Librery, Ithaca, NT 14853. Rentel SiO* 
Purchsae $223. 

A Tide© tape documentary depicting e seating of e child ebuee treetaent 
team; deelgned to relee cueetions ebout the proceee of treating child 
ebuee end to>explore eyeteae which may or aey not be addreeeing the 
problem. The teem conelete of the protective zetvlce worker, the teas 
- — coordinator, a public health nuree, e perent elde, end peychiatriet, 
^ and the perenta. The parente* preeence bolde both the family and the 
( profeaeionala eccountable for their'perticipation in the treetaent teas 
and underecoree the beelc philosophy that the parente must be the center 
ea&vfocue of all treatment planning. 



Herrr-Co-Round (16 sa fila; 13 minutee; color), Aveileble froa Rational Audio- 
visual Center, £enerel Serrlcea idainie tret ion, Ueehington, DC 20409. Rental 
$35? Purchaee $287. « 

Ueing 3 different family altuatlons, the velue of group couneeling it 
emphasized to help family member e faced with the problem of child ebuee. 
The fila etimuletee audiences to join in a. coordinated effort toward 
prevention and treatment. It le eppropriate for a veriety of profes- 
sionals,* including aocial workere, pediatric lane, mantel health workere, 
and educatora. Winner of Golden Award, Virgin Xelend International Film 
'festival. - 



Why Don't We Do Somethlntt <3/4 H vlde?cezeette; 30 ainutee; color). Aveileble- 
from the Region V Child Abuse and Heglect Raeource Center, P.O. 2oz>786, 
Milwaukee, WI 33201, Rental .$15; Purchaee $60. • 
i 

Subtitled, •'Mounting e Hult|dieciplinary Attack on Child Abuse and Reglect, 
, this vioaocseeette deale with problems encountered in the formation of a 
community council. This le eccoacpllehed by means of lecture end role 
playing elmuletloa of an inttrdieciplloary meeting. 

4 

9 *$av*n atvp outlin* use very helpful. . . .Ro'UpUrying 

use th* most profitable and b*tn$fio£fll partF* 
- Child Cere Worker 
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"Good fapetus for oormmity professionals to* re- 
evaluate selves. " 

- Information Sptcialitt 

"Slow roving and 'repetitive. * 

- Retideatltl Treatment Center 
Worker 



Working, Together (16 an flla; 30 ainutet; color). Available froa Hatioaal 
Audiovituel Center, Ceaerel Strvictt Adaioittretioa, Vtthiagtoo, DC 20*09. 
Rental $15; Purchase $160.50. 

*Thie d oc urea t try fila pretested en outline of e aulti-tgency, aulti- 
dltcip Unary tpproecb to child tbuae tod ptglect. It feeturtt relevent 
cetet la Sea Ditjo v CA; St line, Rente*; ead Koatgoaery County, Ktryland. 
The fila deaoaatretet techaiquet tuch tt cht eaployaeot of coatultetloa 
teem*, coaetuaicy coord In* ting , ead profetttoael' tad public education. 

"Good initial exposure to ne tuorki njr and interagency 
coordination, but needs sons updatitg, . . . r 

- Regioaal Retourct Center Staff 

"Interesting film. .. .Valuable for training purpose t, 
vithin lirxCte, , , ,* ~* * 

- Director of SCAB Teaa 

Chela to be Brokea (16 aa fila; 25 alautet; color A Avtileble froa FKS Produc- 
tion*, lac, 1777 B. Viet Street, Lot Aajeltt, CA 90028. Rental $75/Week; 
Purcaate $375. 

Starrlag Artt Jobaaoa, thU fila look* tt #oae iadlvldual ead coetsuaity 
tolutioat and elteraatlvet to the child a butt problea. Profeatioaale 
preteat aa overvlev of the problea and give laalght into active and 
pattivt formt ofebute. Percatt Anonyaoue it hlshllfhttd, e crialt 
shelter workiat, vith troubled faailiat it^prtteated, ead a Trenaa Council 
suijfettt vtyt for coaaunitiee to coordinate tervice delivery art teaa. 
* 

"Clear identification of need for oomunity child 

abuse coalition. . . .Good modal Attractively 

packaged. ..." 

0 - Rational Ret our ct Center Staff 

"Veil received by oornmmity groups, " 

- Stete Prestation Chapter Staff 



"Excellent! . . ..Stresses serious nature of child abuse 
vhiljt leaving viewer in upbeat mood.*. .Good for all 
kinds of audiences. ..." w t 

- Director of ttetevide training 
orgaaltetion 
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C** °* **** 06 wm flla; 15 alaotee; color). Avetteble froa Ksss Kedle Hinletrles, 
2116 «. Cherlee Street, Baltiaore, KD 21218. Rental $25; Purchase $250. 

This film pr«»«ati en ovtrviev of child sbuse tod neglect end suggests 
s/flraatlva action for caring coaeunltlae. FIIb clearly depicts faailiee 

, la stres* thru storlee told by st-rlsk end abusive perents. Identifies 
t*****' 100 * 1 c£ *? >cn * oc «' **uss end neglect, eod highlights need for eer- 
rice* such ee crlele nurseries, hot-linee, end teaporery eheltere end 

* foeter hose*. 

<rcwvtev.. ..Sensitive preefntattcw Excellent 

for developing ccrrzority avarenees. ..." 
, - r BCCAH Consultant 

* "EreeZlent content Extensive visibility of black 

and minority at-riek faiilie* nay suggest discretion- 
ary use in eon* rurual communities. . . . " 

- Information Spec Is list 



Don't Civs Pp on He (16 sn flla; 28 ainutss; color). Avelleble fro* KTI Tele- 
prograsa, 3? 10 Commercial Avenue, Rorthbrook, IL 60062. Rentel $50/Veek; 
Purchase $395. 

The fila's emphasis le on undsrstendlng end helping perente eo over- 
whelmed by problems tnat they leeh out et their youngatere. Aleo 
etudled In the flla ere eupportive eervlcee for feniliss la trouble- 
day counselors end e prychlstrlst in ettendance. 

Excellent used as training film for caerrsmity 
groupg, substitute core Darker* and protective 
service worker*. * * 

% - Cllnleel Supervisor 

* 

Toitther on Hsin Street (16 aa fila; 14 alnutee; color). Avsilable froa National 
Coaeittss for Prevention of Child Abuse, 332 S. Ilchlgsn Avenue, Suite 1750/" 
Chicago, XL 60604. Rentel $25; Purchase $165./ 

Narrated by Bill Blxby, Together on Main Street telle the true • tor Its 
of two parents who phyeicelly sbused their children. Betty telle of her 
eeercb for help, of not getting it, end what happened to her and her • 
children. Rob, the reel parent, telle hie own etory ebout hla eeareh 
for help, oT getting if-ead ^wfear can happen lf-eoaaunltie» have a^e^its * 
knowledge, servicee, sad s sense of coaaitaent. This is primarily a 
volunteer recruitment flla. 

"Sonevhat dry be ecus* it it primarily ccrrprised of 
*clo Shots of child abuser* dstori&ing their situa- 
tions.. . .Uteful though." 

- Administrator 

, "Telling of thee* ttorie* has audience i*&ot t 
despite the foot that the production is stag id t 
* to tic and"stiltsd. . . .Lot* of viever credibility 
and involvement by the extreme of the ttoriet 
•elected. * - 

- Kldveet Perent-Child Revlev 
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Joar. Riebel, Ccrrpiler 
Maggie Helvin, Editor 



FIFTH NAT i OKA L CONFERENCE ON CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Toes&y, Apr! I 7, 1981 
9:00 o.(8. - 12 noon 
Hyatt, Regency CO 
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April, 1981 

This pvtMcatlon *»s rada poss^oia by Grant No. 9O-C-I590 from 
tha National Cantar on O I Id APusa drvd NaclacT; CM idran's Buraau. 
Administration for Children, Yovth and F»aUI»$; Offlea of Kraen 
Dtvtlooomt Sarvlcas; U.S. DEPARTMENT Of KCALTH ANO KXA* SERVICES. 
It* coMants should not Pa con*»rv*d as official policy of tha 
Ko tf oral Cantar on'Chlld APu*a and Maglact or any aoancy of tha 
Fadaral govarwnt. Contribution of eetarlal Is walco**. 



Confirms* Sponsor*: 

REGION V OILO ABUSE AND NEGLECT RESCXPCE CENTER 
Cantar for AcVancad S^wdias in K*san Sarvlcas 
School of Social Walfara 
Tha Un I varsity oi ¥lsconsln-MI Uaufcaa 

NATIONAL center on child abuse and neglect 

Chilean's Bwraaw 

Ao*lRl»tntio« for CMIdran, Youth »nd F*»IHaa 

Off tea of H\*sa« Davaicc^ant Sarvlcas 

U. S^C*partaan* of Ha»lth and Kv*an Sarvlcas 



Cooperating $pcn*yr: 

CENTER FQR SOCIAL SERVICE 

Haalth i Hmn Sarvlcas Program Araa 

Dlv. of Professional »nd Hunan Davalopeatt 

Do I varsity of Wlsconsln-Extaosloo 
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, SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
* OVER/IEW 

f 

Introduction: Supportive services include a variety of programs 
yhich provide emotional iU pport and positive modeling to abusive and 
neglectful families. Criaia nurseries, self-help groups, foster grand- 
parenta, comprehensive emergency services, hose- based services, parent 
aides and natural helping networka are sone coemon examples of supportive 
services. These progress nay be public or private in sponaorahip; say 
use paid or volunteer staff, prof essionals or paraprof easionai, to provide 
their services. The use of paraprofeaaionals in the 'child abuse and 
neglect delivery system is not new; nor are cany of the positive and 
problematic issues which surface in the corporation of these prograna 
into the delivery system. This easay ia designed to facilitate dialogue 
in the review and assessment of prograna repreaented in the aupportive 
aervicea fonxo. * 

Coord iaat log; Many co=unities are experiencing difficultiea in 
planning for aupportive services programs. The full range of services 
to abusive tn d neglectful fsailies involves s partnership of public and 
private aectors responding with a variety of prograna through coordinated 
planning. It^ appears from looking at the past that supportive service* 
prograas are frequently developed, changed or discontinued, in reaction to 
economic realities rather than as a response to a conscious assessment of 
community needs. Developing specific guidelines for the function of the 
program within the total service delivery sysTea is essential if the 
program is to be effective. A tendency has been to allow the supportive 
service to be' the only service rather than to incorporate the activities 
within a thoughtful, coordinated service plan for each family. Jhe queation 
of who is'to be involved in the determination of the community's need for 
supportive services, in the development of those progrsas snd in their 
utilizstlon must be addressed. 

1) Which local authority, such ss the child protective sgency, 
ought to guide or direct the development of supportive 
services in the ccesaunlty? " 

2) Is a central authority imperative for s coordinated service 
system? 

3) Should these services supplsnt or augment the services of the 
child protection sgency. 

4) Wha>» kinds of supportive services ere sppropriate for which 
faailies? Who determines thst, on s locsl level as well as on 
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a national level? « " * 

f 

■ * Difficulties In sorting through the roles of a supportive 

services program are almost inevitable. 

X) Should supportive service workers testify In court? 

» In certain situations ought they petition the court? 

3) What kinds of information are supportive services obligsted 
to report to the child protection sgency? 

4) Within the provision of services is the question of competency. 
WhQ s roXe is it to deteraine the levels of competencies , the 
training necessary to develop cKbse competencies, and the 
monitoring snd evaluation of services? 

5) What is the role of the child protection sgency in situations 
vhere, Judges order family referral to a' particular program, or 
familiea choose a particular program known to them or suggested ■ 
by a concerned person? 

6) Some supportive service programs have existed for many year* 
and have provided lengthy services to families. Does the 
community support these services indefinitely? 

Fumftnfi: in the current hostile economic environment, supportive 
services will be scrutinized more csrefully. The .less expensive, volunteer- 
•taf fedprograms may be encoursged. The more expensive programs may be- 
come scarce. A dilemma which will continue to naunt the funders of these 
programs is how to allocate |unds for costly resources. 

1) Who csn use the money most effectively? 

2) Who needs which kinds of programs the most? - ^ 

CONCLUSION: There are unnecessary overlaps in program planning, 
unuaed resources snd unexplored program approaches, it is importsnt for 
service and fiscsl reasons to continue to work toward a coordinated, 
multidiaciplinary, multi-agency approach which is accountable to tW 
familiea, individual agenclea and society. * 



2 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



Tnese programs are not presented as model 
programs* They may veil be that, but their 
inclusion here is based on an attempt to 
represent the wide range 6f • supportive ser- 
vice responses to at-risk and abusing/neg- 
lecting families. Ve hope that the snaring 
of their experience will plant seeds in other 
communities, provide technical assistance to 
other programs and begin to build a support 
network of professionals , paraprof essionals 
and volunteers engaged in similar programs* 
We hope that the program descriptions offered 
here will help to trigger dynamic points of 
interchange, 
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PEP (P0STPARTU1 EDUCATION FOR fWENIS) KARtlNE 

Poatpartua Education for Parents 
. Centro FiallUr 
P.O. Box 74 
Santa Barbara, CA 93102 
(805) 963-6631 



) Progrea Represented bys Cecelia 'Alvarado Kuater 



SPONSORING/TWEKT /ffiCY: 



: Poatpartua Education for Parents. 



KKUTKHSEHe: Prt-r,, P.r«t. of „„ bom chil"^ th. unt. M*.,, 

area. * v 

Secondary: Phone lervice for parents tl/Joughout\the country. 



RIDING SOKES: t l) Original .t.rtT up grant froa AAM^^tWion fundioc 
froa publication wlti, fundrsiserJ'aWrivet. donationa. * 



$tm CF KEY FEATURES: 

v«i ? arTlcta iocluda: 1) 24-hour phone aarvlcs which la atafftd by volunteers 2> 
4T^Ti!^ ; V Ch # ildblgth c1 "' station, and diacu.a'ion U°! \7o\ 

Cl "J £ ° r P"" 1 " 1 formation about evaryday care of Infanta- « 
Babyaltting co-op: 6) Speakera bureau. «xanca, » 



PROJECT EXPERIENCE: 

^ii^T^^^i^*^! 0 ' 1} ^ phoM ■* rvlc » *» tb * backbone of this very eucceeeful 
organisation. PhoneNnvicea are offered to vhonever cella. 2) Supportive aervi^I L 
cla.tee offered to the prlaary population have worked well. "PP*" 1 ** aarvicae and 

w-* ^^f^L *l A grl V ttjpport P«*"« for alacerrlaga and Infant death eituetions 
r^ion £\^u b T' ° f UCk ° f ~>-9 tMr ^ to%. referral to another llZl- 
retion. 2) Bilingual a.rvice. for Spani.h .peaking families have been «d. vithS.d 
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FACT (EMI LIES W CHILDREN IN IRDUBLD HOTUft 

Family Stress Services of the District of Columbia 
1690 36tfar Street, N.V. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 *« - 
(202) 965-1900 (Office) 
(202) 62&-FAC^(Hatllne) 



Program represented by: Joan Cox Denxansky, Christine -A. Morsn. 



SPONSORIHG/RfiREKT AGENCY: 



Family 



w. 



ss Services of the District of Columble. 



PCPULATICW SOWED: Families, Individuals, helping egencles throughout the 

» greater Wt thing ton, DC aree. Psrente*> Anonymous component 

* serves, the metropolitan eree. We elso receive end respond 

to cells irom throughout the United Stetes. 



FUNDING SOURCES: 



SIMMY CF KEY FEATURES 

* 1) Twenty-four hour comprehensive crls 
Information end referral helpline - emphas 
ebute/nsglect, family stress! elso assist 
domestic violence, runaveys, suicide, re; 
types of ftmlly* supportive services In 



PRIMARY; cost-reimbursement contrecC vlth Depertment 0 f 
Human Services, Division of Child Protective* Services, DC 
government. IN-KIND: spece/consultetlon/etc. from DBS, 
Mantel Heslth Administration, DC. SECONDARY: donations, 
prlvete found tt Ion if rant •. 




. Intervention vie telephone* 2) Co Asa ling/ 
on primery/secondery prevention of child 
d refer for other releted calls such es * 

3) Re f err el and resource component - to jell 
4) Community Averenesef public education - 



hotline, meddle, mailing*, speekers/fl^ms. 5) Extensive Volunteer/ Stef f Trslnlng -""60 
hour trelning program - workshops, discussion, role-pleylng, films. 6) Psrents Anonymous 
erea crlsls/lnformatlon/referrel lint , 7) Advocscy - follow through onceller's problems 
v Intervention with other egencles, testimony before leglslstlve bodlss, networking vlth 
public/ prlvete egencles/ f 

PROJECT EmiENCE:. 

THIHCS THAT WORKED: 1) In neerly five yaare of operstlon we've learned th/t our > 
current set tJp,»privetely Incorporeted egency/program vlth funding end In- kind e up port 
from local government ellows us to operete et greater cost-effectiveness without most 
bureaucretlc red-tape, enhances c o mm un ity credibility, facllrtetee caee and class advo- 
cacy, and even reporting of child ebuse and neglect cases. 2) We've itemed vbat works 
for volunteer recruitment, what types of voluntssrs perform beet for' our purposes, ths 
cxtenslv* needs of volunteers for supervision, support and trslnlng. 3) We've leerned 
why soma Parsnts Anonymous cbepter hotlines do not work well end the importance 0 f e 
ultl-purposs hotline capeble of responding to e myrlad^of different crises. 
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TEL-TAPE: 'A DESIGN FOR S£EF KELP OmWCATlCN 

Regional Institute for Social Welfare Kceearln^ 
P.O. lox 152 
Athens* CA 30601 , 
'(404) 542-76;* 



Progrea represented by: Daniel C. Boeerup. 



SPONSORIHG/RARENT AGENCY: Regional Institute f'or Soclsl Vclfsrc Research. 



TrIMARY: 

RPULAT10N SEfl^D: l) Eight etete**of the U.S. Depertaent of Heelth end Huaan 

' Service* - Region IV; 2) Hu*tn Service Orgenlzetlone; 3) 

Schoola; 4) Courte; 5) Law enforceaent,.- 6) Volunteer Orgenl- 
«> rations. 
. SECONDARY: 

1) National conaultetlon with theec ease klnda of orgenlzetlone 

FINDING SOURCES: . National Center on Child Abuac end Neglect. 



SLMWfr CF KEY FEATURES: /« 

1) Progrea design for a phone telf-help eervlce which lnc4udee e oentlal, video 
and euHlo tepee. * 

\ 

2) Three eyetea options Including telephone » recordlnge end pley-beck epperetue. 

3) Cost effective and elaple. 



PROJECT* EXPERIENCE: 



THINCS THAT WORJCED: Deaonetretlon projecte nave led to numerous repllcetlone 
throughout the country. The phone eervlce lteelf le easily rsplicsfced sad vary 
effective. . * i 

UNANSWERED QUMTIONS: With the voluae of ceeee thet thle eervlce producss are 
orgenlzetlone which edopt ttye eervlce prepered to respond with outrsech eervlceet 

V • 



v 
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CENTER FOR LATINO CHILD EEVtLUTfNT & F/WLy,STU)IES/EL HOWR DEL NINO 

> Center for Latino Child Development t Pemlly Studies - 
£1 Bogar del Kino 

, 1802 S. Racine C , 

Chicago, IL 60608 
»- * • (312) 666-3004 

\ * ' 

Program Repreeented by; Eernadloe J. Durtn, Lux M. Martlnjt/,|JRricls E. Urt. * 

* 

SFQNSORING/fWENT AGENCY: Ccottr for Utlno Child Development tnd Family Studies/ 
El Bogsr dsl Nino. 



POPULATION SEFNED; Children sod families In the PUsen sres, s Mexlcan- 

Amerlcsn corounlty in Cblcego's nesr south side* 



RIDING SOURCES: 



1) Iltlt XX, 2) Hnltid Uiy, tod 3) Foundation.'. 



SUtWf OF KEY FEATURES: 

1) Bilingual day csrs services vlth s Hontessorl focus sre provided for preechool 
children snd efterschool children to sge 13. V* 

2) Screening of children Insures ldentlf lcetloo of sbuse end neglect. Identified 
problems Include lenguege deleys, psthologlcsl speech development, deleys In 
groee motor snd cognitive development end dleturbencee fn social emotional 
functioning. 



3) Educational end therepeutlc ssrvlcss for the children which eddreeeee the prob- 
lems* ldentlf led In screening through group or Individual therepy. 

*) Per en t groups , vhlch ere eksentlslly support groups, srs offsrsd during the dey 
care, sssslons. They reduce eoclel lsolstlon of ths perente end ellov the chil- 
dren to remain vlth their psrsnts. • » 

FKUECT EXPERIENCE: 

< f 

THUGS THAT WORKED: 1) Combining daycare services vlth comprehensive treatment 
eervlcee hat worked out well. The feet that children ettend tbs progrsme on s dally 
besla enablae us to monitor abuse and/or nsglsct tesss reguierly. 2) It hae worked 
well to have children psrtlclpate In treatment programs ss s pert of their dally 
routine. 3) Helping Rlepenlc famlllee lntegrete Into the social febrlc of the emm- 
munlty has worked well. 4) The progrem has slso been sbls to gether data on the 
populetlon of children in the community. 
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t TIE WULY LINK,' INC. V 

. The Family Link, Inct 

' V 8836 8. Aahland Avenue 

Chicago, IL '60620 ^ 
t . (312) 881-3902 or 3935 



Program" repreaented bx: Etta Davi* McGregor, Hat? SUy Michael* . 

SPOKSqRI«yP«QfT AGENCY: ih. p«n y unk, mc. 



rTION SERiG); * froillea referred from State of Iliinoie ae Alleged 

tbualve and/or neglectful'. 



RIDING SOURCES: 



State of Xll^uola. 



' OF KEY-fEAH^ 



'Faally Link off era four progras cosponenta: 

1) In-home counseling (provlalon of flftfr-tvo hour a oi in-home treatment per feall? 
, . to tventy faalllea on a elx^aonth beal* 1 . * # 

2) Lay thermit ta. f * 

3) Parent education groupa. 

, 4) Community education *e&|n«re. « * 

PROJECT DfBUEHCE: . , 

THIKCS THAT VOKKED: 1) Fact that the volunteere ere ley end not profeea}onel». 
. 2) Amount of time the lay thermplat can apend vlth a feail* aakea a algnlflcant dif- 
ference* 3) 801 of abuacd/rieglected children remain vlth their faalllea, without 
need of placement* " * „ * 

PROBLEMS: 1) Initially recruitment of vojim^etra vie problematic; Volunteer 
Incentlvee hava helped. 2) Demanda of* ataft time in development of good Volunteer 
trelnlng. ' ♦ 
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. * FAMILY TRAINING AND OUTREACH PROGRAM 

Duoklrk-Dty Car* Cent** 
> 1 Tally "Trtlaing end Outreach Progrta 

14 Etgle Strut 
, Dunkirk, 1TT X4063 

(716) 672-2212 

, Progrta Represented by: K*ry Louie e^tcheverr It, lobert R. EUle k 
Dunkirk Day Ore Center, Dunkirk, KY 



PCPULATICW SEFVED: . Abusing pirnu tad foster pertats with high risk 

\childrca In Chtuteuqus (Aunty. 



RIDING SOURCES: Ntv York Stete Division for Toutb 



SLMWi- OF KEY FEATURES : ' f 

1« Perent trelnlnt la specific coaptteacY inu: iaterptreontl prob lea- solving, 
etreee atatgeaeat, Aeclpllat, iaterptr tonal eoaswaicttlon. 

2. Outrtech perent-elde coapoatot which tupportt the development of the skills 
yithla tbt boat tavironatDt. 

s ' r 

PRDUECT EJffHUEJCE: 

THIKCS THAT VORXZD: - % 

1. Thit progrta btt btta effective in ds cresting tht' child ebutt pottatltl within 
thrtt aoatht. Perentt fttl sort coaforttblt Inttrtctlng vltb tad giving dir- 
tctlon Co thtlr children. - I s 

2. Tht progrta htt tlto discovered that It It iaportent for tbt peren,ts tad 
children to develop thtlr Inttrtctloatl ekille tt boat prior to expecting 
tbta to begla Interacting out tide the boat environment-. 
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FWefT'AHE PROGRAM 

ALLIANCE, Dlrislon of Catholic Charities'' 
1654 V. Onondaga Street 
SyTscuss, KY* 1320^ 
(315) 424-1850 , 



Progra* leprae ented by: John Sweeney 



SPQKS0R1NG/FWENT AGENCY: ALLIANCE-, Division of Clthollc Chtrltlet. 



PGPULATICN SEfMJ: 



FUCIIG SOKES: 



At rlek anjl ebuelve /taillee In Onondege County 



1) Tltf^XX; 2) United Vey; end 3) Catholic 




SUWW CF KEY FCfTURES: 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 



40 full-t lM, peld perent eldee eech of whoa eeee ebout five f*allu« per week* 
in four h^ut tlae block*. <, Phons coneultetion available 24 hour* • day. 

fatenelve edVervlelon of parent eldee with e eteff ratio of five to one end * 
supervisory phons sccsss 24 hours • day. , 

lntenelve. orofeeelon al trslnlng . lnltUl and ongoing, which conalete of didectic 
preeentetlone of rslevent topic* and'small group exchangs . + $ * 

Eight yaar trsck record*. 



L 



\ 



T.BPERIEKE: 



THTHCS THAT UOKIED: *1) Extensive intlrvievlng and tcreenlng practices; 2) 
lalklel training -program whlchne Intensive and prof est lonali 3) Frequent ongoing 
graining and psrent slds ezchsngs; and 4) Frequent one-tc— on4 supervision. 



e i 




• A.-. 
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V ' PARENT AlE PRDGW 

* * ' v 

* South, Central Coram* ty Mental Health Center 

640 S. Rogers ' 
/ Bloonington, IH 47401 v ~ 

- * (812) 339-1691 . * 

• m 

Prograa Repre*ented by: Anthony J, Siracusa, Walter a. Keller ' . 

/ 

SPONSORING/WOT AGENCY: Sotfth Central Coasunity Mental Health Center 
" , BTooaington, Indiana 

Abusing neglectful parent* in the service area who 
are referred by the Public Welfare Department , Cocsunity 
\ Mental Health Center or the Public Health Hureet 

Association. 

FUSING SOURCES: 1. «o budget. ^ 

• r 2. In-kind contribution* of auperviaion, aeating 

j facilities and euppliea-froa parent agency. 

SUWW CF m EATUFES: ' 

1. V olunteer parcnt-eidce vho provide one-to-*on*e aervicea to* fsailiss . 

2. Tacdly, in-hoae, scrvlcss vhich era a) supportive friendship with nurturance 
and- practical advice, b) a bridge between parent end coosunity to break iso- 
lation end c) rola node I for ps renting skills. * ¥ 

> ^ 

3. Volunteer training and supsrvlsion including pre-tervlce end inservice training 
and weekly peer supervision. / 

PROJECT EXPBRIENCE: 9 " ' 

* 

1HIKGS THAT WORKED: 1) Coops rst Ion of intereeted cocsunity egencles, 2) peer 
.auperviaion which has hslped build e cohesive, supportive group of volunteers, 
3) chenelllng all agency contact* with the perent-eidee through the prograa super- 
visor and 4) an edvleory c omit tee who help the progrsn supcrvleor in decision 
aaklng. 

PROBLEMS: Responsibility for the entire progrsa rsstlng on one person. The 
creation of an advisory coanittss reaedied thie problea. 

UHAKSVERED QUESTIONS: 1) tow to incorporate sale parent eldee and 
2) how to better evaluate psrsnc-sids sf fsctivenesa. 
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. ' HCfECALL OF RDQES7ER. INC. 

HeaeCall ol^Rochester, lac. 
lftO White' Spruce Blvd. 
Rochester. NY 14623 
#v (716) 424-7110 ' , ' 

Progrsa Represented by: Louis* Woerner, Philip Brockaeyre, Ann Bsker, 
Marilyn Zmt , Lee Van den Bos 



HoacC* 11 of Rochester, Inc . 
POPULATICN SfrftEB:. Fenilie*- served by Child Protection in Monroe County. 

r 

FUSING SOURCES: "tie xx. - , 

\* 

SW^YCF' KEY FEATURES: 

D* Paraprofe ssionsl honeaakera who tesch parenting skills through role aodeling, 
cering for children and preforming bssic hoaeaJking tssks. 

2 > Contractu s rVrangcaent with Moutoe Counfcy *Depsrtoent of Social Services who 

refer faniliee* to HoaeCall as s part of their case aanageaent and service plan. 

3 ) St^erviaion ^end training of hoaeaakera by HoaeCall profeeaional stsff. 

* 4) Record keeping and evaluations which aay be suhpoened, t.o court. ^ 

PROJECT EXPERIENCE: * / 

• THIHCS THAT WORKED: The liaited experience of the project "Indicates that the 
uee of hoaeaakers is a visble alternative, for child protection faallies. 

PROBLEMS: Encoursging child protection workers to utilize this alternative 
prograa has aet with United success. 

. UNANSWERED QUESTI&NS: 1) Which faniliee should receive hoaSkaaker services? 
2) What funding sources are available in addition to Title XX? 3) What is the cost 
effectiveness of hoeeaaker services compared to/other aervice alternatives? 

. *C - ' • 

i 
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4407 V. Lover. Lane 
Dallas, TX 75209 
(214) 353-0186 



_^P^ogr»a Represented by: Roseaarle Penzerro, Bobbye Cee, ^Marcello Katsaoros, 
' Lueone S. 



SPCNSORI^jS/RffiEHT AGENCY: Parent* Anonymous of Texes snd Psrents AnonywSis of 
Dalit* c 



POPULATION SEFMED: 



RIDING SOURCES; D Texas Dtpartwnt of Hunan Resources, end 2) Deltas 

County « r 



; SUIWf OF *£Y FEATUES: 

1) Croup Models* e)Bsslc PA group, b) PA group for black parents, c) FA 
^1 children's group. 2) Recrultnent end training of PA sponeots. 3) Production of 
the film "Roots end Wings". 



PROJECT BPERIBCE; ^ 

% THINGS TBAT^VORT^ED: 1} Successful recruitment of professional PA volunteer 

sponsors. 2) Successful training prograa for PA sponsors, using PA parents in 
the training experience. 

PROBLEMS: Trains of going froa a volunteer", grass roots organization to a 
fully funded organization. # 



' a 
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PEDIATRIC OUTREACH HGft VISITOR PROGRAM 

i v 

Pediatric Outreach Hose Visitor Prograa 
St. Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital Center 
114th Street «ad Amsterdam Avenue 
New YorW, NY 10025- 
.{212,) I|0-1M1 



Prograa represented by 



iJJ^ei 

SPCNSORING^WEHT 



POPULATION SERVED: 



Donne Johnson, 
Robinson. 



Elizabeth Wetklnei Frencee Felk, Judith 



ftSENCjT: 



St. Luke'e-Rooeevelt Hospltsl Center. 



Mothers end chlldren-et-rlek for ebuee end neglect. 
Urben, leoleted, multi-problem femlliee, referred to 
Progrea by hoepltel eoclel vorkere vho view the Hose 
Vleltore ei* e preventetlve Intervention. \ 



FUNDING SOURCES: 



1) Nev York Community Trust, 2) New York Foundation, 
end *3) Robert Sterling Clerk Foundation. 



SlWWf OF KEY FEATURES) .. . ' 

The underlying philosophy of the prograa it that Ijoae Vieltor'e "mother the 
mother," so that the can better Bother her own children. 

STRUCTURE OF HOME VISITOR PROGRAM: 1) Volunteere (18) ere undergreduate end 
greduate etudente: e) eoae receive couree credit; b) nine month minimum commitment; 
c) signs Home Visitor contrect, prograa eigne reclprocel egreeaent. 2) Intensive 
screening and interviewing preceede eelectlon. 3) Each volunteer works with two 
fealllee. 



SUPERVISION: 1) Weekly group eupervlelon end trelnlng le provided. 2) Individual 
eupe.rvielon provided ee needed. w 

ACTIVITIES: 1) Of the Boae Vleltor: e) make et leaet one vlelt per week; b) 
aslntaln phone contect; c) ect et role model for laprovtd perent/chlld Interaction; 
d) advocate for. their "mother" with community egenclee end reeources; and e) complete 
written checkllet efter each vlelt. 2) Of the Pedletrlc Ruree Prectltloner: a-) pro- 
vide primary heelth cere; end b) provide educe&lon. 

PROJECT itfERlENCE: 

THIKCS THAT WORKED: 1) We have developed and refined In-depth protocol! for 
ecreenlng and Interviewing volunteer eppllcente. 2) We ere gelnlng tht raepect of re- 
ferral eourcee who eee our. Boae Vleltore as valuable euxilliary eupport-eervlce, 3) 
We ere clear on blgh-rlek criteria for families" offered the Boae service. 4) We have e 
Cooprehenalve, interesting trelnlng seminar. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIOHS: 1) What ere the pro'e end con'e of volunteere ve perepro- 
feselonal (paid) perent eldee/Bome Vleltore? 2) le pine month Involvement with family 
too brief? 3) Bow do we help families and Boae Vleltore effectively deel with trensfer 
to new Borne Vleltore? 4) How can we become eelf-eupportlng and not ^dependent on grent- 
-JTenewels? 5) What Ij best meth od of t rein Ine^or^atltet Ion? 

i 

\ • 
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PARENTS mWX& SKIBOR ASSISTS PROGRAM 

f Parents Anrfnyaoua of Washington Statu 
Children 1 * Bone Spclety 
^ Box 54> - ' 

Auburn, WA 98002 ' ^ ' 

,(206) 885-6976 \ . " 

Program Represented by: Cathy L. Stanlay 

SFOEOWNG/lfa AGENCY: Parenta Anonyooua^of Waahington State, " ^ " 
PCPULAIION SERVED: * Sponsors of local Parents Anonyaous groups In Washington 



state. 



* 



1) State Department of Social 6fHi 
private sources. m 



mm SOURCES: 1) State Department of Social 6fHealth Services, end 2) 



SUWW OF KEY FEATURES: . ^ 

The goal of thfcs program Is to increase the commitment^ of local Parents Anonymous 
sponsors and thereby decreaae the rate of turnover. The pro gran provides; ' 

/ 1. Individual consultation with }oceL sponsors, , ° v 

2. Training for sponsors , provided on a rsgulsr baais. 

3. Support y ^tvork for th« sponsors developed, in conjunction with ths training 
\ and consultation. * 

*■ Ops part-time staff who employs local visits, mail and phone to carry out the 
program objectlyea. 



PROJECT EXPERIENCE: . 

This Is a new program, bsgun In January, 1981, 
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SELFrfELP FOR H1SP/W1CS ' , - 

Family Lift Development Center 
Co mill University 
111 Brosdvsy» 17th Floor * 
New York, NY lOOOfc, 

(212) 587-9737 ^ , ' 

Program Represented by: Elbe Hontalvo, Roeelecn Masur, .Ana Leon 



SPOfCORlNG/PAREHT AGENCY: Fsally Lift Development Center, Cornell University, 
Kev York, NY. 

? 



pipULATII 



iTICN SERkED: * Htepenlc families In Region H. 



/ 

\ 



RIDING SOURCES: Region* II Child Abuts end Neglect Resource Center. 



SUWS( £F HEY FEATURES: 



The Fanily Life Development Center provides technical eeelstence to communities 
to build mutual aid and extended family eupport systems for Hispanic fsmlllee, ^pme 
of the stretegles developed Include: , ** V 



1) Use of agency-baaed eupport systems of schools, dsy csre centers, hospltsls, 
Y mental health end welfare centers, 

2) Peer counseling. 

3) Aseertlvsneee andyie e d e vfht p^t r e InTn ' * 



PfOJBST EXPERIENCEi 

THINGS THAT WORKED: 1) Succeeeful toplce for involving parents in group dis- 
cuss ton; 2) Negotiating servlcs delivery systems, such as vslfars d apartment. 



0 
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MUTUAL AID AND SELF HELP OOFS 



' « ' New *ork City Buus Resources Administration 

. I a Queens Special Servjce^jor Children 

j * Groups and Family ^rvicea 

, * , 165-15 Archer Avenue 

, Jamaica, NY 11433 

(212) 990-5691 * ' 
« -or 990-5878 

^ or 9W>-5205 

Rrogr«a Repreaented by: Theatrlce Gentry, Crosby 'inaan, 'Harold A. Burton. 

sSPCKSCWNG/PAFENT AGENCY: Nev York (Jity Human Reaources Adalnistration 
Queen* Special Service for Chi^Jren * 



Low to moderate income. Inner-city families who sre experl- 
' encing problems with parenting. (Many families are high 7 ' 
risk - most who participate have ha& at least one allegation 
of child abuse/neglect made againatf them.) * 




POfUATlCN SEMD: 



mm SOURCES: ^Wwlic and private. 



mm OF KEY FEATURES: 

* 

The program operates within the framework at a socisl club and ia geared toward 
primary, aecondary and tertiary prevention of child abuse and deglect. Pragmatically^" 
it conalata of these four components: 

1) Organizational - Social Club , election of officers, fund raiaing, apeaking 

engagements. • * 

2) Social Croup, - therapeutic social, groupa which are facilitated by social workers, 
-trained parents and group coordinator*" These counseling groups employ the 

. r ^ 

3) Educational - Interested psrents tske s 120 hour peer counseling certificate 
v . program offered at the State Univeraity. 



4) Recreational - cultural and educational actlvitiea are^planned and operation- 
■ alized by the parenta and children in' the program. 

PflJHT EXPERIBtE: C > 

THINGS THAT WORKED: 1) It has been our experience that psycho-therspsuclc oriented 
groups have been unaucceaaful with our target population. The "aoclal club" approach la 
less threatening and non-atigmatizlng. it ftfrcea participation on the part of parenta 
who experience parenting problems. 2) It fosters mutual aid and eelf-help u it break* 
down the <group member* ' exaggerated aenae of privacy. Group member* are expected to 
vlait each, other on an ongoing baa la. , 
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• TlhE OUT NURSEM ' 

Central Union Church of Honolulu, end 
* Hawaii Family Stress Center • 
1319 Punahou 
Honolulu, HI 96826 
(808) 947-8511 ext. 634 



Program Represented by; 'Barbara Naki, Noreen Priach 



AGENCY: Central ^Union Church of Honolulu end JJawaii Family Streee 
Center. 



RQPHATIGN SERVO): * Families at riak for* child abuse* or neglect who ere being * 
aerved by the Family Streaa Center or a aimilar agency. 



RJM3ING SOURCES: 



In-kind aupport from parent agencies and volunteer ataff . 



- SJMNff OF KEY FEATURES: 

The Time-OufTNursery at" the Central Union Church in Honolulu is an example of how 
agency workera can combine efforta with capable volunteers to eatablish s nursery pro- 
gram which augments the Family Stress Center services. The nursery programt<providea: 



Llaftn* at risk*. 

e TOff . 



* ' D Respite care nuraerv for chil4_„ 

* 2) » Parenting services for the parents. 

* ^ 3) Transportation for the clients b/ithe .^ At , 

*) In-service training for the; volunteer ataff. 

PROJECT EXPERIENCE: ' -; " 

THIKCS THAT WORKED: 1) The entire reaponsibility for the program wee given x4 
*the volunteers. This atrengtbened the volunteer commitment. 2) Trensportstion pro- 
vided by the staff proved^ to be easential. 3) Adding services to the perente increaeed 
the use of the nuraory. 4) The neutral environment of the church provides a'ssfe, 
nurturing setting for the nuraery. ( 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS: l)^Ia a nursery program the beet way to provide reaplte 
care? ^2) Does the low-keyp^fvlronment with volunteer stsff substsntislly add to the 
apositive results? - 
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FAMILY SUPPORT CENTER 

• Fsmily Support Center 

2020 Uke Street 
Salt Uke City, UT 84105 



Program Represented by: Ann H. Tyler 



SPONSORING^WENT AGENCY: Really Support Center. 



P0PUAT1CH SEMB: Children, Infancy to eight years, snd their psrents or pri- 

mary csretskers, who reside In Selt Lake County (population 
500,000). (Approximately^!^ children pel^month end 86 
families.) ^ / 

FUCINS SOURCESr 1) United Wty;/2) Salt Uke County Title XX; 3) Uteh Stete 

Cenersl Fund, /State of Utah, Division of Family Services; « n d 
4) Privste Donation*. 



StWWRY CF KEY FEATURES: 

The Family Support Center <aouses~a crisis nursery, conducts ptrent support groups 
and ssrvss ss the liaison sfency for intsrsgency stsfflngs on clients who malntslrTor 
have the potsntisl of sbuslvs or nsglsctful behavior. Ths Family Support tentsr is 
the cmly sgsncy, other then the' Division of Fsmily Services, which deals exclueivsly 
with abuse and neglect. Referrsls srs voluntsry or froo other human service sgenclee. 
Services are provided without cost to client. 

Some of 'the key contributions of* the Family Support Center: 
*v -1) Dissemination of information on conceptualization snd devslopment of model 
crisis nursery. 

2) Development of standards for crisis nufsexy* licensure. 

3) Provision of trslnlng In mentel hsslth ^csntsrs, hospltsls and schools. 
• 4) Public awsreness cempslgn. 

' * 55 leadership in child advocacy movement. * 

. • < 



PfiDJECT EXPERIENCE:* 

THIKCS THAT WORKED: 1) Flexibility;^) Persnting experience for eteff,and volun- 
teers who work with children; 3) Structured voluntssr program dirsctsd by psid volun- 
tssr coordinator; 4) collsgislly-msds decisions; 5) intersgency stsffing on difficult 
clients, clearing house for children with tsfsrrsl to appropriate sgencles. 

(PROBLEMS: 1) Too lit tit rslief -for houis psrents; 2) Fsclllty too small to houss 
botbSlients and staff . v ** • 

UKMtSUERED QUESTIONS: 1) Bow much longsr can ws ssrve this lsrge population with 
our prasknt staff, budgst end fsclllty? 
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ErtRGEHOT/PESPITE MY CAPE PfiDJECT y 

Children's Horn* Society of California 
205 East 3rt Ave., Suite #301 
£an Mateo, CA 94401 
, U15) 348-7776 



Program Represented by: Sherrie Sellber 



V 



SWSORING/PAPENT AGENCY: 



Children's Hose Society j?f California. , 



♦POPULATION ScMDi ' Children In Sen Meteo*County who «re certified for Family' 

Protection Act eerylcee. (To be certified, the child suet 
be et severs risk of sbuss or neglect, end need ssrvlces to 
svert placement.) < • A 



RflDING SOUCES: California Paally ^jm^ion Act which Is a fouf-yesr 

t demonstration project In San Mateo and->$haite Countlee. 
The Project' concludee June, 19$1. * 



I. 9 

pleceaerit - In-home faally ,cs re workers, shelter 

care, couneellng eervlcee, \educetlon and training, emergency and respite day «sre. 



awwar of key features: 

Overail project 

D Faaillee receive servicer^ av 



atypical day cere. 
2) The Act has guidelines for couryfcevlev of 

3> " " 



*«■ aci Tim 9 guioeiines tor courtyfreviev or caaaa , -ft V 

Substsntlsl -cost savings tra being Irealfted by keeping children out of foster 



Specific contract / j * 9 * * ' 

1) Dse of contracting by Children's Bom Society end County of San Matso, Department of 
Hselth and Wetter t toy achieve a/ service that U valued by Children's Services «t*ff . 
a Pxojsct recruited, acreehed^and providaa ongoing training and support to a net- r 
vork ot providers county-vide* Providers see themselves as part of a teaa to offer 
ervlcee to the entire family* Children are offered a continuum of ssrvlces In ths 



2) 



* Hi 
\sj 



same home, to meet changing nesds of ths family. 

PRDJECT^PERIEHCE: ' 



Ths eucceis of, thia project Is bsssd ori ths sblllty ot ths emergency care homes to 
meet t^s-mlsds defined by Children's Service etef f . . Initially eUff vera elov to 
use the services^ Uae ves fscllltstsd by outrssch to vorkers and their aucceee 
•with children placed In Emergency Day Care homes. a ^ 

Homes provide three eervlcee: 1) Emergency day care far up t« 18 houre a dsy for 
five daye vlth a five-day extension If needed; 2) Xeepfts care » 48 hour care; 3) 
Atypical hour care, - efening, veefcand or part-time cire-for children bard to place 
In reguler dey care hornet. Initially, home e "provided one or two of the eervlcee; 
that wee confuelng for vorkara and difficult to, maintain consistency for children. 
Homes npv have both day care, and foatar care licensee^ V? , * 
Day care is 'less threatening to parents than foeter care. Farenta have been able 
_to develop cloeer relet lonehlpe, eee role^-modellng for parenting akllle, and chil- 
dren'e prQgreee can be monitored. - * ' " 

19 ' 
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HISCONSIN TRI CONTY CRISIS SUPPORT STSB1 ^ 1 

* " Red Cabooee Day Care Center, 'Inc. • * m 

9C;6 WUlliMon Street 
, ■ * Madison, WI 53703 

(608) 256r0873 . 

Program Represented by: Teresa Gil Beech i, Justine Clemor, Sue in Wrigley Yehf , 

, \ W. Allen Everbart, ?usan* Shuster, Tool Dibofe, Fran Tropmen. 



SPONSOR! NG/PAPDfT A3BCY: Cabooee Day Care Center, Inc. 



POFUATICN SEJMD: Families at risk for chijd ebuee end neglect with children 

under age 14. , * 



RJM3IHG SOURCES: Hetionel Center on Child Abuse and Neglect; 2> City of 

- ♦ Madison - Human Reeourcee; 3) Title XX; 4)^Privete founda- 

f tione; end 5) Client faee. , 

SUWRY CF KQCJEEATgPES: 

A program Implementing three ecperete models *of crisis child care vith compsrisons 
and evaluations of the different modeler * 

1) ThrCe models of crisis child csre ss estsblished ^n the folloving different 

gedgrephical locations; e) The Red Cabooee Center , Madison, WI; b) Family 
Bospitsl, Milwaukee, WI; q) Coordinated Child Care, Racine, WI, z 

2) Project arteritis which include intake, caee management materiele, parent educa- 

tion training, and materiele for children. " 

3) Eyeluatione of eech modsl^statemente from psrents, stsff and community sgenciee. 

4) Visuals of esch program setting. 

PROJECT EftRIENCE: ' % 

THINGS THAT WORKED: 1) «Xhs actual child^cart operstions worked well., 2) The 
evaluation and comperieon materiele are vsluable. v 1 

PROBIOC: 1) Working through the licensing rules. 2) Networking in the community 
and with the mandated sgency. 3) Securing adequate funding for each model. 

* 
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OUER #ERIC/N VDLUftER* PROGRAM - 

ACTION 

806 Connecticut Avenue, KW 
Washington, DC 20525 
(202) 254-7311 



Program Represented by: Leurie R. Stud, Mrs. Alice Jones, Krs. Lucille Boland 



SPCN90R1NG/PA/9EHT AGENCY: action. 



POPILATICN SEffltD: This is s national progrsa which currently serves 43,425 

>- ** , . children, underage 21 vbo have exceptional or sp.ee is 1 needs 

through the services of 17,370 lov-lncoae persons over 60. 



FUNDING SOURCES: 



1) ACTIOS - 902 

2) Local resources (prlvete, 



noo-pTof It) - 10X 



mm CF KEY FEATURES: 

The dual purpose of the Poster Grandpsrent Progrea Is to provifie opportunities for*? 
lov-income persons over 60 to give person-to-person services to children having excep- 
tional or epeclsl needs. If 

/ ■ 

1) Ten regional centers who allocate to stetes depending, on need and eppllcetlon. 

2) Local programing options which include- e vsrlety of wsys the grendpsrente 

provide servleee, referrsl eourcee, pstvorklng snd sponsorships . 

3) - Servleee provided ere verlsd, but ere in lncrcaente of 2 houre per day per 

child for which the grendpsrente ere paid $2.00 per hour. " , • 

4) CAM services which have been utilized ere one-to-one lnterectlon with the*, 

children, respite care for the children^ reinforcement of poeltlve psrenf ing 
rolee, reduction of perentel strees through support end advocacy, budget and 
nutrition counseling. 

PROJECT EXPERIENCE: ■ ' , - 

THINGS THAT WORKED: This progrsa h*$ bsen very successful in the development of 
one-to-one relationships with grendpsretJts that promotes positive "huaan development and 
long term relationships with sdults outside the feally. s 

S w 

THINGS THAT HAVEN'T WORKED: What has not worked is as brosd s visibility with 
Child ebuse and neglect' agencies as la needed to promote ^e eervlce. 

/ - 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS: l)*H£v to develop scceeslblllty xo child ebuse and neglect 
agencies. 2) Bow to provide adequate trslnlng and support for grendperente, working with, * 
abused and neglected children and the child abuse and neglect professlonale. * 

\ 21 . 
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_ FOSTER GfMPAfQfT PflGWI 

Senior Cossunlty Services, Inc. 
Foster Grandparent Progren 
4502 Medical Drive 
San Antonio. TX 78284 
* 012) 223-6361 Ext, 501 , 



Program represented by; ✓Bud Roland. 



SPaeOWNG/PAFOfT AGENCY: 



"Senior Cossunlty Services, Inc. 



iTlCN SERVED: * Abusing and neglecting Mexicsn^Anericsn families in 

Sen Antonio. 



RISING 90UCES: „ Texas Depsrteent of Huaan Resources. 

• SIWWY'CF FEATURES: 

1) ' Utilizstion of the elderly in preventive/therspeutic progress designed to ^erve 

children-et-rlsk. » 

2) Trsck record: Foster Craodpsrent Prograa began in, 1965 as the first foster 
trandpsrent project in tbs nation. In 1978 a,, special unit vithin the 100 
s*sber Fostsr Grandparent project was organised to work with abuaing/rieglectf ul 

f fasiliss. 

* 7 

3) , Foster Crandpsrents in ths Special Unit ere "ebuelas," Max lean- American grand- 

parents. > « 

fi) Foster Crandpsrents spend four hours s day, four "days a* week in the home. 

5) Trslning is provided the University of Texas Health Science tenter, ths Mental 
Heelth Retsrdatlon Center, and the high risk clinic at the Robert ft, Creen 
Bospltsl. «* 

PfflJECT EXPERIENCE: ' % > . 

THIKCS THAT WORKED; 1) "Abueles" ere culturelly positioned to strengthen the « 
bsrrlo neighborhood faaily. 2) Successful Involvement ck extended family. 
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TACT (PWENTS AND CHIUHN TCGEMR) , 

' i • • 

Wayne County Department of Social Service* 
, Departsent of Failly and Con* user Resource* 

Wayne State Unlveralty* * 
. ^ Rook C-34 Knapp Build lng*\. 

) 71 E* Perry „ 

» Detroit, MI 48202 * 4 v 

<5l3> 577-3519 



Progxaa ^presented by: Pat Morin, Marie Strang 

SPONSOR] NG^i^efT AGENCY 



Departaent of Family, 4 Coasioer Reaourcea, Wayne 

Stat* University 
WayoanCouaty Departaent of Social Servicea, Detroit, KI 



POPULATION SEMfh 



mW> SOKES: 



Failles ip Wayne County who abuae or neglect their 
childreneand arc referred by Wayne County Departaent 
of Social Servicea 



1. Wayne County Department of Social Servicea 
'2. Michigan Departaent of Social Services 



SmWf * m FEATURES: 

PACT serve a the entire feaUy, and identiflaa and integrataa utilization of aoclal 
and aervice resources including extended fa ally, aatarlal servicea, and a variety of 
apeclalized huaan aervlcca. Tbeae services Include* 1) Boae-baeed lnteaaivc eervlcca , 
utilizing edvanoed end graduate Unlveralty atudenta who aarve a year' a tralnaeehlp in 
the Project. 2) Coaprahenaive' aervice a which Include counaaling, parent worksbopa, 
child caje* aurrogate aiblinga, hoae rcpalra, aoving, eaergency auppliea . 3) De- 
velopaental orientation which el love for atructural, and procedural evolveaent In 
response to eaerglng needs and which emphasize a client .involvement and the development 
of a elf-reliance. 4) Comprehensive training and evaluation . 

PROJECT EXPERIENCE:: ' 

TBUi'CS T^iAT WORKED: 1) The coaprehensivenaaa of PACT* a aervicaa' eeeuree e ready 
and relevant response to faally need a . 2) The t* m^tV 0 f all component aervicae^ro- / 
Tidea continuity deaplte the yearly turnover of coune a lor/ trainees. 3) The holistic. 
developmental approach haa worked wall. ^* ' 

-4 

PROBLEMS:. 1) The Bui vera icy base la aoaetiaaa e hindrance In tanas of red tape. 

2) Prograa evaluation of tha content of aervice le e continually elusive issue. 

3) Record keeping procedurea have been difficult to aetabltah. *) The hard -core 
faalllea, including chronic substance abusers, the ssverely disturbed, aoae of the 
mentally retarded and character disorders, defy prograa sf forts. 
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HGTE AH) 60MUNITY TPEATIfNT PROGRAM ✓ 

Mendota Mental Health Institute 
, ^ 301 Troy Drive 
Kidieon, VI 53704 
(608) 244-2411 ext. 482 

* 

Program Represented by: Mary Ann Fa hi k ' 

Mendota Mental Health Institute, Kadison, VI. 

PCRJLATIGN SEMD: «. PRIMAKY: Faalllea in Dane County vith pre-adoleecent children. 

rf . ? SECONDARY: State-vide conaultatlon to aoclal service organi- 

, c rations end schools . 



HIDING SOURCES: 1) General prograa revenue, 2) Mental Health progren aonlee, 

and 3) Third party peyaenta. „ 

r 

SHWW OF HEY FEATURES:** 

Thla prograa has a three pronged approach to faalllea vbo are ne/erred to the Dane 
(•County Mental Health ayatea after traditional aervlcea have been tried. 

1) Clinical treatment , within the agency and In the faaily hose, -to*faailiea e»t 

perlencing dltf Icultiea. Component parte of thla treatment are helping faal- 
llea network with achoola and other progress and consulting with aoclal H 
service depertaente. . 



-v. 



workshops on child- res ring skills. 



2) Parent education which Includes six to ef$ht 

3) Public education through the distribution "of 36 visual aide Iteaa, aJfT^Sf which 

discuss aoae 4 aapect of child management. 7 ' * 



PROJECT EXPERIENCE: * • 

TBZKCS THAT WORKED: Many families have been able* to undaratsnd the prograa and 
make changes In their Interaction patterns. , 
* / ' 

DKAKSVERED QUESTIONS: 1) What are the algnlflcant factors that make a difference 
*y in some families making more gains than otheref 2) What Influencing variables make 
U some profession*!^ more effective than othere when using this approach? 
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- - . . PARENT TO PAfQIT H3CEL PROSttH 

High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 
600 N. River Street 
• ' Ypsilahti, KI 48176 

(313) 485-2000 ext. 15 

f - ' t' 

Prograa Repreaented by: ^arbara B. Reachly, Linda Wood t ± 

>/ 

SPCNSCRIM3/PARENT AGENCY: High/Scope Educational Research Foundation. 



POPULATION SEF\Q): Faailies with children under five years who are experiencing 

difficulty. 



ft 



RM)1NG SOURCES: Van L** r Foundation. 



StftrW OF ICY FEATURES: - , 

> 

This prograa uses cossunity volunteers to provide in-hoae aupport ttf fanilies, 
1) Hooe- based support and prevention prograa, 2) Volunteer sta/f serve ss weekly hose 
visitors, 3) Cosaunlty service network is developed or strengthened through this re- 
source, 4) Supervision and training designs for paraprof eaaionaLa , 5) EvaLaet^on 
«y«tea which assesses the iapact of the Services, 6) Activities which £t7engthen^£ 
parenr awareness" and skills and sld children's developaent. 

/ 

PROJECT EffERIENCE: 

THINGS THAT WORKED: 1) Successful use of volunteers to provide support to faai- 
li«s; 2) Successful replication in other ccsSunitiee. 3) Useful screening procedures, 
in-service training and prograa evaluation oodela. 

^ PROBLEMS t 1) Supervisor-hooe visitor conflicts! 2) Turf guarding, 3^diarepect 
of^yolunteers. ' y** ^ • 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS: 1) How to uss the information gained to ispact policy on, 
prevention progress . 2) How to effectively acrecn for the supervisor~hooe visitor 
ralstionship. » 
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PROJECT 12-KAYS 

Rehabilitation institute 
Southern Illinois Unlveraity 
Carbondale, IL 62901 • 
(618)' 453-2434 • 



Pro gran Represented byr Dr. Roger E* Fraoe 



SPCWSORING/RAFENT AGENCY: Rehabilitation Institute, Southern Illinois Univeraity. 



PpRJLATlON* SEMD: <hild *bJ& and neglect faniliea in ten rural aouthem 

Illinoii countiea. ■> 



mm SOURCES: 



1). Title 13. >nd 2) Illinoii Dtp.rtnent of Public Aid. 



SUWRY CF KEY FEATURES:^ 

Project 12-Waya li en ecobehevloral program -t^iaed at the treatment and prevention 
of 'child abuae and neglect 'through: s 

1) ~ Hone-baaed aervicea utilizing graduate itudenta and poat-maatera level coun- 

selor! and auperviiora. } 

2) Paaily treatment done in the client a* homea, with conalderable community 
■> ^ networking. » 

3) Coapreheniive services vh^JTinclude parent-child training, aerltel counaeling, 

itren reduction, aocial aupport, -job placement, money management, alcohol 
'.counaeling, assertiveneia training, leijure^lme, lelf-eontrol, home aafety, 
a . health maintenance and nutrition and' prevention. 



PROJECT EffERJEKE: 

TBIBCS THAT WORKED { 1) Raaeerch atudiea have ihcvn program eucceai in the araaa 
of parent training, home aafety, household chores and program adminia tret ion. 2) 173 
femiliea were referred the fir at year. Af^er referrel to Project 12-Waya, only 2 
families emgaged In e subatantiated incident of abuie and 11 families in a aubaten- 
tlated incident of neglect. 
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• IN HOTE F/Y1ILY StPPORT TOfflENJ 

* Iova ( Children's and Fanlly Service^ 

1101 Walnut Street 
< D«a Moines, 1A 50309 

(51$)' 288-1981 



Progro Represented by: Douglas B. Stephens, Linda M. Ross 
t 



ISPCNSOBIHd'PARBfT A3ENCY: 



love Children's «nd Faailv Services. 



POPULATION SQ^ED: 



FUSING SOKES; 



Fsallles fros Fourteen counties In centrsl love vho arejat 
risk for ^out-of-hoae placeaen\ of their children] 



1) Title XX, 2) Criae Coaaission, and }) Creater Des Moi »ee 
United Way. 



; mm of icy features: 

1) Outteach intervention in the f Sally's hose and coaaunity, four to ten hours 
, ' Par week, including f tally thereby, relationship counseling and parent 

education . 

2) Advocacy services which lnc^pd-e Interfacing constructively with courts snd 

other social service departoente. 

- I ^) intensive supervision , itaff support and training. 

, PppJECT EXPERIENCE: ■ 

THINGS THAT WORKED: 1) Thia prograa has substantislly reduced plsceaent. 2) 
t Intervention, at the coaaunity suites structure, ss well ss faally structure, hss been 

.highly effteei*t» 4 

\ r > 

* K , \ 
THINGS THAT HAVEN'T WORKED: Success hae'been precluded when the exact^nature of 
the preaenting probleas have lacked clarity. 
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M¥. Erdahl. Thank you very much. The publications that you 
mentioned ahd any inserts that you have for us will, 'of course, be 
included, in the record. 

I-couldji^ help but think, Ms. Haeuser, as you wene making your 
comments, th<at as we 'think about the various institutions in soci- 
ety, the most important one pbvibusly is not the Government, or 
tlje church, or the school; it is the home, the family, and yet we 
seem tD take remarjcably lackadaisical approach toward preparing 
People for parenting. Maybe that is changing, 

One #ie§tkiiv<nat has come up— and, Dr. Thomas, you expressed 
yourself very forcefully on*thjs—is the blocK-grant versus the cate- 
goricaUgrant approach that we are getting into. We have talked a 
lot in rthat area I wonder V the ladies would care to comment on 
that approach. 

I guess what I am asking is: Don't you think that in such areas 
the States^nd cqrnmunities will, pick up the challenge and fill the 
'void if the Feds don't kiclc in the dough? 5 
. We can't see you shake your head for the record. I am leading 
you on and trying to,get an anSwer for the record. 
* Ms. Graham. No; I don't think the States will pick up, at least 
not to the degree that the programs have evolved as a result of the 
funding fof*the National Center. 

*I wpuld say also that we have the networking in place, we have 
the resources in place, we have the pool of expertise in place, and 
we do think, in terms of the States within our region, that thfe 
could not possibly be done with the State block grant. The bottom 
line is that at least we can do something for everybody, as opposed 
to doing a little bit for a few people. We can provide the services 
and spread them over the areas of need. J 

Mr. Erdahl. Ms. Haeuser? J \ r 

Ms Haeuser I don't think block grants to States will provide 
the needed attention to this problem, because unfortunately we 
have to face the fact that chijdren are notNvisible, they don't vote, 
and everyone will be at the State^trough to get moneys prioritized 
to their particular programs. 1 think that i$ one problem. 

The second problem is that, for example, with conferences and 
meetings which generate and communicate information about this 
problem, we have had in. our region, region V, State conferences on 
child abuse and neglect, but that is only because the Region V 
Child Abuse and Neglect Resource Center worked with the States 
to get those in place. ' 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. 

This concludes the' presentation of the witnesses we have listed 
for today I want to thank you for coming and, from your vantage' 
points and field of expertise, sharing these things with us. 

I assure you that as we get into further deliberations* on tl^is 
subject and as we wrestle with where we can do the cutting and 
make spending iuts that seem tabe thrust upon us, your testimony 
will be most helpful. Thank you very, and thank you for bearing 
'with us in holding a little longer hearing. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12 28 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE CHILD AlBUSE PRE- 
> YENTION AND TREATMENT AND ADOPTION 
, REFORM ACT s * 



THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1981 

>^ House of Representatives, * 

^^f^N* Subcommittee on Select Education, 

\ Committed on EfaucATiON and LaboH, 

' * Washington D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:11 a.m., "in room 226l of the Rayburn 
House ^Office Building, Hdn. Austin J. Murphy, presiding. ^ - 

Members preseat: Representatives Murphy, G, Miliar, Perkins, 
and Erdahl. * \ . 

. Staff members present: Mike Cbrbett, staff director; Gary Caruso, 
legislative director; Kose&nn Tulley, administrative assistant; 
Judith Wagner, staff-consultant;. Clarence .Norman, professional 
staff member, Chg^J&insey, professional staff member, Tanya. 
Rahall, staff a^^W^BSi^ Dorothy Strunk, minority senior leg- 
islative associate \^^/;Vv^ 
Mr. MuRiiiY. Gow mining. 

We will proceed antf #How my colleagues to catch up. They will 
have to do some speed-reading when thgy come to catch up, 

I am Austin Murphy,. of. Pennsylvania, chairman , of jftxe com- 
mittee. * ****** 

STATEMENTS Of I^OLJLY MACPHERSON, CONNECTICUT COORDI- 
NATOR, NEW ENGLAND RESOURCE CENTER FOR PROTEC- 
TIVE SERVICES; ; AND PRANCINE J. VECCHIOLLA, PROJECT 

' DIRECTOR, ST4TE FORMULA GRANT, CONNECTICUT DEPART- 
MENT \OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH SERVICES, DIVISION OF 
CHILDREN A^PROTECTIVE SERVICES ' 

Mr. MuRPay. The first witnesses are a panel, Mrs. Polly MacPher- 
son and Ms. Francine Vecchiolla. 

May we have the first panel? I hope you don't raind talking to 
the staff and myself until we raise another member or two, 
, Good morning. 

You h^ve prepared statements and they will, of course, be made 
a pp^t of the record in toto and you may summarize them. 

And then, we will speftc^ the time cross-examining you. Or, you* 
mpy-'read a prepared statement, if you have it ^ 

5 , (213)' * 
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STATEMENT OF POLLY MACPHERSON, CONNECTICUT COORDI- 
NATOR, NEW ENGLAND RESOURCE CENTER FOR ^PROTEC- 
TIVE SERyiCES, 'CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF .CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH SERVICES, DIVISION OF CHILDREN AND PRtf- 
TtCTIVE SERVICES 

Mrs. MacPheHson, I would prefer to excerpt from the prepared 
testimony that I have written what I consider to be the most 
important parts.' 

This is a first time testifying for me and I must.admit that it is 
reassuring to see one person to talk to for a minute. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be here this morning. I think 
the basic question we aYe all addressing in these hearings is really 
a very simple one. Why spend money on kids? 

I was explaining to my children that I would be going to Wash- 
ington talk to some Congressmen about how they should spend 
tax monfly. And so, Y asked them why do you- think Congress 
should spend money on kids? 

My 6-year-old daughter, Bonnie, answered the question without 
hesitation at all. She said, because they are human beings. 

These human beings especially are abused, neglected, and ex- 
ploited children and they ;need all of the, important, significant 
people in their lives^to 'listen and focus on them right now. 

They are asking us, the parents, profe3sionals, and legislators, to 
continue to be their, good friends and advocate for them and contin- 
ue an effort begun in 1974 with the passage of the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act. 

This act, Public Law 93-247, has been a ray of sunshine focused 
on the^ children's lives. It alone has provided the only nationwide' 
.Federal Qovernment focus on their plight. 

We believe that a continued national focus on child abuse from 
the Federal Government, such as this law, is essential because out 
in the towns and the States and out in the cities, we know that this 
is the only way to be, sure that these children 's^oices will ctatinue 
to be heard whenever they*are. t* * 1 * 

I would like to demonstrate this to you by telling you a little bit 
about what has been accomplished in the last 7 years £s the result 
of this legislation. 

This is p^thr, I think, well demonstrated by looking, at how 
much wih^e>arried as a rfesult of its passage in 1974. 

For example, how much information has been collected and 
shared both with the general public and Within the professional 
community?- N 

Incidence studies which have beei) conducted in the States find 
\also nationwide have given us a beginning idea of the extent of, the 
prpblem oLchild abuse and neglect. According to Linda Radigan f 
the New Hampshire coordinator, Jthe studies show that whatMs 
being reported officially nationwide is strll only the top of the 
iceberg. ^ / 

The iceberg is going to continue to .emerge and it is not going to 
stop.or level off for some time, 

: This is probably a reflection of two facts, one being that the 
statutes requiring the reporting of child abuse and n'eglect are now 
in place in all 50 States. 

2'lii 
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When the law was fussed in 1974, only five States had required 
reporting mechanisms. 
The second ffict that has brought this increased statistic to us is 
. probably the heightened public awareness and widespread educa- 
, tion about child abuse as a problem, and the fact that help is now 
available. 

The$e twp things have worked together to increase self-referral 
and early identification. ' 

In my opinion, I can't emphasize enough how much these two 
facts demonstrate the critical need for the continuation of Federal 
leadership to the States and the commuirities. 

If we have seen any outstanding accomplishment in this area in 
• the last 7 years, it really has been in the area of increased public 
awareness. 

We have opened the doors to parents in trouble, acknowledged 
their plight as a problem, and shown them that help is available. If 
now* we have to turn off* the hot-line telephones and cancel the 
support-group meetings for lack of a coordinator, it seems in all 
likelihood, we will only be adding to the frustration and Bfltess that 
led these parents into difficulty in the first place. 

This will then boil over and probably result in even greater 
. injuries and higher incidents, not less. 

I think, also, reauthorization of the law is important because of 
the things th&t we have been able to share as a result of it in the 
last 7 years. m * a 

The user manuals \^hich are widely availaWe now, for example, 
are/being requested by a wicte range of professional and lay people, 
ni|fces, teachers, policemen,* clergy, populations that We didn't 
thihk 7 years ago would be aware and as interested as they have 
been. 

We have brought with us some examples of the many products 
produced anji distributed in our region as a result of these funds. 
„ That stack of material I will leave for the committee. Also in- 
cluded as p&rt' of our testimony is the fiil3t edition of the newsier 
ter, Connecticut's Children, which was funded by the law through 
the Stater formula grant program and distributed to over 1,500 
. people across our State. 

All of this public information and t sharing of materials and pro- 
grams has really been accomplished with very little dollars. 
. Jn 7, years, of the $197.5 million authorized, actually only $140.7 
has been appropriated for the period. 

The small grants that have been made possible through Public. 
Law 93-247 for demonstration and for service improvement and 
the State formula grant component are particularly important 
parts of this4egislation. 

It seems to me they have had an effect infrequently found among 
Federal grant programs, grant-in-aid programs, and that is that 
these moneys have tended to operate as a leverage or a catalyst to 
free up. other moneys, private, corporate m monevs, foundation 
moneys, that otherwise would not have been available. 

The other thing that h$s happened is they have operated against 
the all-too-familiar combined effects of inaction and inflation to 
represent often the final piece of funding needed to get a little 
program off the drawing board and into operation. 
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A good example of this is the Children's Crisis Center at Mary 
Hitchcock Hospital, Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, New 
• Hampshire, which serves Vermont and New Hampshire 

if rancine will be telling you about Connecticut. 

Also, in terms of/the physical location process, I think it is 
important to note tKat \he focus provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Public Law' 93-217 and the discretionary funding capacity 
of this law has assured" that the decisions for financial support 
have been made on a programatic basis, community-specific and 
not on a political basis. 

It is this decisionmaking basis that's particularly important for 
children s services and children's social services ' 

Another of the most valuable parts of the law has been the 
positive working relationships and partnerships, the network that 
has been generated as a result of it. . • , 

™?£L d fe nsi0 - ° f , t ^ S "' 33 an exam P le . is the regional resource 
centers. The regional respurce center in New England is a particu- • 
larly good example. , 

It is— our region is unique in that New England utilizes coordi- 
nators funded jointly. This enables a direct impact upon policy and 
procedure, and maximizes opportunities for the replication of pro- 
grams. , 

I have asked each of the coordinators ' in the other States to 
submit as part of this testimony a short description of the kinds of 
activities and opportunities that have beenmade possible in their 

I was particularly .going to highlight Vermont because Repre- 
sentative Jeffords is from Vermont. . . 

Claudia Jacobs includes in her testimony, a long list, of the kinds 
ot things that have been made possible: materials,' films, funds for 
the State agency to interest pubhrfand private agencies in sponsor- 
ing programs. 8 . * 

That's particularly important, L get public and private agencies 
to develop materials and to learn a%it and use existing resources. 

The law enabled Vermont t&put in place a piece of legislation to 
clarify the present abuse statute. It enabled the State to develop 11 
multjdisciphnary child protection teams. 

They have a newsletter. They have a manual about resources 
that are available, a great number of things that, particularly • in 

I °? in , lon of the coordinator, would not have been possible 'with-' 
out the law. 

Steven Lorch, who is the director of the New England Resource 
Unter for Protective Services, and acts as a coordinator for Massa- 
chusetts, offers some specifically important information or opinions 
about tKe role of the* States and the importance of, the Federal- 
Government to the States in this area. 
-He says: < _ "jv 

Turning to Massachusetts, I would hke to use our work there as an example of 
our ability to help staMl.ze the delivery of services to abused chjldren and the°r 
families in the .face of constrained administrative and organizational upheavals 
within the public agencies charged with their protection upneavais 

iJ^JT&Zh V ea 1 °l° Kr exi ? tence - r have wrked wi(h at least four adminis- 
w3? - .fSS^r Se 7' C . eS a " a ^° Ur Welfare co """^.oner8 in Massachu- 
tfveof many States adm ' nistrfl t' v e environment, but, unfortunately, representa- 
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However, in spite of that* they have defcigiied and implemented a 
child abuse aria neglect hot line, -recruited and trained over 100 
new workers, clarified the relationship between the child welfare 
system and the juvenile" iustice system, prepared a legal manual, 
put in place an automated child«t racking system. 
.Steve goes on to say: ^ f - 

All of these activities could, and perhaps ,sjb$afei&*have been performed by the 
public agency alone. v t , *■* « 

However, its ability to cope with major ne^initlatives in the face of overwhelm- 
ing operational realities is severely limited. Especially in light of the periodic 
bureaucratic upheavals that ever more frequently rbct social service agencies, re- 
gional organizations like ours are in § * unique position to supply the support, 
guidance, and continuity needed to insure that families and their children in need 
of protection are adequately cared for,. * v 

J would like to share ^with you> in closing/some thoughts of the 
positive, }ong-range impact that* I believe will be a result of the 
sustained focus on child abuse tr^tment and prevention, which we 
are asking you to be sure to provide through Public Law 93-247. 

Ellen Galinsky, a professor at iBank Street Colle|fc,of location 
in New- York City and author of the recently published book, 
"Between the Generations, the Six Stages of Parenthood," believes 
child abuse and neglect is really a/amily problem. ' 
She states: 

If we are truly concerned about the future health and very survival of families, 
we must reach out and help them with this silent, pervasive problem, and we must 
help them, not only with our concern and support, but with eaucition. 

It is important that these efforts be sustained by.the Federal Government so that 
State and local programs may be able to continue* their protection and prevention 
work with* children and families. , 

This is the work which will interrupt "the Vicious, cyclical nature of child abuse 
and this is the work which affirms the possibility of making the permanent, vital 
difference in the generations of parents to cbme. 

lank you. f 

Ir. Murphy. Thank you very much, Mrs. MacPherson. 
' [Prepared statement of Polly MacPherson follows.] 

1 Prepared Statement of Polly MacPherson. M.S^ Connecticut Coordinator. 
' New England Resource Center for Protective Services, Connecticut De- 
partment of Children and Youth Services, Division of Children and Pro- 
tective Services' * J v 

• * I offer the the basic question we are all addressing m these hearings is a de&p- 
tivejy simple one. \ " 

WHY SPEND MONEY ON KIDS 

In preparing this testimony, I found many, many, different answers, three of these 
I d especially like jo share with you. The answers perhaps can be found in the words 
- of the late Jiubert Humphrey who said "A moral test or government is how it treats 
those that are in the dawn of life, the children."' ^ 

Another eloquent answer I recall is from' Margaret Mead who said, "It takes a 
long time for a child. to learn what is a mother, what is a father, . . «. what is a 
family and what everyone must have„and Be and do. But, this learning, when ft.has , 
taken hold is so very strong that we must make sure that young mothers, unexper* 
ienced mothers an£ inadequate mothers can learn Well how to De effective parents 
to their children." i 4 ' * * * : * ' t \ 

However, perhaps the best answer is the one that 'turned out to use^the fewest 
words. I was explaining to my children, thajt 1 would be going to Washington soon to 
talk "to some congressmen abcuU how ther should spend tax money, so f asked them, 
why do you think Congress should 8jpena\ money on kids? My 6 year old daughter, 
Bonnie answered the question immediately— "Because they're human Beings! M 

I recalled Bonnie's brief, but meaningful response as J carried home 11 sections of 
the New York Times and 87 pages M TheWiartfortf Courant last Sunday and I 

• ' * * j 
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thought about how these times are characterized by so many words and so many 
voices. The headlines, the stories, the editorial page and its cartoon, even Doones- 
bury and' the advice columns tell us that these are: 

-> Times of rapid fire^ unpredictable change, change that leaves us all feeling 
never quite "caught up.!' 
'* .,T* mefir of stress— from inside and, from without, stress for which we cannot 
identify -the source' or the solution. « 
Times of an information 'explosion that makes us not sure of what we ever 
H xnew before^-or even sure of what we know now . . . for sure! , 

And all we read echos the fact that these are mostly times of too few 
resources and too many demands. / 
In the midst of al^ this, I've come to ask you to hear yet another voice ... a voice 
not often heard by many when the fiscal pie is divided and the priorities are 
numbered? This voice cannot put its words into writing and reach you with tele- 
grams and letters This voice cannot yet even validate its opinion with the power of 
the vote In fact, this voice speaks its clearest not with words at all, but with 
behaviors— and sometimes tears-runless it is too late. The voice I speak of today is 
the voice of our abused, neglected and exploited children. 

These children need all of the important significant persons in thei /young lives 
to v listen and to focus on them now. They are asking all of us, their parents, ' 
professionals and legislators i6 contimie to be good friends and advocates— to contin- 
ue an effort that was begunjn 1974 with the passage of the Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act This Act, Public Law 93-247, the reauthorization of which you 
are considering now, has been the ray of sunshine focused on these children's lives 
because it alone^ has provided the only nationwide, Federal Government focus on 
their terrible plight It has helped to bring a long standing problem out of the 
darkness, of too little action and too little information into the light of better 
7 understanding and more widespread response 

We believe a continued national focus on child abuse from' the Federal Govern- 
4 ment, such as Public Law 93-247, is essential: Out in the towns and cities, we know 
it is the only way to be sure that these children's voices will continue to be heard 
wherever they are This Jaw has in seven years, helped states and communities 
begin to reach these special children, 

To be sure that they can be protected; 

To be sure that their families can be reached early and strengthened so that 
they can return home; and 

Ultimately, perhaps most importantly, to be sure thafthe ways^and means of 
prevention can be put into blace throughout the nation. 

I would like to demonstrate this activity to you by telling you about what has 
been accomplished in just seven years— what a jgood start we've been able to make- 
together— as a result of your past Federal endorsement of child abuse priorities. A 
look at the history of the child abuse prevention and treatment effort in the United 
States shows us that without a Federal Government focus to provide emphasis and 
leadership, progress, where it occurred at all was spotty, uncoordinated and not 
shared throughout the nation.' , ' 

It took 64 years of continuous effort to generate federal attention specifically 
targeted to the area of child abuse. 64 v^ars from Mary Ellen, the child in New 
York City protected under laws preventing cruelty to animals, to the inclusion of 
child protection as part and parcel of ohild welfare as defined by the Social Security 
Act of 1962. Even then it took another decade (1962-1974) to bring focfeed federal 
leadership and its resultant community stimulation to reality. And remember, that 
in 1974, when the Child Abuse Prevention Act was first passed and the spotlight 
was turned on, only 3 of the 50 states were able to meet the qualificatiQjrffetandarda 
set forth. And now, 1981, seven years later, after the federal presew^eemerged to 
guidg us, all 50 states who me$t the assurances qualify. 

The need for reauthorization of Public Law 93-247 is also powerfully demonstrat- 
ed by a look at how mudh we have learned as a result of its passage in 1974, how 
much information has been collected and shared both with the general public and 
within the professional community For one example r the IncWenQe Study, the first 
undertaken nationwide, gave us only a beginning of the extent of the problem. 
According to Linda Radigan, New Hampshire Coordinator, "this study showed that 
whats being reported officially nationwide, is still only the top of the iceberg. The 
iceberg U going to continue to emerge— it is not going to 'stop or level off for some 
time. ' This is a reflection of two facts: 

(1) Statutes requiring the reporting of child abuse and neglect are now in place in 
50 states; and 
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(2) Heightened public awareness and wide spread education about child abuse as a 
problem and the fact that help is now available have worked to increase self- 
»referral and early identification. * 

I cannot emphasize enough, how these 2 facts demonstrate the critical need for the 
continuation of this federal leadership to states and communities as the struggle to 
respond to these requests for help and intervention. For if we have seen any 
outstanding accomplishment in the field in the last 7 years* it has been* in the area 
of increased public awareness. We have opened the doors to parent? in trouble, 
acknowledged their plight as $ problem and shown them that help is available. If 
we now must turn off the hot line telephone and cancel support to group meetings 
like Parents Anonymous for lack of a partrtime coordinator! in all likelihcwUge wilL 
be only adding to the frustration and stress that led these parents into difficulty in 
the first place. It will then boil over, result in even greater injuries and incidences, 
not less. This we have learned. - " * 

We should also look at what we've shared in the last 7 years. A,key to greater - 
public awareness, understanding and eyfentiiyiy greater public support for commu- 
nity programs has been the effectiveness of the materials produce^ and dessiminat- 
ed because of funds from Public Lay? 93^47. The User Manuals/ which are widely 
available now, for example, are being requested by a range of professional and 
interested lay persons such as high school library personnel, teachers, nurses, police 
and clergy We have brought with ui examples of the many products produced and 
distributed in our region as a resulvof funds from Public Law 93-247. Also included 
is the first edition of the newsletter, Connecticut's Children, funded by the State 
Formula Grant and distributed to over 1,500 persons. All of this, we must point out, 
was, accomplished wit£ very little dollars. Of 197.5 million authorized, 140.7 million 
was actually appropriated in the seven year period. 

In our experience, the small Grants made possible through Public Law 93-247 for 
demonstration and service improvement and the state fqrmula grant component 
have had an effect infrequently found among federal grant programs, the monies 
have tended to operate as a leverage or catalyst to free up resources outside the 
public sector that would not have otherwise been available. These grants have 
operated against all the too familiar combined efforts of inaction and inflation— 
often representing the final niece of funding needed to get an innovative program 
idea "oft. the drawing board' and into operation A good example of this is the 
Children'* Crisis Center at Mary Hitchcock Hospital, Dartmouth Medical School, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 

In terms of fiscal allocation process, it is most significant to note that the federal 
focus provided by Public Law 93-247 and its discretionary funding capacity has in 
the past 7 years assured that decision for financial support would be made on a 
proCTammatic basis, community specific, not a political basis— a critical issue for 
children's services Also, monies have been used for innovations in programs and to 
start up new programs, programs for which state funding would not have been 
available. One of the rnost valuable results of the Public Law 93-247 have been the 
positive working partnerships the network generated among the various governmen- 
tal levels and community providers of the child abuse prevention and treatment 
programs. One dimension of this partnership is well demonstrated by the Regional 
Resource Centers and the activities and programs initiated through them In New 
England, Region If there is ample evidence of the positive results of this coordina- 
tion effort. Our region is unique in that the New England Resource Center utilizes 
state based coordinators, funded^ jointly with each state and located in the public 
child welfare agency Tnjs enables a direct impact upon policies and procedures, 
facilitates interstate sharing and maximizes opportunities for replication of pro* 
grams. ' t j • 

I have asked 'the other 5 state coordinators to share 'this opportunity to speak to 
you. ' , 1 

Pam Marschourer, Rhode Island Coordinator states: \ 

"RJ>ode Island has benefitted from the provision of the Child Abuse and Neglect 
Prevention and Treatment Act in the following ways: 

"1 The standards and definitions developed within Public Law 93-247 and within 
subsequent regulations and publications of the National Center served as a model 
for the Rhbde Island Child Abuse and Nbglect statute passed in 1976 and amended 
in 1979. 

"2 The eligibility requirements for reception of funding under thiiUegisIation has 
facilitated the implementation of effective protective service practice. For example, 
the establishment of training programs tor protective service staff and related 
professions in the community at large. * „ 

"3. Funding thru the State Formula Grant has enabled the State' to supplement 
protective services being provided with state funding through the establishment x>f 
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demonstration projects such as a specialized treatment program for abuse children 
and their families and the development of specialized training programs for depart- 
ment staff x \ " A ' 

**i The activities of the Regional Resource Center have provided Rhode Island 
with regular opportunities for interstate sharing Recently this interstate activity 
has begun to assist Rhode Island in its attempt to develop multidisciphnary teams 
and local service networks Rhode Island has also benefited from the program and 
clinical consul ta4pns provided by the Resource Center, particularly in the areas of 
grant writing, stag* training and public awareness " 

Sandy Hodge, #om Maine commented that, "Maine has three primary reasons to 
support the continuation of the Child Abuse and Neglect Prevention Act They are 
improvements in identification, reporting and treatment of child abuse and neglect 
that has come about through the use of the State Grant in combination with the 
Coordinator from the New England Resource Center for Protective Services The 
amount of money received is small, ranging from 40-60 -thousand dollars a year, but 
that money has been afele to be a catalyst for the formation of Parents Anonymous 
chapters rn Maine, and the state office revised child welfare statutes, 24-hour child 
protection response, formation of ten community councils and twelve multidisciphn- 
arv teams ana puWic awareness activities. 

'Parents* Anonymous, the councils and the teams make use of volunteers, so costs 
for these programs are minimal 

"The Coordinator for the Resource Center assisted in the training of mandated 
reporters, planning and delivering training for child welfare staff, and formation of 
the councils and teams , , 

"The small amount of discretionary money available through the Grant in combi- 
nation with the State Coordinator, has resulted in improvement of the JJtate's 
abilities to respond to families and children without adding to the already overbur- 
dened state protection system, and at no additional cost to the State " 
' Claudia Jacobs, believes that the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect has 
plaved an important leadership role in Vermont Child Protection Services 

Without the presence of this federal agency we would probably not have the 
following- 

"1 Materials to distribute on the topic to professionals, students and interested 
members of the public 

"2 Films and other resources on the topic through the Regional Resource Center. 

"3 Funds for the state mandated agency to interest public and private agencies to 
sponsor programs, develop materials and use existing resources in a manner^ 
prevent entry abuse and neglect Helpful materials relevant to parents, attorneys 
and social workers have been developed from the state Block Grant Program. 
Twenty program have been funded in the past two years, each $3,000 Or under, 
which have added new resources in the State 

"4 A piece of legislation to improve and clarify ihe present abuse statute 

*5 Eleven multidiscipfinai7 child protection teams 

"6 Stat newsletter for professipnals about child protection I 

"1 Yearly training conference for people who work in the child protection field. 

"8 Various training events to improve multidisciplinary cooperation as well as 
the skills of those persons who must investigate entry abusive and neglectful fami- 
lies. • 1 

"9 Service improvement projects funded thru catagorisal grant programs 

"10 Growing awareness in training projects on child sexual abuse treatment 

"11. Public information activities * 

"This kind of leadership is especially important to a state like Vermont due to 
lack of resources to highlight this critical topic " 
Linda Radigan, Coordination, New Hampshire states. 

"New Hampshire revised its Child Protection Acttn 1975 The emerging problem 
of child maltreatment has been far more prevalent and harder to treat than was 
ever envisioned Our professional capacities and the resources to deal with this 

! problem are still in the infancy stages of development We have not yet found a way* 
or large* scale prevention ana wtf^ have only just begun to identify more effective 
' ways to protect childrenTm4-»W<^then families We would not consider the aban-, 
donment of cancer research arid /treatment because the cure has not yet been 
discovered Child abuse kills to/ mah^ children as well The National Center has 
only had 7 years so far to focus on this "particular social cancer These 7 years have 
marked a significant beginning. They should not mark ifae end " 

And Steven Lorch, Eh rector odhe New England Resource Center for Protective 
Services at t^e Judge Baker Clinic in Boston, describes the Massachusetts experi- 
ence as'indicati&n of that m many states He says, "Turning to Massachusetts, I 
would like to use our work there as an example of our ability to help stablize the 
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delivery of services^ abused children and their families in the face of constrained 
administrative ana organizational upheavals within the public agencies charged 
with their protection During the 6 years of our existence we have worked with at 
least 4 administrative heads of protective services and 4 welfare commissioners in 
Massachusetts, hardly a stable administrative environmental, but unfortunately 
representative of many states In this time period crises have arisen as a result of 
the deaths §f children, budgetary constraints, intensive community advocacy efforts, 
etc , which ^ave forced major departmental reorganizations — culminating in a new 
agency of social services To help stabilizV~lhe protective services program, we 
assumed major responsibilities for supplementing Massachusetts' ability to support 
their protective services workers and upgrade their delivery systems. In conjunction 
with state agency personnel, we have designed and implemented a child abuse and 
neglect hot line, recruited and trained over one hundred new protective service 
workers and superviors, clarified the relationships between the child welfare system 
and the juvenile justice system, including the production of a legal manual, pro- 
duced a prototype automated child tracking system, to name a few of our projects. 
All of these activities could and perhaps should have been performed by the public 
agency alone, however its ability to cope with major new initiatives in the face of 
overwhelming operational realities is severely limited Especially in light of the 
periodic bureaucratic upheavaJs that evermore frequently rock social service agen- 
cies, Regional organizations like ours are in a unique position to supply the support, 
guidance and continuity needed to insure that familfes and their children in need of 
protection are adequately cared for " 

Francine Vecchiolla will tell you about Connecticut's efforts in some detail- be- 
cause Connecticut is an outstanding example of the St^te Formula Grants compo- 
nent of Public Law 9^247 

In closing, T wishyjw share with you, some thoughts on the positive long range 
impact of the sustained focus upon child abuse treatment and prevention which we 
are asking you to provide thru Public Law 93-247 Ellen Galinsky, professor at 
Bank Street College of Education in New York City and author of the recently 
published book "Between the Generations, the Syc Stages of Parenthood," believes 
that child abuse and neglect is really a family problem She states "If we are truly 
concerned about the future healthjjpd very survival of families, we must reach out 
and help them with this silent, pervasive problem— we must help them not only 
with our concern, and support but with education It is important that these efforts 
be sustained by the federal government so that state and local programs mah be 
able to continue their protection and prevention work with children and farmlies 
This is the work which will interrupt the vicious, cyclical nature of child abusi and 
this is the work which affirms .the possibility of making the permanent/ vital 
difference in the generations of parents to come ( 1 

Thank you 

Mr. Murphy. Now, Ms. Vecchiolla? / 

STATEMENT OF FRANCINE VECCHIOLLA, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
STATE FORMULA GRANT, CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF 
CHILDREN' AND YOUTH SERVICES, DIVISION OF CHILD^EN^ 
AND PROTECTIVE SERVICES ' 

Ms. Vecchiolla Good morning, again. I would like to hfegin my 
system by sharing with you an overview of two cases jthat are 
typical of the kinds of services we were able 1 * to deliver in 1970. 

Then, I would like to tell you something about what we were 
able to do today In Connecticut. 

In 1970, Scott D,, an 8-month 'old infant, was serioysly injured for 
the third time. For the third tfrffS', Scott D. was admitted to the 
hospital. For the third time, Scott -was to be attended to by well- 
meaning doctors, nurses, and social workers. 

For the third time, Scott's* handsome and successful parents 
would have an opportunity to be identified as abusive. Maybe this 
time, someone would recognize the special problems of these par- 
ents Maybe this time, someon^would hear the terror in. Scott's 
cry. " 
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But Scott would have to wait. This time, no one could hear. No 
* one could .see. The problem was disguised so well by the education 
and affluence of Scott's parents and the plausibility of their expla- 
nation. 

After: all, Scott's father had just been promoted to a prestigious 
position in a new city. Who would know this was the child's third 
admission? 

Scott's terrified father knew he and' his young wife needed help, 
but where could they gQ'for help? 

Maybe in this new city, his wife could adjust and make a new 
start. Two months later, Scott was readmitted to the hospital It 
took another injury, the fourth he had suffered in 11 months of 
life, before the problem was accurately diagnosed for Scott D. in 
1970. 

In>1970, Jane T. was a typical 8-year old. In many Wa#& Jane 
had an average life. An only child, Jane lived with her mother and 
% grandfather. Jane's parents were divorced when she was 6 and 
* Jane missed her father. It was nice to come home from school to 
grandfather now that mommy had to work. . 

When Jane T. was 12, the disbelieving family physician diag- 
nosed the presence of gonorrhea. Only after this diagnosis was 
made did anyone correctly interpret and accurately piece together 
the signals Jane had been sending. 

It was so iasy for her loving but busy mother to conclude that 
June's nervojusness, loss of appetite, dropping grades, and social 
discomfort were characteristic of early adolescence. 
v The horrified physician and angry, mother listenedms the terri- 
fied child revealed her secret. Would they believe Her? How could 
they believe her? 

In 'our civilized society which has strong sanctions against inter- 
familial sexual relationships, things like this don't happen. There 
is no help and there can't be help for nonexistent problems. 

And in 1970, child sexual abuse ih the form of child molestation 
was recognized to some extent. But incest, incest was something 
even professionals rarely discussed. r' 

Today, on March 12, 1981, I speak for human service profession- 
als who want you to know that the protective services system is 
improving for the Scott D's. and Jane T's. 

I mupt also tell you that inasmuch as the system is better able to 
identify and respond to child abuse, this Nation, whose hallmarks 
are 'opportunity and justice for all, must continue to listen to the 
voices df3tk children. 

If you -listen to the children, they will tell you that you must 
continue to preserve national focus on children. If you listen to 
childr^ji, they will tell you that a national focus on childrep is ftot 
synonymous with governmental interference in, family life. 

If you listen to the children, they will tell you that if they are 
abused, some of their lives mey depend upon your decisions. 

I am an eternal optimist, and I Enow you are listening. I know 
you will continue to respond. I know this is not because — 1 know 
this, not because I am an optimist, but because" on two previous 
occasions, your actions and 'the resultant decisions of Congress 
have demonstrated this. ^ 



In 1974, the Child 'Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act was 
^ passed with an appropriation of $4.5 million and in 1977, the Child- 
♦ * * Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act was reauthored with an 
appropriation of $18.9. 

In a time of fiscal austerity, you must be asking yourselves how 
much a small amount of money can result in any impact at pll. 

Of the $23 million Congress appropriated iij 1981, $6.8 million 
was directed to 47 States through the State formula grant program. 
In 1981, Connecticut received $117,000. - 

Gentlemen, there isn't a better buy available anywhere for the 
shrinking U.S. dollar. 

In Connecticut, your dollars have seeded programs like the fol- 
lowing: for a nominal stipend of only $12,000 a year, a child protec- 
tion coordinator has mobilized 28 towns around child abuse. 

In addition to providing public and professional education, this 
coordinator started two multidisciplinary child protection teams to 
S enhance treatment planning among community agencies for diffi- 
cult child abuse cases. 

This coordinator has also developed a lay therapy program using 
volunteers. In addition, this coordinator spearheaded the develop- 
ment of a naval submarine- base child advocacy committee to im- 
prove services to Navy famfties. - 

Since Congress first qualified for the State program in 1975, a 
total number of 20 comftiunity-based multidisciplinary child protec- 
tion teams serving 78 percent of the towns in Connecticut have 
been developed' Cs~ * 

Of the. 20, only 5 were seeded with "this* Federal child abuse , 
money. The remaining 15 programs followed with nominal funding 
from other sources. Several programs started and continue to oper- 
ate with a volunteer coordinator. * 

x Team members, who include physicians, attorneys, nurses, schopl 
personnel, and social workers, voluntarily provide case consulta- 
tion. During 1979-80, ^ average of $13,000 wortK of professional 
services were voljinteei»df by each team. 

This means that ovey a 1-year period, $260,000 worth of profes- 
sional services were volunteered by 20 Connecticut teams. 

You may be familiat with the concept of the self-help groups. 
Parents Anonymous has achieved national prominence as a suc-^ 
cessful model f(*r helping abusive parents. In 1976, there were 3 
Parents Anonymous groups in Connecticut and today, there are 
' 37, - 

These groups each have a professional who volunteers to work 
with the families. A statewide coordinator gtydes the development 
of new groups and insures the quality of existing groups, 
1 During the past 3 years, the State gr§nt has provided a total of 
1 only $39,000 to this program. If youcalculate th6 unit of tHis 
service, you will find that Parents Anonymous costs 88 cents per 
week per family served. 

Last y^r, professional sponsors to 31 Parents Anonymous groups 
donated $79,476 worth of professional services.. Now, $2,500 helped 
a local junior women's club initiate the volunteers in protective 
services program beginning, in July of 1979. s 
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/Today, sevei> volunteers work under the supervision of child 
protective services, workers to provide extensive lay therapy and 
supportive services to abusive parents. 

This program is soon to receive a S25,000 grant from the Nation- 
al Exchange Club, a.'mens services organization, to expand its 
program. Similar programs have Wen developed throughout Con- 
necticut and with limited and patchwork funding, a total of 14 lay 
therapy groups are in jflace. 

, Five localv communities have received minigra nts of $2,000 to 
$5,000 for seiual abuse prevention and treatment programs. With 
these smalfc* amounts of dollars, each community * identifying and 
responding^ its unique needs with respect t<Tthis specialized 
problem. 

For example, one community is focusing on educating school 
personnel in the education of and response to sexually abused 
children. ' 

The Connecticut general assembly appropriated an additional 
^$35,000 to the State department of children arid youth services to 
add a lay therapy component to a successful program at Waterbury 
Hospital seeded with Federal moneys appropriated by tbd Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. 

An additional $50,000 has been appropriated to the departments 
budget to maintain community-based child protection programs 
• which were also seeded witji State formula grant moneys. 

Connecticut corporations, including Aetna Life & Casualty, 
Stauffers, and Heublein and Connecticut foundations like the Hart- 
ford Foundation for Public Giving are also beginning to provide 
some maintenance funding for programs seeded with Federal dol- 
lars. / \ 

Finally, our newest initiative is a newsletter called Connecticut's 
Children; which was released 2 weeks ago and is designed to main- 
tain a focus on children, niost particularly, abused children. 

Unfortunately, no piece of legislation will totally eliminate 'the 
Scott D's. and the Jane T's. But I can assure you th^tjn the face of 
rising statistics— in Connecticut, 638 abuse and neglect referrals 
were received in 1972 as compared with 12,832 in 1979, a 2,000- 
percent increase in 7 years— the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act has made a significant impact on the protective 
services delivery system. 7 * , 

The Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act can be credited 
with helping us improve our education of and responsibility to a 
serious, widespread, and complex problem. But 7 years is not 
enough time and 12,000 children are far too, many, and corporate 
contributions ar^ still too small for us to stop our work now. 

You have heafd the children and they have told you. You can 
and you must reauthorize the Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment Act. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very .much, Ms. Vecchiolla. 
(Prepared statement of Francine Vecchiolla follows:] 

,\ ^ 

/ 
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Prepared Statement op Francine J. Vecchiolla, A.C.S.W., -Project Director, 
State Formula Grant, Connecticut Department op Children and Youth 
Services, Division op Children and Protective Services 

In 1970, Scott D., an eight month old infant was seriously injured for the third 
Ume. For the third time, Scott H was admitted to a hospital. For the third time, 
bcott wa^ to be attended to by well-meaning doctors, nurses, and social workers. For 
the third time, Scott s handsome and successful parents would have an opportunity 
to be identified as abusive Maybe this time, someone would recognize the special 
problems of these parents. Maybe this time, someone would hear the terror in 
Scott 8 cry. 

But Scott wo u ld h a ve t o w ai t . Th is time- no one could hear. No one could see. The 
problem was disguised so well by the education and affluence of Scott's parents and 
the plausibility of their explanation. After all, Scott's father had just been promoted 
to a prestigious position m a new city. Who would know this was the child's .-third 
admission? Scott s terrified father knew he and his young wife needed help— but 
where could they go for help? Maybe in this new city, his wife could adjust and 
make a new start. Two months later, Scott was readmitted to the hospital. It took 
another injury, the fourth he suffered in eleven months of life, before the problem 
was accurately diagnosed. 

Jayne T. was a typical 8 year old. In many ways, Jayne had an average life: an 
only child, Jayne lived with her mother and grandfather. Jayne's parents were 
divorced when she was six and Jayne missed her father. It was nice to come home 
from school to grandfather now that Mommy had to work. > ■ * 

When Jayne T. was twelve, the disbelieving family physician diagnosed the pres- 
ence of gonorrhea. Only after this diagnosis was made, did anyone correctly inter- 

_ pret and accurately piece together the signals Jayne had been sending. It was so 
easy for her loving but busy mother to conclude that Jayne's nervousness, loss of 
appetite, dropping grades, tmd social discomfort .were .characteristics of early 

-adolescence. 

The horrified physician and angry mother listened as the terrified child revealed 
her secret. Would they believe her? How could thev believe her?— in" our civilized 
society which has strong sanctions against interfamuial sexual relationships, things 
like this don't happen. There is no help and there can't be help for non-existent 
problems. And in 1970, child sexual abuse in the form of chila molestation was 
recognized to some extent, but incest— incest was something even professionals 
rarely discussed. t 

Today, on March 12, 1981, I speak for human service professionals who want to 
know you to know that the protective service system is improving for the Scott E^s 
and Jayne Ts. I must also tell you that inasmuch as the system is Jtetter able to 
identify and respond to child abuse, this nation, whose hallmarks are opportunity 
and justice for all, must continue to listen to the voices of its children. Ifyou listen 
to the children, they will tell you that vou must continue to preserve a national 
JPW-W children. If you listen to the children, they will tell you that a national 
focyggfa children is not synonymous with governmental interference in family life. 
If you listen to the children, they will tell you that if they are abused, some of their 
lives may depend upon your decisions. 

I am an eternal optimist and I know you are listening; I know you will continue 
to respond. I know this not because Tarn an-eptimist, but because on two previous 
occasions, your actions and the resultant decisions of Congress have demonstrated 
this. - t} 

In 1974, the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act was passed with an 
appropriation of 4.5 mil. and in 1977, the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act Avas reauthorized with an appropriation of $18.9 mil. In a time of fiscal auster- 
ity, you must be asking yourselves how such a small amount of money can result in 
any impact afc all. 

Of the 23 million Congress appropriated in 1981— $6.8 mil. was'distributed to 4ff 
states through the State Formula Grant Program. In 1981, Connecticut received 
$117,000. , 

(Ladies) Gentlemen, there isn't a better buy Available anywhere for the shrinking 
U.S. dollar. 

In Connecticut, your dollars have seeded programs like the following: For a 
nominal stipend of only $12,000/year, a child protection coordinator has mobilized 
28 towns around child abuse. In addition to providing Public and professional 
education, this coordinator started two multidisciplinary chile! protection teams to 
enhance treatment planning among community agencies fo&mffcult child abuse 
cases. This coordinator has also- developed a lay therapy programifcrtg volunteers. 
In addition, this coordinator spearheaded the development of aTOval Submarine 
Base Child Advocacy Committee to improve services to Navy families. 
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Since Connecticut first qualified for the State .Grant program in 1975; a total 
number of 20 community-based multidisciplinary child protection teams serving 78 
/ percent of the towns in Connecticut have been, developed. Of the 2tf only five were, 

seeded with state formula grant money The remaining 15 programs followed with 
nominal funding frcfcn other sources, saj<£ral "programs started and continue to 
, operate with a volunteer coordinator Tr nnTmrmniii , wh o include physicians, attor- 
neys, nurses, school personnel and social workers voluntarily provide case consulta- 
, tion During 1979-1980, an average of $13,000 worth, of professional services were 
volunteered by each team This means that over a one year period, $260,000 worth 
of professional services were volunteered by 20 Connecticut teams. 

You may be familiar with the concept of the self-help groups— Parents Anony- 
* mous has achieved national prominence as a successful model for helping abusive 

parents In 1976, there were three Parents Anonymous groups in Connecticut. 
Today, there are 37 These groups each have a professional who volunteers to work 
with the families A statewide coordinator guides the development of new groups 
and insures the quality of existing groups During the past three years, the State 
grant has provided a total of $39,000 to" this program. If you calculate the unit of 
this service, you will find that Parents Anonymous costs 88$ per week per family 
served Last year, professional sponsors to 37 Parents Anonymous Groups donated 
$79,476 worth of services 

$2,500 helped a local Junior Women's Club initiate the Volunteers in Protective 
Services Program beginning in July of 1979. Today/ 7 volunteers work^under the 
supervision of child protective service workers to provide intensive lay therapy and 
supportive services to abusive parents. This prografn is soon to receive a §25,000 
grant from the National Exchange Club, a men's serv\e organization, to expand its 
program Similar programs have been developed throughout Connecticut and witfr 
limited, and patchwork funding a total of fourteerAay therapy programs are in 
Rjace ^ 

Five local communities have received mink grants of $2,000-$5,000 for -.sexual 
abuse prevention and treatment programs With these small amounts of dollars, 
each community is identifying and responding its unique needs with respect to this 
. specialized problem For example, one community is focusing on educating school 
personnel in the identification of and response to sexually abused children. 

The Connecticut General Assembly appropriated $35,000 to the State Department 
of Children and Youth Services to add a lay therapy component to a successful 
program at Waterbury Hospital seeded with federal monies appropriated b* the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. An additional $50,000 has been appro 
pnated to the Department's budget to maintain community-based child protection 
programs which were also seeded with state formula grant monies Connecticut 
corporations, including Aetna Life and Casualty, Staufiers and Heublein and Con- 
, necticut Foundations like the Hartforcl Foundation for Public Giving are also begin- . 
mng to provide some maintenance funding for programs seeded with federal dollars. 

Finally, our newest initiative, a newsletter called Connecticut's Children, was X 
released two weeks ago, 1S designed to maintain a focus on children, most particu- 
larly on abused- children Unfortunately, no piece of legislation will totally eliminate 
the Scott D's and the Jayne T's But I can assure you that in the face of 'rising 
statistics in Connecticut, 638 abuse and neglect referrals were received in 19T72 as 
compared with 12,832 in'1979— a 2,000 percent increase m 7 years, the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act has made a significant impact on the protective 
service delivery system 

The Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act carfbe credited with helping us 
improve our identification of and response to a serious, widespread and complex 
problem But 7 years is not enough time and 12,000 children are far too many' and 
corporate contributions are still too small— for us to stop our work now \ 
^ You have heard the children and they have told you— you can and you miist* 
reauthorize the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. \ 
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* ' CHILD PROIgmQI 
A PHILOSOPHY , 
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Child Protection io tho Joint 
responsibility of * the public and 
otivote sector. Federal child abuse 
'dollars have been used to seed inno- 
vative local programs throughout 
Connecticut. Public, Federal, State and 
local funding and private foundation and 
corporate funding rust be available to 
maintain this.(fccmunity-baoed, statewide 
network. tMT 



CHILD PRDiECTICK PROGRAMS 

C^ilA protection teams and pareri?*aido pjtf grams 
provide- services to abused children and families 
in crisis. Ihe child protection teams, consisting 
of Interdisciplinary professionals,' provide. , 
intensive review of difficult child abuse cases 
and mobilize interagency efforts .to develop a 
comprehensive, permanent plan and coordinated 
community services for t^o child and family. 
Parent aftJos provide intensive paraprofossional 
seryicos to families in crisis to lnprovo the 
quality of parenting and family life and to ' * 
stabilize tho home so that tho children can ■ 
remain with their families and at homo. 



TWEE REASaiS 
i 

Ihe three major reasons these ^programs should 
bo sustained ares 

.These ptogroms are cost effective. The ' 

cost per case i3 $313 x'or children served > 

by child protection tearfs and $803 by V ^ 

parent aides. Foster caro flacement.for j~ § • 

each such chUd for twelve months would be g 

$1,980 (excluding all other supportive costs X 

of working with the qhild and family) and h 

$13,000 for residential treatment. . ° 

*\3hoso programs support tho federal mandate S 

of P.L. 96-272, which requires that every g 

effort be made "to keep children In their » 

own homes and with their own families through g 

' such services.* r/> 



.These programs fulfill four of the ' ma .1 or 
goals of the Governor^ Human Sorvlcos 
Annual Agenda Ti 1982 . namely Permanency i 
Planning, Community Services, Development, 
Abuse Complaint Response and Institutional 
^Alternatives* Ihis documents the effec- 
tiveness of those innovative community- 
based, community- supported services which 
respond quickly to child abuse complaints 
in their comraunitios to keep children In 
their own homo. • * J 
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* cere imiT 

A COB UNI? Is the ptnlml 
funding is needed "to del in 
protection teaa and parent 
for each catchment are* . 



cops wrr-rBopcgD 

Jergonnol 



Child Protection Teaa (1 Coordinator) 
In-Hind professional services 
Contributed* by teas aeabers 





♦18,000 
$10,000 

te,r 



250 



parent AtdVCoroonent <1 Supervisor, 12 Alda,t) 

,000 < 



ftrent Aide Supervisor $18,000 
Unit of (6) Mid lerent Aides 




Jringe * ij* 



Unit of (6) Volunteer iarent 

Aidee-Iartial Teiabursesent . 

for travel. ($50/ao. flat rate) | 3.600 



TOTAL reRSOKKEL 



♦121,350- 



Teaa aeabers provide their service on ajj 
in-ldnd basis. During 1979-80, |he ttprage 
contribution of professional tiae" donated to 
child protection teaa* vas $13,000. Ibis figure 
is based upon the following scale t 

$50/hpur - M.D. * . 

$35/h<«r - H»» n . 

$35/hour - Attorney 

( $25/Hour - A.C.S.V. Social Worker 

$20/hcur -^Tblioc and Probation 
, fio/hour - Volunteer 

Teaa coordinators are responsible for the 
coordination of the child - pro toot ion teaa* 
parent aides supervisors coordinate the parent 
aide prograa. 

Clerical services aust be available to the 
child proteotlon teaa and parent aide progress. 



n, Operating 

Office a*oe 
Supplies 
Telephone * \ 
* Printing, Postage 
training mterinls 

* TOTAL CtEJUTHtG „ 

e TOTAL UM1T CCSl' 



♦ $.000 ' 

1,000 
. 2,500 
* . 800 

*oo^ 
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USTZRX CONNECTICUT RWIOH 



COHHUN ITT- BASED TSAK3 



"MARCH 1981 



FEOQRAKj COMMUHITT CHILD PROTECTIOH T1AM 

"SPONSOR i ' Child Guidance Clinio of Greeter Bridgeport, Ino. 



-F=- 



•Child Guidance Clinio give* in-kind contribution 
of professional coordinator, part-tiae. 

.Coordinator originally baaed at Bridgeport 
Hospital. Program hae ) ^grown to include both a 
community-baaed teas .and a hospital- based teas 
vith its^wn coordinator. 



program* commm child protbctioh team 

SPONSOR i ^he Coalition for Children 6 louth, f Ino. 



.One of the first programs seeded with SUte 
Formula Orant funding- (federal child abuse dollars). 
Receive* Title XX funding. 

.Program develops, *duc agonal material and programs 
for pubUo a*d profs ssionalsx coordinates a tees, 
develop* additional community resources. 

.One jreAr mini-grant for sexual abuss initiative • 
through State Formula Orant (federal child abuse 
dollars). 



* PROGRAM i COMMUNITY CHILD PROTECTION t8i 
SPONSOR i The Stamford Hospital 



.In 2nd yr.» of » funding by DC 13 ChlM Protection 
line items provides only for expe#ss of 
coordinator. Some oorporats funding has been 
obtained. 

.Team began November, 1*)78 on a voluntary basis 
by Junior League of Stemford-Horvelk, Incv 
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SOUTHWESTERN CGKHECTICOT R2CIOH 



PAREHTS AtfOHIHOUS 



MARCH 1961 



CHAPTERS CURREmi BRIDGEPORT - STAMFORD 

ACTIVE w - . ^„, Mn 

STRATFORD , . TRUMBULL 



.Parents Anonymous support groups for 
abusing parents are coordinated in 
Connecticut by a privets non-profit v 
corporation called Pare nts Anon ymoua 
of Connecticut, Inc. The corporation 
hirer a statewide coordinator and 
Clerical staff. 

. Parent 3 -Anonymous of Connecticut, Inc. 
is approaching its third year of " s 
operetlng as- a statewide organization, 
funding for the first three years has 
cos* mainly from the Department of 
Children & Touth Services through the 
Stete Formule Grant (federal* child 
abuse dollars). ' Other sources of 
funding have been the Kational Office . 
of Parents Anonymous, the Connecticut 
Child Welfare Association! and private 
found st ions and corporations* 

•Based on the 1979-80 budget, it costs * 
$46,00 s year or $.88 a week to provide 
24 hour evailability "of service to 
families in Psrents Anonynovft. For an 
amount equal to ths cost of less ping one 
child in foster eara in Connecticut for 
one year, Perents Anonymous can reeoh » 
41 f sullies.* For an amount qqual to the 
cost of maintaining one child in an 
institution for ons year, Perents Anonymous 
csn rsach 260 families. In this way, 
Parente Anonymous provides an effective, 
cost efficisnt se^ce. 
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.Each Parents Anonymous Chapter selects a member of 
the group to serve as its leader or chairperson. 
This parent has ths responsibility of leading the 

discussion st each meeting, and oftsn acts as the 

contact person for new rs'fsrrals to ths chapter. 
It is this feature of parent leadership which sets 
Parents Anonymous apart froa othsr, more traditional 
forma of group treatment. In addition, each Chapter 
is assisted on a voluntary basis by one or two 
professional sponsors who provide leadership training . 
and support to ths chairperson and, act as liaisons 
with othsr community rssourcss. These professionals 
generally donate 6-10 Hours weekly to Parents 
.Anonymous related activities. The 37 professional 
" sponsors in Connecticut donated a total of $79,476 
worth of professional time to Parents Anonymous rslatsd 
activities this yoar. 

• Parents Anonymous is a self-help, organization for 
parents who seek to change their physically or 
emotionally harmful relstionships with thsir children. 
Vsskly Parents Anonymous* meetings provide parents, 
at no cost, with a safe place to discuss feelings 6 
and behaviors with others who havs had similar 
experiences. In addition, parente heve the opportunity 
to exchange telephone numbers and thus become^available 
to each other on a 24-hour basis in times of crisis 
or 'loneliness. At chapter meetings, parent* exchange 
information about sffsctive parenting techniques end • 
'child development, and may be given « opportunity to 
practice specific parenting skills.*^ js*. 
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PAREHT AIDS PROGRAMS 5 y ,** MARCH 1981 



PROGRAM: THE EFFECTIVE FAMILY. IJVIHG PROJECT \ 
SPOBSORi Fiudly & Children's Aide of Creator Korvalk, Inc. % 



• In 3rd and final^ear of funding from Connecticut 
Justice Comcdssiom funds- (1±> professional staff 
to coordinate program. 

.Founded in 1978, lay therapy program uses volunteers 
close coordination with Mid-Fairfield Child Guidance 
Clinic, ~~ 



PftCCRAKi % IKTEHSIVE 71KCLT SERVICE PROJECT ^ 
SPONSOR t Mid-Fairfield Child Guidance Clinic, Inc. 



.Time-littlted C.E>T.A. fuafts used to start program 
expired; 9/80. Grant fr<fc Stouffers has enabled 
program to continue.- * f ' * * 

.Program using paid lay, therapists. Coordinates 

* closely with Family and Children's Aids program^ 

* also located in Horvalk. 

.Advantageous -to hare both paid and volunteer parent 
aide components available in community. 



PROGRAM: * PAREKT EHRlCHMEJfT PROGRAM 
FAXIM AIDE PROGRAM 



SPONSOR: * CM 



Id Outdance Clinic of Greater Bric^eport, Inc 



.In 3rd and final year of Connecticut Justice 
Commission Or ant, and Bridgeport Area Foundation 
Grant. In second year of funding thru DCTS Child 
Protection Prograa line item. Limited availability 
of ongoing funding may, result in reduced services. 

.Parent Enrichment Program targets identified 
abusive parents* First program in Connecticut 
to use volunteers* * 

•Family Aide Program targets parents at high risk 
for chila abuse. U preventive in nature, « > 
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.PROGRAM* COWCWITT TIAM CGMP&TQtt , (> v, < • 

SPOKS&t Coordinating Cosadttec for Children In Crieie, Inc. 



•One of tbt first progrens to bt seeded- with 
State Jornula Grant (federal child abuse doll art). 
Reoeivae Title XX funding* w 

.Child protection tee* bea'two components i e 
oonsnnity-based teen to which any egencj can refer 
end a" socialised Mini-intake, teen which ie avail- 
able to end neets at DC 13. Program include e several 
additional and unique oonponets. 

•One rear mini-grani for sexual abuse initiatives 
through State formula Orent (federal child abuse 
dollars). 



PROGRAM* LOVZa RA9GAH7CX VAZJXI CHILD PROTlflfrCel flAM 
SPONSOR t Lower Xaugatuck Valley Parent Child Beeouroe Center 



A. 



•Coordinator ie donated on an in-kind basis by 
Parent-Child Reeourco Center who assumed 
r etpopsit dlity for the team in 1979* 

•Team haTbeen reorganised during past year. r 
Closely tied to the Valley Touth rerun. 



PROGRAM* COMMIT! TEAM CCHPOHTT ^ . 

SPONSORS Child Guidance CLinio for South Central Conneotitfut 
^m' » Coordinated Crieie Intervention Program* in family 
Violence and He gleet 



.iSoferam is coordinated by the Cossatnity Provider 
Consortium. Recsivss Title *XX, funding. 

.Program began in 1978 and has esveral o exponent • 
in addition to teaa including parenting clasees, 
parent aldee, community education arid^ in-eery^ce 
training endySrieie ^ntervention-ouireaoh, eerricee. 



SOUTH COTRAl CCWfECTlCVT RKSIO*- 



CHAPTERS ,CURftQJTtl" 
ACTIVE III — ^ * 



PARBfTS AHQNXHOUS 



KARCH 1981 * , 



AHSOHIA/DER0Y 
NEW yAVEH (2 ) , 



8RAHFORD C KESKI RE/Y ALLI HG FORD 

bakdqi KHUDB* 
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.Parents Anonymous support groups for 
abusing parents srs coordinated in 
Connscticut by a privato j»on-prof it o 
^corporation called Parents Anonymous 

' of Connecticut, Inc. The corporation 
hires a statewide coordinator and 
clerical staff.' 



.Parents Anonymous of Connecticut, Inc. 
is approaching Its third year of 
opereting as e statewide organizstion. 
Funding for the first three years has 
cose mainly from the Department of 
Child/en & Xputh Services through thd 
Stste For nula Grant (federal child 

•abuse dollars).- Other sources of 
funding have been the National Office 
of Parents Anonymous, the Connecticut . 
Child Welfare Associetion', and private 
found eti one and corporation*. 

•Based on the 1979*80 budget, it costs - 
$46.00 e year or $.83 e week to provide 
24 hour evsilability of service to 
f sallies in Perents Anonymous. For aa 
emount equal to the cost of keeping one 
child in foster care in Conneot^ut for 
one year, Pe re ntTP Anonymous can reach 
41 feed lies. For an amount equal to the 
c,o tt of maintaining one child In an 
institution for one year, Parents Anonymous 
csn reech 260 familiee. In thie way, 
Parents Anonymous provides an effective, 
coit efficient « service* 
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•Each Parent* Anonymous Chapter selects a meaber of 
the group to serve as its leader or chairperson. 
This parent has the responsibility of leading .the 
diftussion st eech nesting, and often acts as the 
contact person for nswreferrals to the chapter. 
It is this feeture of parent leadership which sets 
Parents An&yaous apart from other, more traditional 
forma-of-group -treatments- ^n addition, 'each Chapter 
is assisted on a voluntary basis by one or two 
professional sponsors who provide leadership training 
and support to the chairperson and set as lieisons 
with other coosainity resources. These professionals 
generally donate 6-10 hours weekly to Parent* 
Anonymous related activities. The 37 professional 
sponsors in Connecticut donated e total of $79,476 
worth of professional time to parents Anonymous rsleted 

" activities this year. 

.Parents Anonymous is e self-help organizstion for 
parents who seek to Changs their physically or 
emotionally harmful relationships with theirjphildren. 
Weekly Parents Anonymous meetings provide parWe, 
at no cost, with s safe place to discuss feelings 
and behaviors with others who have had similar 
experiences. In addition, parents have the opportunity 
to exchange telephone numbers and thus become evaileble 
to eech* other on e 24-hour besie in times of crisis 
or loneliness. At chapter meetings, parents exchange 
information eboul effective psrenting techniques and 
child development, and may be given the opportunity to 
practice specific parenting skills. 



Proghaxi 'PABzzrr Aioc ccHPararr 

^ fl PAKIU ADVOCATE CCKPCWKT f 

SPCelSOBi Coordinating Comittse for Children in Crisis, Inc. 



.Recedes Titl9 H funding j in 2nd year of 
DC 13 Child Protection Program 7 ' ^ 
funding. Additional funds belng'eought. 
Paid staff, aoae /voluntaan . 

.Vorks primarily vith abuaiTO and high risk 
parents* Program has been a leader in 
organising parent aids supervisors on a 
benthly basis. 

• Prototype in Connecticut i program is 
targeted to systems intarrentj.cn. 



P*QGgA* 
SPOKSORt 



PARBTT Aid COMPCKOtT 

Child Guidance Clinic for Central Connecticut, Inc. 
Coordinated Crisii Intervention Program in family 
Violsnce and meglect 



.Receives Title XX funding. Additional 
funding being •ought. ' 

.Parent aide program has a unique "Hot ha re hare • 
Group for parents. Also provide ■ lay therapy 
services in the home. 



ncajm lcto iaogatuc* vallxi parts? sine pboorah 

S?0H30Ri Lever JUugatuck Valley Parent Child Reiource Center, Inc. 
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•In' 2nd year of DC IS Child Protection Program 
line item funding. Additional funds being 
•ought* Paid supervisor and paid lay 
therapist i. t 

•Parent aids supsrviior has •pearbeeded state* 
vide IsgiilstiTs efforts to attract 
additional DCYfl Child Protection Program 
line item funding. s 



1ASI28X CQKOCTIOTT R2GIGK 



CCetflBTCTT-BASXD TZAK3 



HABCH 1981 



PBOGSAMl HIDOLKSZX CCCHTI CHILD FRCTZCTIGM TZAM 
SPOtSCBi Ccwinlty Health Center^ Inc. « 
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.Coordinator donated on pert-tiae basis 07 
Coeoamity Health Center. Stable. funding being 
•ought. 

•Tee/ grew out of a co ■■unity task force on domestic 
violence* Close working relationship vith 
Middlesex Memorial Hospital. 



PROGRAM* WILLIAM BACX03 HOSPITAL COMJHITX TZAM 

UVB0CZ & MDtiRIAL HOSPITALS COMKUKITI TEAM 
S. HAYAL SUBMARDCE BASS CHILD ADVOCACI TXAM 

SPCHSOH: Southeaatem Connecticut Child Protection Council 



•In £rd and final year of funding through DCIS Stete ' 
Tomtla Grant (federal child ebuae dollars), rands ' 
provide stipend to (1) 4/5 tie* coordinator. Stable 
funding being sought* l - 

•Three, tease and e coMunity council vera developed 
to aobiliie this 28 town ares. Public and professional 
education ongoing, developed volunteer parent aide 
coaponent, developed Parente Anonymous groups. J 

•One year nini-graht for sexual abuse initiatives 
through State Porsula Orant (federal child abuse 
dollars). 



PR0GRAK3: DAXIILSOli COwCMTT TXAH CCHPCHBfI 
vULDUXTICt COWflXni TXAM COMPCaTXT 

SPdtSOEt northeastern Connecticut Child Protection Council 
United Social and Mental Health Services, Inc. 
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.In 3rd and final year of Connecticut Juatlce 
Cosadesion funding. 8 table funding being sought. 

•Two teasel and a coneunity council were developed 
to aeet the needs of thie aree. Publio and 
professional education. Developed volunteer parent 
alde.ooapooent. 

•One year edni-grtnt for sexual abuse through 
State forsnla Orant (federal child ebuae dollare). 



mnm cgkkkcticot mi 



PAKJWTll AHONlfKHia 



MARCH 10HI 



CHAPTERS CURJlDfTLT 
' ACTIVE IK - 



BROOKLtK KEY LONDON (2) 

GROT OK VILLIKAKTIC (Hiapanio) 

XIDDLETCVH HI AST! C CGRRECTIOB PACILITX 



NORWICH 

STORKS 

THOKPSOK 
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.Parante Anonymous support groups for 
•bating parents are coordinated in 
Connecticut bpr a private non-profit 
corporation called Partnta Anonymoua 
of Connecticut, Inc. .The corporation 
hires a ttattvidt coordinator and 
clerical staff* 

* Parent! Anonymoul%f Connecticut, Inc. 
it approaching its third ysar'of 
operating ae a statewide organisation* 
Funding for the first thres years hee * 
co a* mainly fro* the Department of 
Children 4 Youth Servicee through the 
State formula Grant (federal child 

•ebuee dollars)* Other eourcee of 
funding havt betn the national Office* 
of Partntt Anonymous, the Connecticut 
Child Velfare Association, and private 
foundations and corporation!. 

.Baud pn the 1979*80 budgat, it coat! 

4*6.00 a ysfar or $.88 a uaeV to provide 
2A hour availability of earvice to' 
familiss in Parent! Anonymous, for en 
aaount equal to the co!t of xssping one 
child in fo!ter care in Connecticut for 
one ysar, Parent! Anonymous can reach 
Al families. For an amount equal to the 
cost of maintaining one child in an 
ln!titution for on! 1 ysar, Parent! Anonymous 
ctn reaeh 260 families. In this way, 
Parsnts Anonymous provides an effective, 
coet effloi!nt eervice* 
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.Each Parent! Anonymous Chapter selects a member of 
the group to eerva •• it! loader or chairperson. 
Thl! parent has the raeponeibility of leading the 
diecuccion at each meeting, and often acte ae the 
contact person for ney referrale to the chapter. 
It is thie festure 6f parent leaderehip which eats 
Perente Anpnymoue apart from other, more traditional 
forms of group treatment. In addition-, eaoh Chapter 
is a e el e ted on * voluntary baa la by one or two 
profeeeionel eponsors vho provide leaderehip training 
and support to the chairperson and Kot as llaiaona 
with other oommunlty reeourcee. Theee profeeeionale 
generally, donate 6-10 hours weekly to Parent i 
Anonymous related activitiee. The 37 profeeeionel 
sponsore In Connecticut donated a total of $79*476 
worth of professional time to Parents Anonymoue related 
activitiee this year. 

fpsxents Anonymous is a self-help orfanliatiok for 
perente who eeek to change their>*hyeically or 
emotionally harmful relationships! »th their children. 
Veekly Parente Anonymous meetinftawjovids parents , 
at no oost, with a safe placs to discuss feelings 
and behaviore vith others who have had similar 
experiancee* In addition, parente have the opportunity 
to exchange telephone numbers am thus become available " 
to sach other on a 2A-hour bean in times of crisis 
or lonellneae. At cheptermeetinge, parente exchange * 
information about effecJJrfi parenting teohnlquee end 
'ohlld devel qnmjttfcj ^efamay^be given the opportunity to 
practioe Ipecifio parenting eld lie. 



ustdm ccwicncuT static* paebit aid* pbogjums / mabc&196i 



PBOGKAMt MU90Sn OOOTI PAJDTf AIDS FROQRAK 
SPOUSOIU feminity Beelth Ctntcr, Inc. 



yeer of DCTS Child Protection Progr*% 
"line itee funding, additional funding being 
•ought. 

,Ti#d with Child Protection Teea, paid parent 
aid* •uparviior* 



program j mLCBDcrcoampuoK AHJIPISHJUX 

SPOSCRt Southeastern Connecticut Child Protection Council ' 
Paaily Servioai I*«t 

Connecticut Dtpcr^Mnt of Children k Touth 8«rvicti 



.Bagen in I960 ae a volunteer Initiative vitl 
in-kind cupport from Child Protection Council, 
DOT, end family Servictilaet. In let year 
of 00X3 State Poreula Qrent {federal child ebuee 
d oiler*) stipend* 

♦Tied with Child Protection Teen, supervision la 
donated by Fssdly Services lest. Ley therepigti 
ere volunteers. 
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GRXtfXa HARTfCRD R8QIC* 



COmnOTT-BiSID TIAKS 



MARCH 1961 



program* tuMcmnut child advocacy txam 

ROCmLLIi CHILD ADVOCACY TRAM 
SPCRSORi Heachsster Coeaunlty Servicei Council, Ino. 




tin last year of State forma* Grant funding 
(ftd«rel child ttu*e doll at* ) . fundi provids 
stipend to (1) 4/5 tine coordinator. Local 
funding being • ought througiDfencbester . 
Cosstunity Servient Council! Ino. 

•Two functioning teas*, art in operation, paid 
professional coordinator btgan in 1977. 



coM«mrn child photjcctick tram 



Xorth Csntral Connadtlcut Coalition for Children In Crisis 



.In 2nd year of funding through OCXS Child 
Protection Progrta line item provides only 
pert-Use clerical. 

•Volunteer coordinator, such support from 
neighborhood Center. 



program* cemmrrr child froticti<* /ram 

SPCBSCet Conneoticut Stete Depart sent of 




Touth Qsrvioss 
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Originally the co— unity component of the 
University of Connecticut Medical Center Ttaa 
funded by Aetna Uft and Casualty* upon funding 
expiration in *us**r I960 coordination donated 
by Department of Children 4- Youth Services. *» 
This aodel is providing an opp o r tuni ty to ~* 
experiment with the sAndated state agency serving 
as the coordinating agency. 



PROGRAM! PROJRCT P. A.C.I. - BRISTOL TRAM " 

WW BRIT ADC TEAK 
•SPORSORt Bristol Hospital Mental health Olinio, Inc. 



.funded-*ro* 1979-1961 through the Connecticut 
JurttaJfttadssicm Stablt funding being sought. 

.founded 1*79, oloec interface with HoneaeJcsr, 
V,M.A., Young Parent Progrea and Youth Service 
Bureau* > 



CREATE* 



PAREHT3 AHOMYM0O3 



.MARCH 1981 



CHAPTERS CURftflfTLI 
ACTIVE XH - 



STAFFORD SPRINGS 

QLASTONBURY 

EHFIELD 

MANCHESTER * 
C 



HARTFORD 

HARTFORD (Hispanic) 
VEST HARTFORD 
BLOCK?! ELD 



NEW BRITaIH 
BRISTOL 



7" 




.parents Anonymous support groups for ^ 
abusing parents srs coordinated in 
Connecticut by a private non-profit 
corporation called Parents Anonymous 
of Connecticut, Inc. The corporation 
hirss a statewide coordinator and 
clerical staff. 

.Parents Anonymous of Connecticut, Inc. 
is spproaching its third ysar of 
operating as a statewide organization. 
Funding for the first thjree years has 
cobs mainly fro* the Department of 
Children & Youth Services through the 
Stste Forcula Grant "(federal child 
abuse dollars). Other sources of > 
funding have been the National Office *< 
of Parent e Anonytouo, .the Connecticut 
Child Welfare Aaeociatiort, and private 
foundations -and corporettons. 

.Eased on the 1979-80 budget, "it' oosts 
$46.00 e year or $.88 e week to provide 
2* hour availability of esrvics to 
faedliss in Parents Anonymous. For an 
amount equal to the cost of keeping one 
child In foster care In Connecticut for 
one yeer, Perente Anonymous 'can reach 
*4l femlliee. ,Por an Amount equal to the 
coet of maintaining one child in an ' 
Institution for ono, year, Parents Anonymous 
can reach 260 fsmilies. In thie way, 
Parents Anonymous provides an effective, 
cost efficient eervice., 



.Each Parents Anonymous Chapter selects « member of ff 
the group to serve as its leader or chairperson. 
This parent has the responsibility of leading the 
discussion at each meeting, and often acts as the 
contact person for neu referrals to the chapter. * 
It,is this feature of parent leadership which sete 
Parents Anonymous apart from other, more trwlitional 
forms of group treatment. In addition, each Chapter 
is assisted on a voluntary, basis by one or two 
professional sponsors who provide leadership treining 
and support to the chairperson and act as liaisons 
with other community resources. These profeesionale 
generally donate 6-10 hours weekly to Parents . 
Anonymous related activities. The T! professional 
sponsors in Connecticut donated a total of 179,476 
worth of professional time to Parents Anonymous related 
activities this year. / 

.Parents Anonymous is a self-help organization for 
parente who seek to change their physically or 
emotionally harmful relationships with their children. 
Weekly Parente Anonymoue meetings provide parents, 
at no cost, with a safe place to discuss feelinge 
and behaviors with othere who have had similar 
experiences. In addition, parents have the opportunity 
to exchange telephone^ nuabere and thus become availably 
to each other on a 24-hour basis in £imes of crisis 
or loneliness'. At chapter meetings, parents exchange 
information about effective parenting techniqUee and- 
child development, and may be given the opportunity to 
praotice specific parenting' skills. 
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Giuuxxa«HAjrrrcw> ^eqiom 



PARENT UD& PaOGRlKS\ 



MARCH 1961 



FBOGRAMj THS PARWT AIDX y PROGRAM 

SPOVSO&i BoseaeJcer Service o^T the Bristol Art*, Ino. 



.Initiated with tism-li*ited funding fro* 
United Vay. Reimbursement for sendee 
arrangeaent vith State makes ongoing operation 
possible At no charge to State client ■• 

•Parent aides receive 30 hours of epeoialized 
1 training in hose safety, child oare, household 
management, nutrition, and budgeting. 



PROGRAM) vciyjrrxras si protktiyx sxrvick pardtt aids program 

SPORSORSt Department of Children 4 Touth Services 
Yarn on Junior Women's Club . , 

As of Kay 1, program vill be known as * 
SCAI (Suspected Child Abuse/Hegleot) America of 

Connecticut, Jno. t 

HARTfORD RKICHAL SCAi^ 

SPCKSORi Connecticut^ IxchengV Clubs 




•Seeded vith State Formula Grant funding (federal 
child abuse dollars). 

.Connecticut District Xxchange Clubs vill provide 
ongoing funding when pro gran converts to Hartford 
Regional SCAM Center i!n May, 1981 : * 
•Vernon Junior Women' e Club and State Depart sent 
of Children k Touth\Servicee developed volunteer 
lav therapy program in 1979* 
♦SCAM (Suspected Child\abuse/Kegleot) America of 
I Arkansas, Ino* adapted!, to meet Connecticut needs 
vill enable' thle program to expaaPhunber and 
* function of volunteers. \ 



PROGRAMS GOOD START PROGRAM 

SPOMSORi St. rrancis Hospital 
Hartford - 



Program initiated by City of Hartford Health 
Department, current .funding provided by 
Aetna Life^and Casualty. Stable funding being 
sought. \ # „ 

tal based lay therapy program provides 
inteVtsive^miM supportive services most 
particularly to new parents. Goal is to support 
high risk parents and prevent need for wore 
intensive eervioest prototype in Connecticut. 



VQSTBVSSTZBM CdOfBCTICUT RBOICW 



COHMUNnT- BASED TEAKS 

0 



MARCH 1981 



SPOHSOHt Denbury Regional Cowl a ai on oo Child Care, Rights & Abuse, Inc. 



•too of the first programs seeded with 
State Foraila Grant funding (federal 

.child abuse dollars)* 

.In 3rd and final year of funding froa 
Connecticut Justice Comai anion. In 

'gnd yr. of funding 07 DOTS Child 
Protection ProgTaa line itea. * Local 
funding sought. 

.Began June, 1976, goal is planning 
developing and iapleaenting a eye tea w ^ 
of coiplete services for children and 
youth in Housatonic Valley Regions. 



\ 



PROGRAMt COHHUWITT TEAM CCKPOKWT 

SPONSOR t The Collaboration for the Prevention of Child Abuse & Neglect 
Vaterbury Ho spit al, Depart sent of Pediatrics 



l 



.Oiievof the first prograas seeded with 
State Toraula Crant funding (federal 
chlld\abuse dollars). .Presently hinded 
by CitV of Vaterbury f Connecticut Justic* 
Ctf-ndsbion, DCTS. line itea and Vaterbury - 
hospital. 

.Based at a hospital, prograa includes 
a comaunity teaa and parent aide 
component. 

.One year ndni-grant to Sexual Assault 
Crisis Service, Inc. and Collaboration ' 
for sexual abuse initiatives through 
State Forada Grant (federal child 
abuse dollars). 
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pawns JUJONrHoua. 



CHAPTERS CURRENTLY 
* ACTIVE IN - * 



VATERBURX 



WINSTED 
VATERTOVN 



.Parent* Anonymous support groups for 
abusing parents are coordinated in ^ 
Connecticut by a private non-profit 
► corporation called Parents Anonymous 
of Connecticut, Inc. The corporation 
. hires a statewide coordinator and 
clerical staff. „ 

..Parent s ">nony»ous of Connecticut, Inc. 
is approaching its third year of 
operating aa a statewide organisation, 
funding for the- first three yeara has 
^ come mainly fro* 5 the Department of 
r Children & Youth Services thrpgh the** 
State ForKulATjrant (f^dpralj^ 
abuse dollars^ Other aourof 
funding have been the Nation* 
. of Parents Anonymous, the Connecticut 
Child Welfare Association, and private 
found at ipna and corporations. 



through the*" 
ona^^Roce 



.Aftstd on the 1979^80 budget, it costs 
Ko.00 a year or $»88 a week to provide 

• 21 hour availability of service to ' ^ 
families in Parents Anonymous, for an 
mount equal to the cost of keeping one 
.child in foster care in Connecticut Cor 
%#a year, Parents Anonymoua can reaoh 

25 families. For an amount equal to the 
cost of maintaining one -child in an 
institution *f or one year, Parents Anonymous 
. can rea'ch 260 families. In this way, 

* Parents Anonynous provides an effmct ive*, 
cost effioient service* 
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•Each Parents Anonymous phapter aelecta.a member of * 
'the group to serve as its leader or chairperson. 
. Thia parent has the responsibility of^leading the 
discussion ^t each meeting, <and often ac£e as the 
contact person for new referrals to the chapter. 
It is this feature -pf parent leadership which sets' v 
Parents Anonymous apart fronother, .more traditional 
-forms of group treatmen>rIna2fl*4tion, each .Chapter 
is assisted on a volum^ary basis by one or tuo 
provisional sponsors who provide leadership tNining > 
and support to the chairperson and act as liaison! 
with'Other "community resources. These professional* 
" generally donate 6-10 hours weekly to Parents r \ 
l Anonymous related activities. The Jl professional 
sponsors in Connecticut donated a total of $79»A76 
worth of professional time to Parents Anonymous related 
activities this year. 

.Parents Anonymous is a self-help organization for 
parents who seek to, changa^their physically or 
emotionally harmful relationship? with their children. 
Weekly Parents Anonymous meetings provide parents, 
at no cost', with a safe place to discuss feelings 
and behaviors with others whoNjavo had similar 

. experiences'. In addition, parrots have the opportunity 
to exchange telephone numbers are^thua become available 
to each other on a 24-hour basis in times of oribie^, 

• or loneliness. At chapter meetings, parents exohange 
information about effective parenting techniques and 
child development, and «ay be given the opportunity to 
practice specific parenting* skills. 



PROGRAMi .PARWT AIDS PROGRAM COMPOTfT 

SPOMSOEt ^ Denbary Regional Commission "on Child Car** Rights, & Abuse, inc. 



. Contractual arrange©ent%ith 
Family and Children's Aide Home maker 
Sendees which enables re iaburst cent 

•for serrloe ays tea at no charge to 
clients. , | 

•Tied with Child Protection Teas, 
coordinator is paid by] Coamiasion. 

t I 



PROGRAMS PARHfT AHJ1 PROGRAM COMPOIlHT j 
SP0H60H* The Vaterbury Collaboration for the Pretention of Child Abua# 
' \ Neglect 

Vtterbury Hospital, Depart went of Pediatrics ^ 4 



.Program was initiated with C.K.T.A. 
funds, has been »aintain*<i by DCTS 
line Itea funding and funding ,from 
Vaterbury Hospital. 

.Tied 'with Child Protection Team, 

/paid coordinator, paid lay 

'therapists. 
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Group aims to bolster permanency 



By Charte Launl 

Deputy Comrmuioner 
The Committee on Foster 
< are Upgrading and Expansion 
hi.« been meeting to plan for ways 
to expand DCYS resource* for 
permanent planning Their recent 
report of progress to Deputy Com- 
missioner Amy Wheaton and my. 



All the news... 

Welcome to the first issue of 
onnectmU't Children Produced 
Jy the Division of Children and 
Protective Service*, this is the 
first of three issue* Publication 
of ConnrchCV-t't Children is made 
possible th/outfh a State Formula 
Child Abu« Grant funded by the 
I' S Apartment of Health and 
Human Service*, Office of Human 
Development Services, Adminis- 
tration for ( hildren Youth and 
F am tlfe*. Children* Bureau 

Qtmiuctxrut't Children will 
strive to promote an exchange of 
ideas among professionals con- 
cerned about children's services 
Article* will dweusa the work of 
the Division, focus on unique or 
innovative program* and describe 
tie* between the DtvUM>n s ataff 
and other child welfare 
professional*. , 

Future uwues are planned 
>r May and August of 1981 We 
welcome article* or story sugges- 
tion* Pleaae send them at least 
six weeks in advance of publica- 
tion to Division of Children and 
Protective Service*, Department 
of Children »nd Youth Services, 
170 Sitfourney Stre*t Hartford. 
CT 06105 or call 566-6237 



self includes elements addresaing 
emergency foster home*, tempor- 
ary transitional foster home*, fos- 
ter family care rate adjustment, 
therapeutic footer care home*, 
permanent footer family homes 
and emergency support facilities 
The proposal would create re- 
source* for DCYS to improve 
permanent planning for children 
by assuring that more children 
sre either returned to their 
natural parents or provided with 
more appropriate placements 
Those objectives will be achieved 
by 

• Preserving the existmK foster 
home placement*, 

• Expanding existing placements. 
Creating new placement*. 

The result* of this effort will 
serve the needs^rf" children white 
stabilizing cost* by gradually re- 
ducing the number of long term 
residential placement* That goal 
can be accomplished by utilizing 
short term treitment, less costly 
foster family care or by return- 
ing the child to his or ber home 



From the 
Commissioner 

Dear Colleague, 

I am pleased to be part of 
thia first issue of Connecticut's 
Children 

I thought it would be appro- 
priate to share with you the De- 
partment of Children and Youth 
Service* 1981 to 1986 goals which 
recently were submitted to the 
General Assembly as part of the 
department* Five Year Master 
Plan * 

Goal 1 . With other state and 
local agencies, toubhc and private 
community orAmzatwn* and the 
federal government, develop a 
more comprehensive and inte- 
grated system of child welfare, 
mental health and juvenile justice 
services for Connecticut's chil- 
dren, youth and their families. 
Coordinate delivery of these serv- 
ices with community and regional 
health, mental health* social serv- 
ices, educational and juvenile jus- 
tice systems 



DCYS, Yale center set standards 



By Ray Farrington, MSW, 

Director of Children and 

Protective Service* 

Over the past year, DCYS 
and members of the Yale Child 
Study Center have been meeting 
together to develop standards for 
decision making around the re- 
turn and removal of children by 
DCYS Their work ha* resulted 
in a set of specific guideline* for 
worker* to use when contemplat- 
ing placement for children 

Although the policy of DCYS 
is to maintain children in their 



own homes whenever possible, 
certajn eventa in the child's life 
may make consideration of either 
temporary (up to 96 hours) or 
long-term placement a necessity 
The guideline* speak to decision* 
around these case* Conversely, 
many families demonstrate child 
neglect and other problem* That 
do not ordinarily warrant removal 
of a child from the home, but do 
indicate a-need for voluntary serv- 
ices to provide mesmngful, effec- 
tive support For these situ*tion*. 

(frxwKHwd on P»P ft 
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In Brief 



Providers designing data system 

Providers of ehild protection service* tn Connecticut meet regu- 
larly each quarter with representatives of DCYS Division <Jf Children 
& Protective Service*. These meetings provide a rtpilir opportunity 
for public and private providers throughout the state to r&irr infor- 
mation about their program* and to discus* mutual concerns. Their 
goal t* to strengthen and enhame the community ba*jjp network 
approach tochildren's protective unices- ' 

At the, fall \%6i) meeting the group agreed to form a working 
committee to address tommon pryb*m* of dau <.o)i*ction Currently, 
the committee is rrv.rw.ng the mf'im'-ationai needs of.fhitd protection 
'learn* and. pare n! aide pr>.»gram* ASWr analyzing the various *> sterns 
in iw«e at present, the gr-jp p'an» to design a tfanaardixed data col 
l ertK»n instrument «>«t*-m >h<*t wtl ^hen b*> mad* .iwulabie to any 
interested program* 

If you have suggestion? fnr the committee to nclude id their 
design please cai! Joseph Luftu— \ ergari MSV\' Director of the 
Waterbury ( olJaborattoc for the Prevention,, of Child Abuse, and 
Neglect at 574-6219 

Confess to review abuse law ' 

The Child Abuse Prevention" And Treatment Act (PL 34-247 as 
Amended; expires at the* end of f;sea) year I9«] and preliminary 
heanngR on the reauthorization of this legislation have beyun 

PL 94-247 provided financia' s/ufl*tance~ for demonstration 
projects through the SUV Kormuia Grants and the ^atiorfcl Center 
on Child Abv<€ and Neglect-N'T AN If you wish to participate in a 
group effort supporting thH piece A eguiation >our written com- 
ment* are vtek*orr* P>a*e them h, The Div:sion of Children and 
Protective Service* Office A Program Development Department of 
Children and Youth Serves 170 Vigour ne> Street .Hartford. CT 
06105 J / ^ 



DCYS, Yale 

the guidelines *pe') out an expec- 
tation 'hdt tne pubitc and private 
*ector* «i, w«tk together 'o in- 
«ure service awilabmty on a 
tru > voluntary h*sis Jn fi<t, the 
guideline* «tate that in these 
c^-es 'i m»rv ices At*- truly voiun- 
' tary *he ■ mp « ref jsal accept 
service* d<*A nut institute cause 
for remov* «r e*en for further 
extended inquiry nto th*- family « 
situation 

The primary a*«umption 
Jpon vshuh the giidehnes 
based i4 th*t ev»-ry th.ld 
and de^rves l>, feel «*h .ir* in hi« 
or her home tr v ronmt nt Secur- 
ity involve* both physual and 
emotional well-being Mjnditions 
which are usually best met wrthih 
permanent and endurng rela ti on- 
ship* w ,th the primary (.arefake?^* 
and which *re eA*entiai u> a tnild * 
health) development 

The guidelines rt ut the 
specific steps that Nahoufd be 
followed pru»r Hi removing a rfcJ4, 



* decisjon-makmg process de- 
signed t/j assure j pa*efi«l consider- 
ation < f a!i other alternatives and 
to b» applicable to both emergency 
and non-emergerfcj situations. 

If a decision to remove is then 
reached the guidelines go on to 
spVcify fyrlher, involvement 
around planning for return, if 
appropriate, including steps for 
, maintain. ng parent child relation- 
* irtips. if return » not appropriate 
immediate* initiation of perm*. 
nenc> punning « required by the 
guidelines. 

In tv^o very specific categor- 
ies, the guidelines state the pre- 
sumption that an exception bw 
made to the basic principle that 
all children should return home. 
These are the two situations m 
which permanency planning tain 
begin immediately They are 

• "Children who have been re- 
moved because of life threaten- 
mg injuries at thethands of the 
adults responsible for them in 
their own homes." and 

• 'Children who have lost their 
primary, .relationship to their 



Comnyssioner 

,<onfwfc*rf frxwe p**c 1> 

Goal 2 Maintain children 
Vnd youth withl n their own 
homes, families and coromunifte* 
Should placement be required, re- 
turn of the child to the famiiy u 
the desired treatment goal in aii- 
casev a plan for permanency will 
be developed for each child * ' 

Goal 3 Assure that ai chn 
dren and youth serviced t p tht 
department receive prompt itten- 
tion.-« have updated trea ment 
plans, and receive regular case 
reviews, discharge planning and 
follow-up services consistent withy 
the principles of permanenc: and 
care in the least restr rtive 
environment 

* Goal 4 rncrea^e the pr » por- 
tion of the departrnent's fts<! <\ re-* 
sources allocated for the provmon 
of preventive support and sup- 
plementary services for children 
and youth in thejr families, homes 
and communities « 

Goai 5 Strengthen the de- 
partment s management capacity 
to continue to ensure that DCYS 
direct and funded sen ices are of 
high quality and Are' cos' 
effective 

Each >ear this plan will be 
revised and updated a* needed 
These goals have been established 
so that DCYS may continue to 
offer ever-improving service* to 
the children of Connecticut and 
their families. 

Sincerely. ( 



^/MarkJ M 



Marcus 
Commissioner 



biological parents and who have 
established very strong pnmkry 
relationships with surrogate 
parents who are prepared to 

/keep the children permanently 
Further required rn this situa- 
tion « that the clinical aase*> 
ment indicates the children 
long range development will be _ 
threatened by removal from the " 
surrogate parents " 
-Copies of ^he full set of "guide- 
lines, related training materials 
and further information may be 
obtained from the Division of 
Children and Protective Services, t 
Department of Chijdren 4 Youth ' 
Services, 170 Sigourney Street, 
Hartford, CT 06105 h 
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Exchange club 
support 
; strengthens 
child protection 

By I ynn Laiuberry.* 
<T Exchange Club 

Frank Liburdy, Jr . prudent 
of the ( <>nrcecficut Dutrsct Ex- 
change C'ud* has announced re* 
ceipt of ^ $25 000 grant from the 
Satjona, Exchange (tub Founda- 
tion f<r the Prevention of Child 
Abuse. The foundation provides 
financial support to child abuse* 
prevention project* ax part <»f the 
Kroup* National Program Focus 
The grant will fund a model 
prtwam railed Suspected Child 
Abu* and Neglect (SCAN) 
which was pioneered .n Little 
K»ck. AK VAN \o;unteer 
■*y tberapt*u •/, work Hl tb par- 
ent* *ho abu*e or n*xiect their 
ehiSd/er- 

^frmbers *f the rhi.d pro. 
■ertK^n. community ha\e met dur- 
ng *h> past year with DCVS 
.fficiaL S< AV' officaU and 
m*mbpr» of the C uRnectirut Dia- 
trie Ex^han^e r'ufcs to kd***itlf) 
the *t<4?e» need« and to adapt the 
ST AS" rooJe' f.w *«e here The 
■*f AS protoUpe begin a* a 
>ear-ooir experiments! pn-gram 
bas*d at the R<*kvii* office of 
trw IX Harford Region The 
n*w S< AN center wil 1 offer 'a> 
ih^rapy **d parent aide service* 
to <a.«e^referr«-d b> DCYS 

f «rtn*ctlcjf « District Ex 
chanje member* are excited abt««t 
the ffrant Ucau*e if enables an 
existing rhiW prot/ction projfram 
to detnrr fT.p*nd*d ta> >herap> 
s*r\ice« The Exchange Hub ■« 
alv> grateful to Commissioner 
Mark J Marcus and his staff who 
worked c'.t*v\y w?th u* and with 
pmate provider* to brng this 
JpUn to frui* ion 

The I onnecticut ST A S' model 
u "ne >if the fir«t in !he country 
and the AtatP « Exchanee Oob 
membership hope* to continue 
«uppon for this kind of mnova 
live pubflr pmate collaboration 
ainvd at pre\entmg chtfd abuse 
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Resource center 

coordinator 

named 

By Franc] ne Vecehioila, MSW. 
Central Office 

Polly Macpberson has joined 
DO S a* !he *Ute coordinator to 
the New England Resource Cen- 
■ter for Protective Services i& Br*- 
ton MA The center u on* of ten 
regional project* funded through 
the National Center on Child 
Abuse and N'egk-ct <NCCA.\)* 

The Boston center serve* as a 
regional library and work* to 
Timmuniea'e information about 
the region « child abu*e program* 
services and re^^rce* The cen- 
ter al*a develop* training "pro- 
grams .and pro\ioV» technical 
assistance 

M« Macpheraon will work a: 
the Office of Program De\ek>p- 
meot to jttrenjrthen the *utew>de 
network of child protection pro- 
grams Specifically she is nl work 
with parent aide program* and 
rX"V> U> enhance case manare- 
ment *y*terru She will tUo 
participate tn the development of 
the family^day care demonstration 
project with the Office of Child 
Day ( are and the Department dl 
Human Resource*. 

Ms Macpher*on holdj a 
Master* Defrree tn edueatmn and 
ha* ten year* r,f »cia! work ex- 
perience servmjf children through 
pub'ir and private organization* 
She ha* created trainini: matartal 
and conducted parenting educa- 
tion workshop* for professional* 
and tor parent*- She worked 
piwiously aa a director of aocta! 
and community service* at a 
model day care center in New 
J*r»*7 which offered full and 
part-time care for 500 infant* and 
child™? through third grade 



Milwaukee 

Ethnic agencie* are as un&eco- 
*ary duplication of tervice* be- 
cause adequate chl»H protection 
service* tan be provided to 
minority cttenta by any worker 
who i* trained to understand 
the implication of cultural her- 
itage and value* on the hvea 
of ethnic and linguistic minor- 
ity client* 

We mu*t face the fact that we 
i^* do not have resource* adequate 
* to the need* of ail validated 
chiW abuse and neglect caaea, 
and public agencies should be 
mandated to investigate and 
trt-at only physical and aexual 
abuse 

A nether special feature thw 
year will be a -Salute to CPS 
Workers** The national confer 
ence will accorVi *pecial recogni- 
ttofyo direct senice I'ne workers 
in child protection Representa- 
tive* from each of the'SO states 
and Puerto Rico ha\-e been 
selected and wti; b» honored at a 
•peciai breakfast TlVy will alv, 
,be featured parent* in selected 
^orkshop^ to ensure that their 
'unique experience in child pro- 
tection be recognized and *o5ic 
ited " Connecticut s representa. 
live CPS worker will b* Marie 
Delage from the Waterbury Re- 
gionaj Office 

-M« Francine Vecrhio(la, Pro- 
ject Director of the Department 
of Children and Youth Sen ice*' 
State Formula Child Abuse Grant 
wil 1 aisc participate In th* con- 
'erence Ms \ ecchiolla ha« been 
in>ited to moderate a pane' dis- 
cussion between repre*enUtive* 
from ft\e other >la:es child pro- 
tection agerci*-* The 'panel will 
present modeis of evaluation 
methods and technique* relevant 
to mu'tidiscipltnary team*, du- 
cus*. the *tate^)f-the-krt and offer 
idea* about improvement m the 
area of evaluation team-based 
service delivery 

Conference registration in- 
formation will be sent (rom the 
Region IV Resource Tenth*, in 
early February You may coiTtact { 
the conference planner* directly 
by writing to Region V Oiild 
Abuse Resource Center, t'ntter-* 
sity of Wisconsin School of Social 
Welfare PO Box 7$6. Milwau. 
kee. Wl &3201. or by calling 
(414) 964-41&4 
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Regional Offices ' S 



Bridgeport 

1115 Mud St 

5794150 
Stanford 

1642 Bedford St 

■J57-8M4 

kr_q\GA // 

New Havre 

1 1 1 Whitney Avt- 

7*3-77 H 
Mrnden -V^liingford 

I ndertitff Rd. 

K>dg li 

22Jt«l»5 
R**jvm Hi 
Sorwien, 

131 M-i.n M 

446-264 1 
Mtddiev.v*n 

117 M«m 

HI 2121 



Kit 



Rtgwu IV 
H»rtfonJ 

HO Bartholomew Ave 

566-4 1&4 
Hartford 

128 Wetland Su 

566-3964 
Rockviilc 

1 Court St 

372 4222 
New Knum 

149 Ma;n St 

j(3T-7137 

Tnmnjfion 

J52 Mam St 

1*2-5531 * 
Danhurjr 

131 West St 

797-4040 




Community based child protection teams 



/ tlttUS, EI«iRT 

Hridjrep'rrt Chui Protertwn Team 

( hiid Guidance i , hk of drnttr 

Bridjrept>rt Ir* 
ii&i lr*mrt«n Avenue 
Brjdytp^rt CTu6604 

vrr 53oi 

\OKW 4/, A' 

TV i oa'ifon U>r i r»-dr«-n arM 

W-ith Iitf 
J ,*-•« .* Street on the Green 
W**>k <~T WjJ 
M6-*>l8rt 
STAMFORD 

^tamf&rd t «mrr.umtv Chi d 
Pf«k*eti«S fkrrf / 

21 Otd F«rm Ro»d 

Darter (T 06820 — 

*5^27ol 

// HAMl)E\ 

Coordinating ( '.mmitlee F»r 
Children In Cn«M„Jnr 

1400 Whitney Avenue 

Ifamden (T 06517 

2J0402I2 ) 

Iss+tr Naufatuel; \ al'ey '"hi«d 

Pn-tertion Team 
Parent t hild K*»ourre >>nl«r 
375 ' i&mm Avenue 
SMtrn CT0S4K1 
716-260$ , 
MERlbRs 

( ommutHty FYovhW (on«ortityp 
195 ( nok«wAven»e 
Meriden CT 0*400 
23*0771 



/// - MtDDLETOWs 
Middlesex County Child 

Protection Team 
Community He^Hh { ent*r 
635 Mam Street 
MiddletoHR. <T 06457 
347-6971 , 
\£>*' Ltt\D0,\ 

\OH\UCH 
v>uthca<trrn t oene*-tvcut bi d 

Inflect »on Council 
t > I JHref^ 4 M»TfeTia' 

Drpt "f S«< ^ StrAtCr. 

Sr* Lord* n 1 T0632" 
ui-onf 5, - • 

Kxt 247£ 

n\\IEtSt)\ Ft T\ 4 V ' 
, N<>r t heart* rn U»nrMTt** Jt Chiid 
1 P>otrtfrf>> * .Tyncil 
A\mled S.<ia» and 
^ Menu Health S\c* 

il.WHtcott Kwi 

hanjeJuon, (T 0623U 

774-2020 

/»' MASCHESTER 

ROC El ILLE 
Manchester CoTrn-'irity *«ert Xt* 

i oinril Inc 
* hild Ad\oeary Team 
11 Tenter street 
M a nr Seller <T06<i4o 

*n e<wo 



£Sr7£TL£> 

North ( enirsi ( ^nTk<tifyt 
< o* u^»n for fTii'drtn . 
n ' rL«i* Inc 
Sri ? hU>rh<vd*( enter » 
Enf.eJ t.TW6082 * 
745.-037! 
HARTEdkU 

fiartf rd Cfircm^n»tv ( h.id 

PjvFter»ior; Team 
LM* of Chtklrtti 

4 'l '>-j'h Venice* 
IK' Barthokjrtew A»rnue 
. Hartford tT06M5 
%6-«529 

KRMTiH \£"» Pf:m\i\ c 

\'f ]rr\ V \ ( B 

lir »* M**«ptta! 

Mfr.U) Hea.th t imc lie 
Rr*-«*?er Road 
Brut.-J (T070J0 
■|*9-2wf' 
Kxt 

1' 0A\Ri R) 
Rein* r-a^ romrpi«*»«n »»« Child 
( are ItifhU .*nd Abu*«. Inc 
7 ? \\e*t street 
, Danbirv CT0681O 
74S-45I2 

\\al»rbyrv Coi5aU*ralk»n for the 
rrr\t-nt>..r <>f Child Abu*e and 
Ne«Jert 

W^ferUir^ HwPita! 

64 Robbim St 

W nterbury. CT O6T20 

571 6219. 
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Child sexual abuse: A need • • • a response 



By Caro^ Porto, 

Bridgeport Regional Of fx* 

Tk* foilotrtng case matmai 
has bfCH duguutd to protect {Mom 
involved, 

Mary, an attractive Uyear- 
okL live* with her mother, step- 
ather, 13-year -old brother and 
11 -year-old sister m i Connecticut 
community She w« the victim 
of sexual assault by her step- 
father on two separate occasions 
Report* *ere filed with the police, 
but inadequate physical evidence 
prevented prosecution DCYS filed 
* court petition for temporary 
custody and made arrangement* 
for ongoing family tberipy 
through a local mental health 
agency Since Mary refused out- 
of-home placement, her step- 
father agreed to leave the borne 
for a time 

After hit departure Mary » 
mother supported her at first but 
then grew bo* tile and suspwioua. 
Meanwhile ail family -member* 
continued to participate tn the 
court-stipulated family therapy 
oroyided by the tocsj mental 
eaith agency 

A* a result of therapy the 
step-father showed rra 1 progress 
And aoon decided he was well 
enough to return home When he 



moved back, however, the mental 
health agency objected atrongly 
to hu decision and rtfuaed to con- 
tinue therapy while he remained 
at home The police could take no 
action and the term of custody 
waa nearly over Consequently, 
the mental health agency's objec- 
tion* jeopardised the progrea* 
already made in therapy 

The eaaeworker attempted, 
without success, to persuade serv- 
ice providers to continue therapy 
and to acknowledge the need for 
patience, flexibility and a commit- 
ment to long-term involvement. 
Ultimately, the eaaeworker located 
a private psychologist who rein- 
*Utc*therapy with the father it 
home but earlier progreas waa 
compromised due to the interrup- 
tion of treatment Continued treat- 
ment was threatened, however, by 
the end of temporary custody 

DCYS convened a case con- 
sultation meeting among all par- 
ticipating agencies The group 
recommended that the court be 
asked to continue the temporary 
custody and to stipulate therapy 
for I'minimum of three additional 
twnths to assure stabilization of 
family members and continuation 
if progress The court agreed and 
ail family members continue to 
work with the psychologist 



A Response 
Thts case highlight* the 
necessity for cooperation flexibil- 
ity and sharing of information 
Among mental health provider*. 
DCYS. the police and the court* 
in case* of aexuai abuse in recog- 
nition of the need for a coordin- 
ated interagency approach, the 
Division of Children k Protective 
Service* offered limited funds in 
1980 - 81 for community based 
sexual abase a*xrene** tntiativea 
Five provider*, ail Child Protec- 
tiop Team*, applied and each was 
awarded a mini-grant through the 
NCCAN state Formula Grant 
program The five recipienU 
were 

■* The Coordinating Committee 
for Children in Crisis, Inc- 
Hamden 

• The Coalition for Children and 
Youth I no NorwaJk 

• The Child Protection Council of 
Southeastern Connecticut Sew 
London 

• Sexua 1 Assault £risu Service. 
Waterbury ^ % 

• The t biki Protection Council 
Northeastern Connecticut* 
DanieUon 



Milwaukee hosting national child abuse conference 



By po !> Macph*r*m MS 
' entra; Office 

The Fifth Annual National 
rr.nfere^firi .,p i hid Abuse and 
"Neglect convene* m Milwaukee 
•*n April 5 sponsored by the 
National r enter <*n f'hild f|bu*e 
and Neglect and th* Region IV 
Keaourr* ( erter the reference 
will provide a n*lfona^ frame- 
work to sddrrv egislat.v*- policy 
and practice f Moe« m protective 
fwee* for chi^ren 

A highlight of thi% ye»r * 
Conference wJj be * public hear 
ing-oR'he reauthonzstior of the 
Thild Abu«e Prevention snd* 
Treatment Act i public I -*» $4- 
247} The act fundt th* National 
C enter on ( hild Abuse and 
m Neglect, dcmonMrstion projects 
and the Htate Formula (,rin\ 
Program 

At the openinlf session 'if the 



conference nationally renowned 
■ child welfare professional will 
*neet fn a Point-Counterpoint 
Pane* Throughout the following 
d-yC ttZ* conference workshops 
will add res* each lasue m greater 
detail The Point-Counterpoint 
topics will be 

• Th* federal government has 
made a aignificant contribution 
to the prevention and treatment 
ii child abuse and neglect in 
the past f;>e years and it « 
the rok of the federal govern- 
ment U assert thu leadership 
in the next five years 

• The pnVate sector should play 
* more prominent role in the 
prevention and treatment pf 
chtW abuv and neglect m the 

t next five yean 

• With data indicating a consider- 
able correlation of spouse sbu*e 
with child abuse and neglect, 

I 



it would be both cost-effective 
and treatment -effective to fcom- 
bine funding *nd programs for 
child protection and spouse 
-abase* \H a hew framework 6f 
family violence 

' In an era of declining resources 
and hard choices, we thould put 
more emphasis on treatment 
than on* prevention of child 
abuse and neglect 

• Scarce funding should be used 
to improve the quality of child 
protective service* staff rather 
than for supportive services 
such as parent aides 

1 Cultural and ethme variations 
have *n impact on the Incidence 
of ehikJ abuse and neglect and 
should be considered in child 
abuse and neglect investigation, 
prevention and treatment 
effort* 
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7 train in permanency planning 



By Franc** &. Porter. ACSW'. 

CentraJ Office- 

Seven DCYS staff members 
explored placement issues which 
Affect special- needs children dur- 
ing three Leadership Training 
Programs held during October. 
December and Jamuary The 
Regie n.i Adoption Resource ten- 
ter in Boston. MA spon*ored the 
program which brought together 
36 child welfare practitioner? 
from the New England itates 

The program trained partici- 
pants Fn newiy developed 1 
technique* .for placement of 
special- need* children, including 
recruitment, family ».v*«m<nt 
preparation of children for place- 
ment and follow .up service* Tbe 
cumcu'um was modeled after the 
Project Craft Program developed 
at the Lr.\er*ity of Michigan 

A vsnety of nattonai and 
regtona expert* in permanency 
planning gave pre*entat>on* 
Among ;bf *cturer* were I^aur^e 
Pynn pre^ider* «f the North 
AmeriCar Couneo on Adoptabl* 



Children. Claudia Jcwett, auther 
of Adopting (A# Qldtt Child 
Beverfy Worrell. *a conaulunt 
from Georgia who discussed mi 
nority family placement and Ann 
CoyDe. a Imtersity of Nebraska 
professor who discussed the find 
ings of her research An adoption 
of deve'opme~ntaily| disabled 
children 

DCYS staff «hf> attended, the 
training program were Judith 
Ailefl. Sccia, \\ ork Super* 
Norwich, Pat Hart man Super 
Mior Marie San* core and Adn- * 
iu Sea w right. Xu Workers 
Adoption Resource Exchange 
John LaChaperl* Social Work 
"»uper\i*or Mer den France* 
P"rter Aw4ant to th*. Director 
Children and Protective Serv- 
ice* Central (Office and Norma 
Tot ah Program Supervisor 
Human Resource IV^Sopmert 
t enter Th*v w»ii be ■ ha.-: ng their 
knowiedg* with to.'eaguc» 
*hrough tra*nrg «e**.on* at each 
regional office 



Save this date... 

May II U 13 IW1 ' 

Oi»»d We' fare Iveag-r «.f A Tier ica 

Noriheait Keg ma Training 

( or fer»ftr« 

1 oioma- H ton Inn 

Wakefield MA 



' The conference will ">n*ider 
( lmtaJ Prarticw Righu Rela 
'»>n<hip* ard Re*pon«ibslit«* 
reat'jr*-d speaker* w »* include 
'An*h>ny Maluerio ( art' Oer* 
mair. Hjber* J^nea and Haudia 
Jewett 



Child abuse 



The grantee* program* eiy 
compass varied efforts directed 
toward many different group*. 
Including «chool personnel par 
enta. V>ther agencies, >oiunteer* 
For example, a resource team m 
Hamden i* working to make it 
easier for families* in cruta to get 
help from relating agencies The 
N'orwaik pr.^grarn i* developing a 
handbook for professional* that 
will be a tool ^ for coordinating 
Ci>mmunity i^i»UrKC to families. 
Tf strengthen the pre»entive ele- 
ment at protectee Venice*, the 
Daniebon team created an educa- 
lion program to be used at 20 
e semen Ur> tthooU. It teaches 
*ch<*j per<w>nne' to b* more aware 
of the jaJ atx.«* problem and 
explain* how to respond when 
chi'-dren need help Treatment 
gr**up* f.»r childrer and a support 
group for mothers A victim* are 
two facet* of th* tt aterbory pr*. 
gram I^New London a staff 
member ha* been hired to co- 
ordinate that community s re* 
*pF-a*e* Vj *exua. abu«e 

A< 1 these pr -gram* are help- 
! rig u create a network of agen 
| < f e* *hat* can work effectively 
I * -ge'her and support each Hher 
; r r»«pr»rfdirig to difficult *«XuaI 
ibuv c**ea where a *u*tained 
j rarefu'l> coordinated multi 
agency approach n t-wential 
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Mr Murphy We have been joined by Congressman Miller of* 
California • > • 

. I would like to ask both of you, apparently you are associated 
with the State agency in Connecticut. How do you secure identifica- " 
tion or detection of the abused child 9 It seems to me that's such a 
private, in-house matter. 

Abuse has already occurred before there is any opportunity, and 
it will sfill be the innate fear of the children to deal with. They 
don't want to see their parents arrested and they don't want to get 
in trouble thems'elves. 

How do you ferret it out, or, identify it? 

Ms. Vecchioijjv. It is a difficult problem, sir. You are right. I 
think we have witnessed trefhendous improvement over the last 1 
years., A lot of that has "had to do with the fact that the Federal 
Government has encouraged mandated importing laws in each of 
the States. - 1 

Today, 50 States have such legislation in operation. 

Mr Murphy. Do you think, then, that would suffice, that that's 
the reporting system and the law is in place? Why continue with a 
program for child abuse? Why continue with that act if the system {J 
is in place? . 

Couldn't the— if a young person— couldn't the local law enforce- 
ment agencies set up a hotline for them to call? 

Ms. Vecchiolla Well, inasmuch as child abuse is a crime, we 
are trying to apprpach this from a treatment and, most important, 
ly, a preventative aspect We have found inasmuch as the mandat- 
ed reporting legislation is in place, one of the main things its 
helped us do is identify haw large a 'problem we have to face. 

If you look at the statistics I shared with you earlier, a 2,000- 
percent increase in one State over 7 years in the number of chil- 
dren who wjere identified, it's considered to be just the tip of the 
iceberg. 

The feeling is that this is a very widespread problem. Federal 
dollars ha*e been extraordinarily helpful in enabling us to develop 
demonstration programs and innovative programs which have 
made a tremendous impact on the problem. % 

Mrs MacPherson I think another thing that's important to 
keep in mind it's sort of the ripple effect that happens as a result 
of a family cwning to— where an abusing problem, coming to the 
attention of social services agencies, public or private, and the help 
that they get. 

' The one message is that this is a problem and it is th$ responsi- 
bility of the society to respond to this and protect this child and to 
help this family. 

But, the neighbors on eithef side or the grandmother or the aunt 
or anyone else who saw that here was a family in trouble who got 
help and thi problem was alleviated, have learned from that that 
their friend or their neighbor can also get help. 

The point is that^p need the dollars to set up the innpvative 
programs to get to tfie situation before it becomes a reported abuse. 

*Not only do we need to respond on that end when tne abuse has 
alread> occurred, but we need through public education and great- 
er awareness to sa$ there is help before it gets to th^ point where 



you have trtiuble 
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Mr. Murphy. Do you get into the school systems at all? It would 
seem to me you would have children who are at least temporarily 
emancipated from their homes. 

Mrs. MacPherson. Francine mentioned the one in Connecticut * 
where an advocacy program has prepared tuning for teachers and 
conducted 1-day workshops in the beginning of September and then 
again halfway through the year for staff training in detec^ng, 
reaching out, helping children who may be in jeopardy. 

Schools are extraordinarily helpful. Day-care centers, child care 
institutions, even younger than public school children, aj;e helpful. 

Mr. Murphy. You have undoubtedly been aware of the approach 
of the present administration on social programs. Do you— it seems 
as though Connecticut has a rather advanced system. Do you think, 
that the block grant approach by the Federal Government where 
we would group this program with others and provide direct fund- . 
ing to the States, albeit perhaps at a low<*r level, Twt without the 
Federal administration involved, do you think that the categorical 
aijHor child abuse or a block grant to the State of Connecticut 
would be the best approach? 

Ms Vecchiolla It think a categorical approach should be main- 
tained I submit thafbased on my professional experience in work- 
ing in the area of child welfare I would say that unless the money 
is earmarked for child abuse, the likelihood of it getting to the 
State agencies specifically for that purpose is not very gteat at all. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller? ' ' 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. f 

I really have no questions, but more of a comment "that the 
setting up of what you have called your community-bas^Lmultidis- 
ciplinary child protection tea/ns is sort of what we envisioned 
would happen when s we passed thirTegislation and when we de- 
signed it.- 

We had hear testimony last week that the Federal dollars that 
have flowed to the States in fact attracted many more dollars in a 
sense, but more importantly, they have attracted in kind contribu- 
tions by professionals, and attorneys and school personnel to come 
together to provide some support for families and, more important- 
ly, for the children. v 

It appears that the Connecticut experience is very similar to the 
experience that we have witnessed in other States where we have 
really gotten a bargain for the dollars spent. 

It's a little bit like we went through a lot of turmoil a couple of 
years ago with the action agencies and after months and months 
and -months of hearings, it became very clear that we got back 
about $10 ip voluntary time for every dollar the Federal Govern- 
ment out out in the community. 

So, fm delighted with your testimony. It supports— you know, 
sometimes you write these laws and you find out a couple of years 
later they didn't work out the way you wanted them to.> 

It's nice to find out that one is working the way it's supposed to. 

Thank you very much for your testimony this morning. 
^JAr. Murphy. Th^qjt you. 
■Is. Strunk, any auctions? * 
WMs. Strunk. No, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr Murphy Thank you. Your complete testimony and exhibits 
will be made a part of the record. 

STATEMENTS OF LAURIE M. FLYNN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NORTH AMERICAN COUNCIL ON ADOPTABLE CHILDREN, AND 
ELIZABETH S. COLE, DIRECTOR, PERMANENT FAMILIES FOR 
CHILDREN UNIT, CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Mr Murphy The next panel consists of Mrs. Laurie M. Flynn 
and Mrs.' Elizabeth S. Cole.-^ 
. Mrs. Flynn, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT 0]f LAURIE M, FLYNN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NORTH AMERICAN COUNCIL ON ADOPTABLE CHlLDERN 

Mrs, Flynn. Thank ^pu. 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, thank y°u for the 
invitation to testify this morning on behalf of reauthorization of 
Public Law 95-266 hnd the Adoption Opportunities programs, f am 
speaking to you today as an adoptive parent and only secondarily 
as executive director of the North American Council on Adoptable 
Children, the national adoptive parents organization. Jn that role, I 
represent more than 20,000 families who have adopted children 
with a variety of special needs. 

My owfr commitment to these children is quite personal. My 
husband and 1 are the parents of 12 children. FiVfe of our children 
are homemade, they were born to us. The other seven are children 
whom we adopted, with a variety of special needs., 

Throughout the 10 years of our adoptive experience, we have 
encountered as a family many of the conditions and probleVns that 
made Public Law 95-266 necessary, and we worked quSlyiiligently 
for its enactment and appropriation. * - 

I would like to tell you a little bit about the kinds" of youngsters 
who are salved by these programs. I will speak, again, from ray. 
own experience apd tell you a little bit about my own children. 

Two of our children, Sarah and Michael, came to our family as 
teenagers, after 7 years in foster care. Their early childhood includ- 
ed poverty, repeated family separattoft, physical and sexual abuse, 
and placement in three foster homes, as well as a residential 
treatment facility' They were part of a larger sibling group and 
were separated from the other members, of their family. They 
exhibited serious emotional problems and only very gradually 
learned {o share and trust witn us as permanent family members. 
They are adults today and have, made me, at 35, the grandparent of 
two children. 

Amy was placed for adoption at age 12*and reentered the system 
3 years later when the adoption was disrupted. She became our 
daughter at age 16, just last February. 

Lea was our-firsi She came to us as an infant. And at the time, 
her only special need was her minority racial 8 4 tatU8.*Lea also 
suffers from a serious form of epilepsy which nas necessitated 
special medical qare and hospitalization. f 

Christopher was adopted by our family at age 6. He came as a * 
Vietnamese refugee. I bring .this up merely to point out there is a 
contrast between our national awareness and response to the needs 
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of those youngsters, which were very real, and our awareness and 
concern for children here at home. 

I would also like to share with you the fact that literally hun- 
dreds of families choose to adopt special-heeds, handicapped chil- 
dren from overseas, because they ' are unable r to get services 
through the agencies in this countrjt Mahy have told us that they 
are informed that no children are available for adoption, yet we 
know and evidence' has shown that more than 100,000 children are 
currehtlv legally available for adoption. 

Daniel, a black child, was adopted by our family at age 6 months. 
And at that young age, he was already in his third foster place. He 
was born to mentally retarded jfareqts who lived in a State institu- 
• tion. His fbture was quite bleak \fchen, even a$ an 'infant, he 
exhibited serious developmental delays and the effects of emotional 
trauma. He has speech and hearing problems and* did not speak at 
all until well past age 3 and has been diagnosed m having several 
learning disabilities. ' 

Howeyer, because of a lot of patience, persistence' and help from 
our family, we have been able to work with Daniel. He is, now in 
the firetjgrade in the regular school system and is doing well. 
• Andrefr was born in almost identical circumstances as Daniel 
but remained in foster care until the age of 3. He had more serious 
problems, as he was hospitalized with serious malnutrition at age 
one and weighed 18 pounds at 3V 2 . He was considered autistic and 
mentally retarded because he did not speak, feed himself, and did 
\ not interact with others. 

He is today a bright and outgoing 6-year-old in good health, in 
kindergarten in the public school. His teacher tells t us that he's a 
real chatterbox. 

Our own family and many other adoptive families like ours have 
been enormously enriched by caring for thes^special children. \Ve 
know, however, that many, many more youngsters are in need of 
adoptive families. 1 1 must tell you, my husband, is hoping some . 
other families will come forward. [Laughter.] 

You need to know that families are also waiting for these chil- 
dren. We at our organization have received literally over 15,000 
inquiries from people all over the country who are expressing an 
i interest in adopting children like my own. That's why I think the 

Erograms that have been begun on behalf of adoption opportunities 
y Public Law 95-266 are so important/ These programs were 
/< carefully designed to bring these waiting children and these fami- 
' lies together and to help make.adoption successful. 

Adoptive parents and parent support groups have played a 'major 
role in designing these programs and- are actively irfVolved in all of 
them, because they first saw wKaTthep-oblems were and brought 
these problems to thfe attention of the Congress. Our organizations 
at the local leveland our members are actively involved in all of 
" these programs. 

The goal really is to bring these people together to. build a 
network of parents and professionals whd have the skills, Jhe-dedi- 
cation, and the communications to worjc to •serve the children. In 
only 18 months that these "programs have been operating, Ithink 
we c^n see a great deal of that kind of progress. 

mc - : 258 ' : . 
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We have a nurriber(pf/major initiatives that have really put 
something in place where nothing at all was available before to 
provide leadership and support to the States. 

We have 10 regional adoption resource centers which involve 
local volunteers and provide a special outreach to minority fami- 
lies, because over 40 percent of the waiting children in this system 
are minorities. 

The National Adoption Information Exchange System provides 
us with a way to help States identify to the public the children who 
are most in need and are most difficult to place. 

Many, many social workers who have' the responsibility to place 
these youngsters have had no training in the special challenges 
that adoption of special-needs children entajis. The University of 
"Georgia has been working- for the past Y& months to develop a 
comprehensive in-service training curricuflim, training program, 
which would be made available to public agencies around the coun- 
try. 

Adoptive parents tell us that this is c^he of the urgently needed 
services. They are told that there are no children and that they 
can't be served. They feel strongly that social workers need to have 
some additional help and training. 

Our own project provides citizen involvement and local advocacy 
as well as parents to recruit other families. We have always felt 
that no one can tell the story of adoption and^the rewards that are 
there like a family that has already done it. 

We also feel strongly that families who accept 4 the challenges of 
special children are going to need a lot of support and education. 
It's not easy tx5 be a parent today, and certainly not to be a parent 
to children that come handicapped and troubled. 

I think these initiatives— very small initiatives, really, but very 
critical— are vital, as we see more and more children entering our 
foster care system. The States are beginning to recogni'ze t£e need 
to provide some permanency planning, and they need the adoption 
resources so that these kinds of youngsters can become part of a 
permanent and secure family. ' 

The programs are designed to enhance the States' ability to meet 
the real neecis of children. As parents, we know how much this 
help is needed. 

I guess when we as families look at these. children, toe don't see 
them as a problem. We tend to see them as people with potential. 
We feel, as I think all parents do, that children are a precious 
resource, because they represent our future, Adoptiofl to us is a 
chance to renew that resource by Sharing love, so children qan 
rebuild a family life.^ * s ' 

Adoption builfls families £t a time when our national concern for 
families has never been greater' Adoption is cost effective at a time 
when all social programs are under serious review. In our desire to 
limit Federal spending, let us not choose to limit a child's opportu- 
nity for a family. 

I do believe— and other families share this with me— that every 
waiting child's future is limiteU only by # our, vision of him. We 
envision and mufrt work for the basic right of every child to be 
loved. As parents, we feel that love is its own reward. 
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The adoption opportunities program i§ needed. It is working 
effectively for children and families, and I sincerely urge you td 
continue it. Because of these initiatives, rhore waityjg children are 
being identified, more family recruitment is taking place, more 
.workers and parents are being trained to help more? children find 
families. And families is what adoption is all about. 

Thank you. ^ 

Mr, Murphy. Thank you very much, Mrs. Flynn. 
[Prepared statement of Laurie Flynn follows:] 

Prepared Statement of ^aurie M. Flynn, Executive Director, North 
American Council on Adoptable Children, Inc 

Mr Chairman, members of the Committee, thanVyoii for.the invitation to testify 
on behalf of re-authorization of Public Law 96-266 and the Adoption Opportunities 
Programs I speak today as an adoptive parent and as Executive* Director* of the 
North American Council on Adoptable Children. I also represent 20,000 families 
who have adopted children with special needs xMy commitment tb waiting children 
is quite personal My husband and I* are parents of twelve children. Five of the 
children are "homemade" and seven are special needs children whom we have 
adopted In our adoption experience we encountered many of the conditions and 
problems that made Public Law 95-266 necessary and we worked diligently for its 
enactment and appropriation. 

Two children, Sarah and Michael, came to our family as teenagers after seven 
years in foster care Their early childhood included poverty, repeated family separa- 
tion, physical and sexual abuse and placement In three foster homes and a residen- 
tial treatment facility Both exhibited serious emotional problems and only gradual- 
ly learned to trust and share as permanent family members. Amy was placed for 
adoption at age 12 and re-entered the child welfare system three years later when, 
the adoption disrupted She came to us as an emergency foster care placement and 
stayed to become our daughter at age 16 last February 

Lea was adopted as an infant whose only special need is her race When we 
adopted her 11 years ago. minority children had few adoption opportunity. Lea 
also suffers from grand mal epilepsy which has necessitated special medical care 
and hospitalization. • ♦ 

Christopher was adopted at age six as a Vietnamese refugee. It's amazing to 
contrast our nations' response to the needs of these children with our awareness 
and concern for kids here at home Y*u should also know that literally hundreds of 
families choose to adopt special needs children from overseas because theyTcannot 
get services in this country Many are told no children are waiting even though we 
know over 100,000 American children are legally available" for adoption 

Daniel, a Black child, was adopted at age six months, already in his third foster 
placement He was born to mentally retarded parents who lived in a state institu* 
tion His future looked bleak when even as an infant he exhibited serious develop- 
mental delays and the effects of emotional trauma. Daniel has speech an* hearing' 
problems (he didn't talk until over age 3) and several learning disabilities. But 
through patience and persistence, he has'become a friendly and cheerful little eight 
year old who enjoys life and succeeds u* school. 

Andrew was born in an almost identical circumstance, but remained in foster care 
until age three He was hospital/zed for malnutrition at age 1 and weighed only 18 
lbs when he joined our family 'He was considered autistic and mentally retarded 
because he didn t speak, feed himself or interact with others Today he s a bright 
outgoing £ year old in good health Far from being autistic Andrew has become an 
amazing chatterbox! 

Our fa'milv life has been enormously enricheS by these special children. Many 
more are still in need of adoptive families, yep they wait. 

Families wait too We at NACAC received over 15,000 inquiries last year from 
people interested in adopting children like mine The programs funded by Public 
Law 95-266 are carefully designed to bring these waiting children and families 
together and help make adoptions successful Adoptive parents*and parent support 
groups played a major role in designing these programs and are actively involved uT 
all of them The goal is to build a national network of parents^nd- professionals 
with the skills and dedication to serve children. I believe vat gdaTuT being realized. 
In only 18 months of operation- a great, deal of progress has been made. 

Major program initiatives supported by* the legislation include: 
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10 regional Adoption Resource Centers which offer states specialized training so 
that adoption .workers can provide the services children need These centers also 
serve as mforrnation clearinghouses, and centers for effective family recruitment 
materials' Local volunteer parent groups are able to obtain small seed grants to 
„ carrfrq ut progra ms designed to involve citizens and agencies in a partnership effort 
at the local level A special effort has Wen made to involve, minority groups as over 
40 percent of/va i ting children are minorities *" t ** . 

National Adoption Information "Exchange System (NAIESJ will help state adopt 
tion excfian^ mak«*\0ie children visible and do a better job of recruiting families* 
for thos* children who are most difficult tp place Geographic boundaries should not 
be allowed toTemain a barrier to jfrtoptioh. 

Social workert often have little training in the-aetaaal techniques of special needs 
adoptio/i The University of Georgia\has been working on a 45 hour inservice . 
\ training curriculum which will be widely available to both public and private 
agencies Thib help is urgently needed if the large number of children in public care 

* are to be served s 

Partnership for* Permanence, the NACAC project is providing citizen involvement 
and local advocac>, outreach to minorities and special recruitment -through Adop- 
tion Week. t as well as parent education and support so that families who adopt 
handicapped and troubled children can meet the adoption challenge successfully. 

These initiatives are vital as more -and more children are entering foster care. 
States are recognizing the need to provide permanency planning and adoption 
resources so that vulnerable children can become .part of a caring secure family^ 
These programs enhance the states' ability to meet the real needs of children. As* 
parent^ we know how difficult it can be to adopt a special needs child. Where 
others see a crrdds*probIem, we see each individual's potential. Children are our 
most precious resource — they are our future Adoption is a Chance to renew that 
* resource by sharing love so children can re-build a family life. Adoption builds 
families at a dime when our national concern for families has never been greater. 
Adoption is cost effective at a lime when all social programs are under serious 
review In our desire to limit federal spending, let ds not limit a child's opportunity 
for a family I believe that each waiting child's future is limited only by our vision 
of him We must envision and work fpr the basic nghl of every child to be loved. As 
parents we knovy that love is its own reward, t 

The Adoption Opportunities program is needed, it is working effectively for chil- 
dren and families and I sincerely urge you to continue it Because of these initia- 
tives more waiting children are being identified, mgre family recruitment, is taking 
place, more workers and parents are fceing trained to help more children find 
families And families is what adoption is all about * 
s^-v Thank you fox your attention 

Mr. Murphy Mrs. Cole. 

" STATEMENT 0F ELIZABETH" S/ COLE, DIRECTOR, PERMANENT 
FAMILIES FOR CHILDREN UNIT, CHILD WELFARE .LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA *< 

Mrs. Cole Good morning. My name js Elizabeth Cole. I repre- 
, sent the Child JVelfare League of America wherf I am director of 
thje permanent families.for children unit. ^ 

This service division, includes the ^orth American' Center \n 
^Adoptton as well as several new initiatives to insure that more 
children wiH have permanent, loving families. 
J It is a voluntary organization for child welfare services. Our goal 
is to .improve services fat children. We have about MOO member 
agencies across the United States. r ' 0 * 

I am appearing with J^aurte, to plead the case for the other 

* 100,000 children that Laurie and Flynn haven't heen able to 
.adopt These are youngsters who *are legally free for adoption in 

the United States, but not yet placed. 
u , ,Mr Murphy. -Ho^ many? 
, i * ' Mrs Coke^ 100,000. Th^ source of that figure is a study' done by 
the Federal Government in 1977, a study by Schein and Schroederf 
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It showed that there were 500,000 children in foster homes and 
instituRjjft and t^at 400,000 of those children we^e already legally 
free f*t* a«i#ion. 

\y If there is anything I could underscore from Laurie's testimony, 
jtt would be the cost effectiveness of adoption as a program for 
. ^bungsters. 

7 When Senator Cranston held hearings on- the original Adoption 
Opportunities Act, he asked the then Under Secretary of HEW, 
how much does the Federal Government spend per year to main- 
* tain children in foster care? 

Her reply in that testimony was $379 million. That was the same 
year this study was done., 

If you divide those 100,000 children into that amount of money, 
what you see is that just the Federal dollars alone for those 100,000 
children who are legally free for adoption repesents something like 
$75300,000. / . 

Now, under these are youpgsters with no families. They have 
been legally terminated. The/future for them, if they are not placed 
in adoptive homes, is to be maintained in that foster home or 
institution. / » 

At«those 1976-77 costs, wie^verage age of these youngsters is 9.7 
years did. If you say, how mucfajs it going to cost to maintain the 
children until they are 18,"usingeVwr*i976 figures, we figured out 
it is a minimum of $606,400,000 for these children that are free. 

At the same time, Senator Cranst^f ask^d the secretary, how 
* much money is being spent by the Federal Government to promote 
the adoption of youngsters, an<J the figure ^vas something like $20 
to $21 million. - . . 

Those figures are low because they only reflect the Federal dol- 
lars. 

Jf you askfed what dollars is the State and the county contribut- 
ing to their share, the "figures wojuld double. * 

So, that there is really a very strong cost-effectiveness aspect to 
adoption as a social service. 

Oncfe more, we predict there are probably, going to be lojs more/ 
children available for adoption-As you know, in many of the Stet^s 
across the country, there r.eall\rare intensive efforts to locate chil- 
dren in foster care wjwr^houldn't be there andjjatensive efforts to 
try to place them. ' 

We suspect more children are being identified day after day. The 
trend in~tfymarried pregnancies, particularly teenage pregnancy, 
we think, is going to continue./ 

There will be a large number of those youngsters who will be 
needing t<j be placed for adoption. 1 
• Many of them will have problem®. Teenage, mothers tend to have 
more babies with central nervous system, probl^is, retarded. We 
feel the-7-with the crisis* of inflation, and the lessening of welfare 
benefits, more mothers^ are going toj^wt to adoption as an option. 

So, I guess, the story Laurie snowed ifllthat adoption is a social 
service which provides the child with a familiy, 
The league wants to emphasize that, noramiy does it do that, but 
ip cost-effective. * 
„ Laurie tried to tell you some of the stories of the kids and we 
ave^hem, too. 

— O . 
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. The league runs something called an exchange. The easiest way 
for me to describe it i§ it's like a dating service. We have kids 
, registered with us, kid§ whom the local .agencies have been unable 
to find a family. , - 

Wfc also have fcouptes registered. We try to getr them together. 
There is Jessica from my State. She had something called Gol- 
* denhar syndrome This is her picture at 10 months old. $he -was 
born with severe facial disfigurement and she had to have a glas^ 
eye She w,as deaf She also had a cleft palate and had to be fed 
• through a tube in Her stomach. 

The State agency ,in Pennsylvania thought this youngster was 
unadoptable and she would have to spend the rest of her life in an 
institution. 

Institutional cost is four times higher than adoption, and about 
twice a^ high, as maintaining a youngster in foster care. 

They'registered her * with the national exchange and with some 
help and some aggressive outreach, we were able to find a fSnffliy 
J^n Florida who was willing to adopt Jessica. * t 

They adored her and their medical insurance is paying for the 
cost of the Surgery and thtf care that she needs. This is a* youngster 
who won't spend her life in an institution, whose rh^ical needs 
will be met, and whose needs will v be met. 

This is Chad, who is from Georgia. He was 11 and had been in 
something like 12 foster homes, was emotionally disturbed and had "/ 
some* retardation. * ' 

I He was placed with a family from Iowa. This family said they/ 
would like to do it again. Maybe they are going to try t<Ttop yoi 
record, Laurie. [Laughter.] / 

But, they would like to adopt some other youngsters. Those 
youngsters, we know how to place. A 

The good news is that we do have the technology to be able to, 
place these youngsters. * . 

The bad news is that the technology isn't in place all across the 
United States ^That was the purpose of the Adoption Opportunities 
Act. * 

You asked, Congressman, why Federal Government? Why 
couldn't the' States do it alone? 

Well, one of the problems with the two States involved there is 
thai while the# had the youngster, they^didn't have the resource? 
within their own borders. 

We were abl* to find a Flbrida couple for a Pennsylvania baby 
and an Iowa couple for a- Georgia baby. There are agencies, many 
of them le^&ie member agencies, that are superior Adoption agenf 
cies. They k£ow how to place these youngsters. I 

Model agencies all over know how to do that. Soma of the initia-, 
tives Laurie mentioned in her speeclf were geared up, to give that 
impetus to the agencies. # \ 

We don't want to do' it for them. We want to teach tnem how to 
do* it I guess it's veal wprld, but Laurie and I find ourselves in an 
extraordinary position, and that is asking you for permission to 
spend less Federal and State dollars for children by allowing. us to 
be able to provide them with some permanent, loving families. 

Thank you. \ * 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you" very much; Mrs. Cole. * . ' 
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[Prepared statement of Elizabeth Cole follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Elizabeth S. Cole, Director, Permanent Families for 
Children Unit, Child Welfare League of America 

My name is Elizabeth S. Cole^and I represent the Child Welfare League of 
America where I am Director ofthe Permanent Families for Children Unit. This 
service division includes the North American Center on Adoption as well as several 
new initiatives to insure that more children wijl have permanent, loving families. 

The Child Welfare League was established in 1920, and is a national voluntary 
organization for child welfare services in North America. It is a privately supported 
organization devoting its efforts to the improvement' of care and services for chil- 
dren There jre nearly 400 child welfare agencjes directly affiliated with the 
League, including representatives from all religious groups as well as non-sectarian 
public and private non-profit agencies. y 

, The Child Welfare League^oT America supervises one of the projects funded by the 
Department of Health an<T Human Services under the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment and Adoption Reform Act of 1978, the National Adoption Information 
Exchange System In addition to this project the League is a subcontractor -on the 
State Child Welfare Reporting Project awarded to the Urban Institute. 

I am appearing before you today to pleacf the case for at least 100,000 children 
who are legally available for adoption but do not have .permanent loving and legal 
families of their own and who are being maintained at public expense in foster 
homes or insitutions 

The cost of their care is high In 1977, at hearings on the Adoption Act, Senator 
Cranston asked Arabella Martinez; the Under Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, how much Federal money is spent each year to maintain children in foster 
care. Her reply was as follows: 

"The amount varies annually In fiscal year 1976, the following costs were report- 
ed by States: % 

* < , Millions 

Titje XX (social services) , $160 

Part B of title IV (-maintenance and services).. . 33 

Part A^f title IV (maintenance) !.!!!"!"!""!" 171 



Total ; . 379 

"No figures are reported or available for Title XIX (Medical assistance for foster 
children 1 ' 

During that same year, a Federally funded study was undertaken to detenmne 
how many children are in foster care It was established that at the end of March 
1977, children in foster care numbered half a million, and 100,000 of them were 
legally free for adoption The children were older and/or handicapped. Twenty-eight 
percent were from rmWity backgrounds, In 1977, the Federal Government's cost of 
maintaining these children for,a vear was $75,800,000. The median age of this group * 
was 9 7 years We can expect, that if they are not placed in adoptive homes, the 
Federal share of maintaining thesj^children until age 18 will be $606,400,000. 

You will note that the costs andsprojections cited are based on 1976-77 figures. 
The cost of care has risen since then, and will continue to increase over the next 
decade In addition, these figures represent only the Federal sliare of foster care, 
expense When state foster care expenditures are included in this picture, the 
figures double It is impossible to calculate 'how many millions of dollars have 
^alrHfiy been spent to raise children whose needs would be* better served 'in a 
permanent family environment. ; t * 

Adoption then, as a social service, has a dual benefit! Families fqr Children, and 
cost savings and effectiveness. 

We fully expect ,the number of children with special needs who should be placed 
for adoption to increase in the coming yefers. Every da£, agencies, assisted by state 
mandated review programs, are identifying more older, handicapped or minority 
children who need to be placed The upswing in teenaged pregancies is invariably 
accompanied by the birth of significant numbers of babies with central nervous 
t system dysfunction We believe more teenaged as well as older mothers will turn to 
adoption as an option because jobs will be more difficult to find and welfare benefits 
are^hrinking in the face of high inflation ... 
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Behind eachone* of these statistics is a real human being, and, I'd like unill you 
about some of them \. 

Jessica, from Pennsylvania, was ltaponths old when she. was registered with the 
National Exchange Her state agencylfelt there was no hope for £k adoptive place- 
ment and feared permanent institu^nali^ation, Jessica was bom with Goldenhar 
Syndrome This affectionate baby was facially disfigured and wgis in the process of 
being fitted with a glass eye Jessica is deaf She was also scheduled for surgery to 
correct a cleft palate With the afti of therapy, she was expected to ea\ regular food 
rather than being fed through a stomach tube TTiis alert baby, needed every oppor- 
tunity for national exposure and recru^ment to find a family. When she was 
featured on the National Exchange several families responded and Jessica was 
placed for- adoption with a family from Florida The family's medical insurance 
absorbed the costs of surgery and outpatient care. " 

-As a result of this placement, the Pennsylvania agency learned that parents can 
be found for children like Jessica They requested training and technical assistance 
from the National Exchange to enable them to develop more skill to serve the other 
special needs children in their care „ * 

Ninetv-six percent of the children registered with the National Exchange are 
older school aged youngsters There' are children like Chad, age 10, from Georgia 
Chad, who came into care as an infant has lived in 12 different, foster homes 
through no fault of his own His state agency, had exhausted their search for a 
family for this' little boy who is moderately retarded and emotionally immature An 
Iowa family saw Chad featured in}he Exchange's Waiting Children publication and 
felt this was the child they had been looking for In the adoptive family's own 
words "We're thinking of doing it ladoptingj again "— that's a pretty good recom- 
mendation' 

There are older healthy children registered on the National Exchange, but due to 
lack of a developed expertise their agencies find, them hard to place because of their 
race or ethnicity Willie and Ronny From Delaware are two such children. They are 
10 and 12 year old Black brothers who were separated from their sibling group of 
five and who wanted to stay together After seven years in foster care, these bright 
boys were placed with a couple from a neighboring state through the efforts of the 
National Exchange Training and assistance in recruiting Black and minority homes 
is a service of the Exchange requested by most states V. 

Not all of our youngsters have been fortunate enough to find families Among 
those still waiting is Chen, age 10 from Illinois People who know her say "Cfnce 
met, she is never forgotten", because she lights up like a beacon at receiving 
individual attention Chen has Cerebral Palsy marked by spastic quadnplegia and 
moderate retardation She lives in an institution for blind and ambulatory children 
although she is neither blind nor ambulatory She needs, a chance for a family of 
her own 

Jess, age 10 and Mabel, age 9 are brother and Sister who live in separate foster 
homes They met ortty by chance in a special education class for slow developing 
children Since that time they have longed to be placed together in a permanent 
home 

The names and real life situations of these children go jpn and on There are 
approximately 500 children currently registered with the National Exchange who 
witj not have the benefit of nationwide exposure" if funding is eliminated or cut 
Some will spend their childhood, or if severely handicapped, the rest of their lives in 
public institutions Others will grow up in foster care, never belonging to their own 
family The cost of either option wil be paid by Federal and state funds 

Why aren't they being placed 9 ~S 

I measured fully 18 inches of printed testimony heard in both houses of Congress 
prior to the passage of the Adoption Inform/ Act The list of barriers to the 
children's placement was accompanied by a \iat of needs which the states compiled 
to remedy their problems J 

1 A case review system which promptlyyidentifies children who have been in 
Substitute care for more than one year f 

I Legal services to assist in the prompt; voluntary or involuntary termination of 
parential ngHts 

J Services to children to prepare for their return to the family or movement to 
another one _ ^ ' 

4 A foster parent adoption program • 

') Aggressive outreach activities to secure additional prospective adoptive parents 
from the community at large 

6 Assessment and educative services to prospective parents to prepare them for 
the-difficulties of the adoption 

7 Placement and post placement services to child and family 
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8. Subsidized adoptions to provide the adoptive family with supplemental finan- 
cial or medical benefits. 

9 : Involvement of citizen advocates, including adoptive, parents, in^blicy making 
a^nd delivery of services. . 4 y 

10. Internal agency adoption exchanges ana listing servp^t^ assure that all the 
agencies' children, regardless of where they reside, could rfeelve the benefit of total 
^agency adoptive family resources. 

11 The establishment of external adoption exchanges or listing services. If an 
agency had no family of its own for a child, other agencies in the state, region and 
countyshould be explored. * 

12. Full cost purchase of adoption service, which would reimburse a voluntary or 
other public agency the exact cost of an adoption service rendered to a child who is 
the primary governmental agency's responsibility. 

- In order to carry out each one of these activities, the agency needs the basic 
resources, enough workers who are properly trained and supervised, and adequate 
legal and support services, spurred on by a cadre of advocates. 

I suspect that at each one of the many hearings going on now in Congress, the 
major question is: why can't the states do it for themselves? Why do they need help? 

Doing something presumes the willingness, and the know-how. For years many 
states have been content to ignore these children. They were thought unadoptable. 
Testimony indicated that the willing states lacked the knowledge. The purpose of 
the Adoption Opportuntities Act was to demonstrate to the states that children 
could be placed and to teach them how It seeks to assist states to: train workers; 
design systems to identify children who need service; provide tools for the recruit- 
ment of parents; share families living in one state or region with children living in 
r another, focus on minority children; and shade technology within and between 
states. 

Money not targeted for adoption and unaccompanied by know-how will not bring 
the intended results. The Adoption Opportunities Act was intended to be time- 
limited assistance to the states to increase their local capacity— not to do the job for 
them— but to teach them how to do it. Cutting these initiatives now would not be an 
assist to the states but rather inhibit or stop a process which seeks to enhance their 
abilities, . 

It doesn't happen very often in Congress that one can provide something as 
meaningful as a family for a child, and, at the same time save tax dollars. P J ease 
keep funds for the Adoption Reform Act and allow them to be usep! for the purposes 
for which they were intended. T 

^ Mr. Murphy. Mr. Miller, do you have questions or comments? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. Thank you,NMr. Chairman. 
t How do we get to the point Where we make sure that the adop- 
tion portions of the Child Abuse ^ct mesh with Public Law 96-272? 

Mrs. Cole. There is a difference between what this act recom- 
mends and Public Law 96-272. Public Law 96-272, as you know, 
sincp ycflfPSfked 80 l° n 3 ancl hard to get it passed originally, is to 
provide fsfhatch to the States for subsidized adoption. 

It is really primarily iust ,the money portion. For example, this 
couple for Jessica used theii own health insurance. 

But, Public LaW 96-272 would have paid for Jessica's operation if 
they didn't have it. 

/I he Adop^on Opportunities Act is geared to give technical as- 
sistance, training, consultation to the States. They are two differ- 
ent Rinds of topics. ' - • 

Originally, they had in one -bill— they had been in one bill when 
Senator Cranston drafted it, and then thwqpt 'split up and the 
technical assistance and training and advocacy material got-atr 
tached <tp this legislation, and the subsidy was put into Public Law 

96-272. - # y , . ] 

Mr. Miller; I gueprf^my concern is in this atmosphere that we 
are experiencing, how do we make sure that as we go down— I 
xpean, I think it appears from the .Ways and Means hearings yes- 
terday, that PublicXaw 96-272 is probably going to be preserved as 
a categorical prograV * 

Rir 
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It will not be a block-grant program. This program is a categori- 
cal program They have the same intent with respect to adoption, 

There« different potential adoptive parents which have different 
requirements. Some will need die medicfetion portion and some will 
be able to do it by their private insurants. 

But, how do we get down the road so that we don't have two 
separate operations going? They shouldn't really be separate. 

It should be the ability to provide those parents willing to adopt 
whatever resources they need Because, as you pointed ou(, the 
money benefits to the Federal Government are dramatic for each 
one of the placements. 

How do we arrive at that point? 

Mrs. Cole I think the meshing has to be done at the regional 
level, which is, again, another answer to why it is so bad if you do 
away with the regional initiatives. 
The Public Law 96-272, the subsidy, will come as relief to the 
" specific States A lot of the initiatives on the Adoption Opportuni- 
ties Act are adminstered at the regional level. 

It's up to those regional people to coordinate the; initiatives that 
they are taking for the training and technical assistance with the 
• State people. 

In essence, they have worked very closely with the State people 
much in the same way as the partnership in the child abuse 
section that you have just-heard. 

My sense, Congressman, is that it really isn't going to produce a 
very large problem The structure we have now with the initiatives 
separate has worked. I think the problem is going to be if they 
block-grant the Adoption Opportunities .Act. The same question Mr. 
Murphy asked * * 

My sense is that the States might not choose this activity and 
the block granting will downplay the importance^that thecategori- 
. cal targeting has given it. 

I don't know whether I answered your question. I tried as best I 
could. . \ 

Mr. Miller. I'm just thinking about it. « « 

Obviously, the exchange mechanism that has been set up under 
this act is satisfactory, very compatible to, you know, the — that was 
originally put in this act because we thought politically .this act 
had enough going for it to put some of these adoption reforms in 
that had Been ranging around for a decade, to put them into effect. 

We were right. 

I don't want to be subject to criticism that we are running dual 
programs or that people are not working with one another. 

Mrs Cole. I don't think that's a problem I think Public Law 96- 
272 is really for children who are AFDC, AFDFC, or SSI eligible. 
That's a very small portion. 

The Adoption Opportunities Act serves all of these 100,000 chil- 
dren The adoption subsidy portion of Public Law 96-272 probably^ 
only applies to a very small portion, 25 percent of them. 

The universe of one is larger than the ufriverse of the other, 

Mr. Miller The Public Law 96-272 eligible children— this 
sounds very strange— they would be eligible to be included in the 
exchange by various States, and so, in fact, even though they would 
be eligible for the subsidies, if a family decided to take them, they 
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won't necessarily have to proceed uncjjer that But, they can find 
the children in the exchange? 

Mrs Cole. That's right, The two augment one another, but they 
don't replace one another. % 

Mr, Miller. That's what I'm hoping, that that happens. I think 
that, again, with what happens to be taking place in Ways and 
Means and what's happened here over the last couple of ye&c§, I 
think w6 finally have got a national policy on adoption. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think we could merge the two, the title M 
this one with Public Law 96-272? / 

Mr Miller I don't know yet It becomes somewhat difficult 
because I don't think anybody would go back and touch .Public Law 
96-272 That was 7 years in the making. 

But,' I think some of those questions have to be raised at some 
point There is obviousl} controversy around the model adoption 
V legislation. 

I think you have to ask yourself if that's ever feasible in today's 
atmosphere. 

Thank you very much J 
Mr Murphy Mr. Erdahl has recently joined us. I don't know 
whether he's speed-read the testimony. 
Do you have anv comments 9 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr Chairman. Just a couple of brief 
comments. 

I haven't! had a chance to read your testimony, I have had a 
review from staff 

I understand both of >ou are involved personally with adoptive 
children, some of them with problems. All kids have different 
problems and we know that as natural or adoptive parents. 

I appreciate your concern I will read the record. The testimony 
you presented today dealt with the preventive aspects. 

I tnank you for being with us. I apologize for being late 

That's all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy All right. 

The committee will now adjourn the hearing and commence a 
regular meeting to consider markup. t 
[Whereupon, at 10 08 a.m., the committee was„acJiourned.] , 
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